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Ommy 


‘IO17 Model” on 
Bathing Girls 
The Girl Outside 


Gaels for bvery Ambitious Young Woman 


Pearls of Desire 
Henry @C Rowlands Greatest Slory 


[he Fine Arts Studio 
Whos Married to Who 
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Miss Ruth Roland is one of ( 
the beauties of the modern 
photoplay who use and 








\ Since Sarah Bernhardt began 


its use over twenty years 
ago, this preparation 


endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


has been a favorite of 
theatrical Stars. 


Ingram'’s Milkweed Cream 





F. F. 


Ingram Co 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: —TI find that 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
keeps my skin in a condit.on 
of perfect health and _ fresh- 
ness despite the hard work 
and exposure involved in my 
profession of photoplay 
actress 

Yours, 


RUTH ROLAND. 











Send us 6c in stamps 
for our Guest Room 
Package containing In- 
grain’s Face Powder and 
Rouge in novel purse 
packets, and Milkweed 
Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Perfume 

in Guest Room sizes. 


‘‘A woman can be young but once, Sut she can be youthful 
always.’ Itisthe face that tells the tale of time. Faithful use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will keep the skin fresh and youthful. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a time-proven preparation. 1917 
marks its thirty-second year. Itis more thana ‘face cream’’ of the 
ordinary sort. It isaskin-health cream. There is no substitute for it. 


Buy It in Either Size, 50c or $1.00 


**Just to show a proper glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge on the cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
heightening the natural color of the cheeks. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Daintily perfumed. 
Solid cake—no porcelain. Three shades—light—medium 


—dark—50c. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Look to Nela Park 
for Better Pictures 


As you leave the house for the 
theater you switch off your 
NATIONAL MAZDA lamps. The 
stores you pass and the _ store 
windows are brilliantly lighted with 
NATIONAL MAZDAsS. Even the 
street lights are NATIONAL 
MAZDAS. The street cars and 
automobiles are NATIONAL 
MAZDA lighted. The theater 
itself, both lobby and auditorium, 


uses NATIONAL MAZDAS in 
abundance. 


You cannot fail to be impressed 


by the scores of widely differing 
uses to which this modern lamp 
has been put. It would seem that 
Lighting Headquarters has been 
busy finding ways.to serve you. 
And now a new way has been 
found! You'll see it soon in better 
pictures on the screen—c/earer, 
sharper, steadier pictures! 


For the solution of any lighting problem con- 
nected with the motion picture theater, address 


Nela Specialties Division 


National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co. 


131 Nela Park CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
They are free. 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





One of the many plump and happy 
witnesses to the fact that Mellin’s Food keeps 


babies bright and healthy. 
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Write today for a Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our book, 


Mellin’s Food Company. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1917 


Cover Design— Emmy Wehlen 
Painted by Neysa Moran Mc Mein 


Popular Photoplayers 


Ollie Kirkby, Harry Morey, Dorothy Phillips, Elmer Clifton, Dorothy Kelly, 
Jack Mulhall, Madge Kennedy, June Elvidge. 








The Girl Outside Elizabeth Peltret 
A Factful Summary of Her Studio Chances. Decorations by R. F. James. 
Baby’s First Lesson in Make-Up (Photograph) 
His Teacher and Aunt: Miriam Cooper. 
The Wandering House 


Some Type and Pictorial Discussion of House Peters. 
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An Interview in Great Danish Harry C. Carr 
Teddy, the Keystone Dog, Graciously Grants Audience. 
The Soubrette of Satire Julian Johnson 


The Philosophy of Anita Loos, Queen of Captions. 


Elevating Star Instead of Stage (Photographs) 
The Process of Getting Mary Pickford on Horseback. 


The Empire Theatre of the Screen Alfred A. Cohn 
The Great Story of the Fine Arts Studio. 


Belshazzar Griffith’s Babylon—Today (Photograph) 


Ruins of “Intolerance’s” Master-Scenery. 
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Busting the Hair Trust Kenneth MacGaffey 
- How Theodore Roberts Grows His Own Facial Foliage. 

The Call of Her People (Fiction ) Janet Priest 
The Circular Romance of Egypt, the Gypsy. 

The Lady of the Names K. Owen 


Who ? Louise Lovely. 


Tellegen, Telling "Em (Photograph) 


Farrar’s Husband Is Now a Director. 


Chaplin Lines Up a Scene for Himself (Photograph) 


Comedian-Director in Serious Toil. 


HEE enn 


Pearls of Desire (Fiction) Henry C. Rowland 
Continuing the Year’s Greatest Romance. Illustrations by Henry Raleigh. 
Close-Ups By the Editor 


Timely Comment and Editorial Observation. 
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Contents continued on next page 


Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1917—Continued 
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When the Huns Meet American “Curtain” Fire E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Movie Actors in the First Line Trenches. 


Walter the Wicked 
The Career of Mr. Long, Arch-Villain. 


Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky Ellen Woods 


The Horoscopes of a Pair of Popular Players. 


The 1917-Model Bathing Girl 


A Camera Panorama of Startling Loveliness. 


Only in Los Angeles Could This Happen 


Sebastian, Ex-Mayor, Turns Picture-Actor. 


“‘Who’s Married to Who” 


An Interesting and Informing Department. 


Why Don’t You Take the Orange? (Photograph ) 
—Especially When Lottie Pickford’s Baby Offers It. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 
A Department of Photoplay Review. 


A Director with a Conscience E. V. Durling 
Frank Lloyd Has Something to Say. 


Roland Reed’s Daughter Florence 
She Does Not Look Like an Eternal Sin. 

“Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum!” (Photograph) 
The Fox Studio Enlists a Genuine Giant. 


Montagu Encounters a Capulet Randolph Bartlett 
Mr. Love, of World Film. 


The Fan’s Prayer 


A Plea for Deliverance. 


The Devil’s Little Daughter Betty Shannon 
Billie Rhodes Answers That Dreadful Implication. 


Joe Knight Trains a Substitute (Photograph ) 
The Substitute Gun-Man being Thelma Salter. 


Sato Finds the Way (Fiction) Clarie Marchand 


Proving that the Samurai Devotion Is Not Dead. 


A Queen of Blondes 


None Other than Jewel Carmen. 


Plays and Players Cal York 


News of the Entire Screen World. 


The Jungle Knights Victor Rousseau 
Another Peggy Roche Adventure. Illustrations by C. D. Mitchell. 

Studio Recollections at Fort Lee Raeburn Van Buren 
Sketches Perpetrated at the End of a Practically Peerless Day. 

Why Do They Do It? By the Readers 
Inaugurating a Department of Unreasonable Things. 

Original Photoplays versus Adaptations Leslie T. Peacocke 
Concluding Capt. Peacocke’s Present Series. 

Seen and Heard at the Movies 
Odd Sights and Sounds in the Picture Shops. 

Are You a Lip-Reader? 
Then Whose Are the Lips You’ll Find Here ? 

The Name Puzzle (Drawings) Percy Reeves 
A Study in Mental Alertness and Photoplay Familiarity. 

Questions and Answers 
A Department of General Information. 
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Brought 49,000 Patrons To 
This Live Manager’s Place 


One live manager (name on request) checked on his 
cash register 49,015 Butter-Kist Pop Corn purchasers 
in 1916. He says that anything which brings in 
49,000 people to pay cash is worth using, even if it 
did not pay 233% per cent on the small investment, 
You can do like this for your theatre. 



































Rex Theatre, 
Spokane, Wash. 
One of hundreds 
of owners of 
these machines. 





$600 to 

$3120 Extra 
Net Profits Per 
Year For You 
—On Proofs 
Sent By Other 
Theatre | 
Managers 


Expand Your Profits—Extra 


Please extra patrons—draw the extra crowds—they love to spend their 
nickels for Butter-Kist Pop Corn of Toasty Flavor. No city too large, no 
hamlet too small. The moderate investment is easy to handle. The extra 
profits are 70 cents on each $1.00 taken in. No stock to carry. 


Live theatre managers ave making it utore than pay extra costs of better films. 


This machine oc- 
Send for Actual 


cupies only 5 square EO 
feet of floor space— ee . 
a little more than a AD 
h ; 4 Um Le 
chair. Earns five Baste Precio 


i h for i | mt 
an ae nae wool POP CORN MACHIN. Our free book— 





money - making fea- 
ture in any theatre. 


SNS 





fountain, candy ‘* America’s New In- 
counter or cigar case. dustry’’— gives actual sales records, easy 
Self-operating. Comes complete. Send terms that let you pay out of your Butter- 
atonce. No delay. We’ll send signed evi- Kist profits, photos and full details. Get this 
dence that men in your business are earning book at once and corner the Butter-Kist busi- 
$600 to $3,120 a year net profit. No other ness and attract extra patrons to yourtheatre. 
makes Butter-Kist Pop Corn with Sn 
: the éoasty flavor, advertised to mil- sataetteeniereeremmmentetesrrinaticectmnumminneel 1 
lions of magazine readers at our ex- HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. I 
pense. Over 60,000,000 packages I 618-632 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. , 
sold last year. j _1 am willing to be shown how I can make $600 to $3,120 
extra profits yearly. Send your book of facts, “Ameri- | 
Pay Us From Easy Profits Ca oe i 
Our easy-terms plan puts one , NAME 202-22 -- onnnn na n-- none nnen enn eee nnn enn en ee ene e nee Ei 
right in your place. Guaranteed i ee j 
every way. Handsome, permanent, | i 
= a a eee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ae 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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This Section Pays. 
85% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 


Rate 
| 15 cts 
per 
word 
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FORMS FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUE CLOSE 


JULY FIRS 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 





GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING 
Traveling Bags, ete., by transfer method. 
Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


AUTOS, 
Very 


TRUNKS, 
large profits. 


AGENTS—i00% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES: GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER INITIALS. YOU APPLY 
on automobiles while they wait, making $1.38 profit on 
job; free particulars. Auto Monogram Supply Co., 
Niagara Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


THEM 
$1.50 
Dept. 12, 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AGENTS SALESMEN OR SOLIC- 
Have you a good reliable article to sell? If so, let us 
you. This classified section is read every month by over 
200.000 of the livest people in the country. The cost is gur- 
prisingly low. Address Classified Dept., Photoplay Magazine, 
350 N, Clark St., Chicago. 


tors? 


assist 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADVERTISE—25 
Agency, St. Louis. 


WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. COPE 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 





EARN $25 TO $60 WEEKLY. MEN! 
Proofreader —Learn it home. Write t day 
American School of Proofreading, Minneapolis, 


WOMEN! BE A 
for Booklet 2. 
Minn. 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





$2 
dated 
Value Book, 
fortune. 
- *E) + 


TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 


Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 


17 VARIETIES HAYTI STAMPS, 20c. LIST OF 
varieties, low priced stamps free. Chambers Stamp 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


7.000 
Co., 111-F 


WILL PAY $7.00 FOR 18538 
Half without arrows. $2.00 
all rare coins to 1912, 
bills and stamps. Cash 
Large Coin Circular, 
Texas. 


QUARTER: 
for 1904 
nickels, 
premiums 
Numismatic 


$100.00 
Dollar, 
dimes, ete., 
paid. Send us 
Bank, Dept. 75, 


FOR 1852 
proof. We buy 
to dollars, old 
4c. Get our 


Fort Worth, 


cents, 





HELP WANTED 





GOVERNMENT PAYS 
for coming ‘‘exams’’ 
took «Free. Write 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$900 TO $1,800 
under former 
Patterson Civil 


YEARLY. PREPARE 
Civil Service Examiner. New 
Service School, Box 3017, 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 





FIVE DOLUARS PER DAY AND ALL TRAVELLING EX- 
penses! Railway Traffic Inspectors in great demand due to 8-hour 
law and eongested conditions; new profession promotion § sure; 
demand for our graduates far exceeds supply: three months course 
during spare time, thoroughly prepares intelligent men. Ask for 
Booklet G 290. Frontier Prep, School, Buffalo, New York. 
IMMEDIATELY—MFN—WOMEN 18 OR OVER. 
Tv. S. Government jebs. War means many vacancies. $75 to 
$150 month. Write immediately for list positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C-212, Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED 





WANTED 
Picture Show 
Minneapolis, 


TO 
for 


Minn. 


HEAR 


sale, 


FROM 
Cash 


OWNER OF 
price, 


GOOD MOVING 
description. D. F. Bush, 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





G. WINKOPP, 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” BY C. 
25 cents. Contains 


1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 
model scenario, 





WRITE FOR FREE COPY “HINTS 
Selling Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems.”’ 
294, Cincinnati. 


ON WRITING AND 
Atlas Publishing Co., 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILM DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL. 
2c; 3x4, 3x5, la and Postcards, 3c each, 
day, prepaid. Kodak Film Finishing Co., 
st. Louis. 


BROWNIE PRINTS, 
Work returned next 
112 Merchants Station, 


FILMS DEV. 10¢, 


ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c; 
3%4x4%4, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 
Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 


IF YOU APPRECIATE QUALITY, SEND US YOUR DEVELOP- 
ing and Printing. Trial Roll finished at your own price. Sample 
Enlargement 20c. Myland, 2123 N. Front, Philadelphia. 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





SONGWRITERS 





SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG DEMAND, 
ceive over $1,000,000 yearly from publishers. 
S.ng. Music & Sales Service Booklet. 
Broadway, New York. 


WRITERS RE- 
Send for National 
Brennen, Suite 99, 1431 


SONGWRITERS’ “KEY TO SUCCESS” SENT FREE. THIS 
valuable booklet contains the real facts. We revise poems, com- 
pose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate free pub- 
lication or outright sale. Start right. Send us some of your 
work today for free examination. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Building, N. Y. City. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 





MANUSCRIPTS 
including carbon. 


CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS PAGE, 
Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SCENARIOS 
Reasonably. 


TYPEWRITTEN 
Newman, Putnam 


ACCURATELY, 
Suilding, New 


PROMPTLY, 
York, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ARE 
itors? Have 
assist you. This classified 
200.000 of the livest 
prisingly low. Address 
350 N. Clark St., 


YOU LOOKING 


you a good 


FOR AGENTS 
reliable 
section 
peonle in 
Classified 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN OR 
article to sell? If so, 
is read every month 
the country. The cost 
Dept., Photoplay 


SOLIC- 

let us 
hy over 
is sur- 
Magazine, 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 























THIS IS 
THE MAN WHO 
SET THE WORLD 

TO LAUGHING 
AND 
KEPT HIMSELF 
HAPPY 
AND WELL 


Douglas Fairbanks 


HIS NEW BOOK 
“Laugh 


and Live” 


is a series of forceful — manly — 
happy talks, full of wonderful in- 
spiration for wives — husbands — 
sons and daughters. 18 intimate 
pictures. 


Now selling at all bookstores. 


BRITTON 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


P. S. Annie Fellows Johnston’s “Georg- 
ina of the Rainbows” is still sellin 
among the best of the best sellers. 





$1.00 net. 
































. Mil. 
lions of 
dollars are 
spent yearly for 
beauty treatments. 
Thedemand forwomen 
who know beauty culture 
far exceedsthe supply. Right 
now we havemany urgent requests 
from Marinello Beauty Shops all over 
America for our graduates. This proves 
that beauty culture offers every woman her 
greatest opportunity of life-long prosperity, inde- 
, pendence and happiness. Marinello graduates re- 
ceive preference everywhere ause the Marinello 
School teaches every branch of beauty culture on 
the most scientific, advanced methods. We 
absolutely guarantee to place you in ag 
position the day you qualify. Write 
now for handsome Marinello book 


MARINELLO CO, fff 29 PE Poe 
SONG Who succe Ss” 


Dept. L-7 Mallers Bidg., Chicago 
“KEY 19 > cent FREE 
Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL FACTS. We 


revise poems, compose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale. Start right with reliable concern offering 
a legitimate proposition. Send us your work to-day for free examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS, 165Geiety Theatre Building 


New York City 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN saza: 

‘Twill study and get 
ready and maybe 

. my chance will come. 


PSY 




















he was determined to succeed. 





YOUR Chance 
Will Come 


Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln had 
little chance to acquire an education. But 


“Some 


day,” he said, “my chance will come.” 


So he studied and got ready. 
chance D/D come. — 
Your chance will come. 


And his 


Some day you'll be 


considered for promotion or for a good job in 


some other line of work. 


you’ll go up. 


And you CAN get ready. 


If you are ready, 


No matter if your 


schooling was limited—if you do have to work 


long hours. 


If you really want a better job, 


the International Correspondence Sctiools can 
train you for it at home during your spare time. 
Every month hundreds of I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report promotions orsalary increases 


due to I. C. S. help. 


What the I. C. S. have 


done for these men they can do for YOU. 
Mark and mail the coupon NOW, 


1.C.S.,BOX 6472, Scranton, Pa. 


———— «=== FEAR OUT HERE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6472, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 





DOOOOOOOO DO DOoOoODoOODOOOUOO 





Name 


MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing Spanish 
Navigation German 
AGRICULTURE French 
(J Poultry Raising Italian 








Present 
Occupation 





Street 
and No. 





City 


State 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Have you tried “The most famous skin treatment 


ever formulated P”’ 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of this 
famous skin treatment, which will bring to your skin the delicate 
color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you have always wanted 





Is there some condition of your skin that is keep- 
ing it from being the attractive one you want it to be? 

Is it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or exces- 
sively oily? Or, is it marred by blemishes or con- 
Spicuous nose pores? 

Whatever it is that is keeping your skin from 
being beautiful —it cam be corrected. There's no girl 
on earth who can’t have a prettier skin by trying! 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms in its 
place. ‘This is your opportunity. By the proper 
external treatment you can make the new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 


Begin this famous skin treatment 

tonight 

Once a day, preferably just before retiring, dip 
a wash cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened. Then lather your cloth 
well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 
Apply it to your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. 

Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an: upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing your face for a few minutes with 


a piece of ice. Be particular to rinse the skin 
thoroughly and to dry it carefully. 

The first time you use this treatment you will 
begin to realize the change it is going to make in 
your skin. It keeps your skin so active that the 
new delicate skin which forms every day cannot 
help taking on that greater loveliness for which 
you have longed. In ten days or two weeks your 
skin should show a marked improvement. 

A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of this famous skin treatment. Get a cake today. 


Write now for a week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of this famous skin treatment. For 10c, 
we will send the 
week’s-size cake 
and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Powder. 
Write today. Ad- 
dress The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 507 
Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Can- 
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FACIAL SOAP 
for Skin,Scalp and Complexion. 





ada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 507 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ont. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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OLLIE KIRKBY 


hails from staid Philadelphia. When Ollie went to Bryn Mawr, the 

realized that a future screen star was in their midst. Most of Miss Kirkby’s 
screen experience has been gained with Kalem. She has been in their “Girl 
Detective,” “Social Pirates,” “Stingaree” and “Grant, Police Reporter” series. 
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HARRY MOREY 


has been a consistent Vitagrapher since 1909. He drifted to the screen the 
year previous, after twelve seasons in the “legit.” History shows that Morey 
supported Anna Held, Weber and Fields, and Montgomery and Stone. Love 
lyrics in the spotlight came easy to Harry in those days. 
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DOROTHY PHILLIPS 


was a Baltimore belle when George Fawcett’s stock company won her. Her 
stage career after that included Modesty in “Everywoman” and the title role 
in the New York production of “Pilate’s Daughter.” She became an Essanay 
player next and signed up with Universal in May, 1914. 
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ELMER CLIFTON 


says he isn’t married and—what’s more—that his favorite recreation is love- 
making. The line forms at the left, girls. The Triangle juvenile was born 
in Toronto in 1892, he has gray brown eyes, hazel brown hair, weighs 150 
pounds and had a bright stage career before coming to D. W. Griffith. 
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DOROTHY KELLY 


despite her Philadelphia Quaker antecedents, started out to be an artist. 
But the well-known High Cost of Living came along and “Dot” decided to 
be a film star. She selected the Vitagraph company—and got the job. Now 
Miss Kelly has several motor cars, which proves she had the right idea. 
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JACK MULHALL 


was born and raised in New York. When his parents threatened to move 
to Brooklyn, Jack went on the stage. After six years behind the footlights, 
he joined the old Biograph company. That was in 1913. In April, 1916, 
he joined Universal and he is still playing romantic leads on the “U” lot. 
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MADGE KENNEDY 


comes to Goldwyn fresh from the baby-blue-ribbon type of boudoir farce. 
Last in “Fair and Warmer.” Miss Kennedy is a girl of the Golden West 
and she got her chance in amateur theatricals at a house party given by 


Digby Bell at Cape Cod. She played the Queen Mother in “Hamlet.” Honest! 





JUNE ELVIDGE 


used to walk along the runway at the Winter Garden. That’s before she 
thought of Fort Lee and Art. She made her debut with World and has 
steadily advanced to leads. June is a regular athlete, with scores of golf 
cups, sailing trophies and medals for horsemanship. St. Paul is proud of June. 
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The Girl Outside 


: Can the Pretty Girl Without In- 
; fluence Break Into the Movies? 


Most of the Experts Say ‘‘No!”’ 























By Elizabeth Peltret 


Drawings by R. F. James 


side to “break into the movies?” For the girl who is right on the ground, 

It has become ¢he question; life’s there is a diversity of opinion. Some ex-. 

chief interrogation point with hundreds of _ perts say emphatically that the girl without 
thousands of girls throughout the coun- experience hasn’t ‘the slightest chance. 


W ‘site chance has the girl on the out- places where most of the movies are made. 
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A beautiful young southern girl ran away from home, leaving a letter which said she would return only 
when she became a star and had an automobile of her own. 
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unknowns. They do not want to discour- 
age those who have real ability and photo- 
graphic possibilities, who may, by some 
chance or other, get that hoped-for chance. 
The stage cannot always provide stars for 
the increasing needs of the screen and our 
stars of today will not always be youthful 
and beautiful. 

In the early days of the motion picture 
play, there was a dearth of material. ‘The 
few directors were on the lookout 
stantly for anyone who _ possessed 
looks and an attractive personality. The 
doors to the studio were wide open. ‘The 
demand for players so far exceeded the 
supply that, if a pretty girl tust photo- 
graphed well, she had a good chance of be- 
coming a star. Many of these who attained 
some degree of fame in the early days 
were rapidly eclipsed when beauty, backed 
by ability, entered the field. 

There is a story told by the pioneers 
about a young woman who was so beautiful 
that several directors were bidding for her 
services. She was so beautiful that her 
success seemed assured from the start. 
There was only one thing against her—she 
couldn’t act. 

This girl had been at the studio about 
three weeks when her director, who, fol- 
lowing the custom of 
the day, improvised 
his story as he went 
along, got her into a 
situation where it be- 
came necessary for 
her to emote. He 
wanted a close-up of 
her putting wrinkles 
in her face and other- 
wise showing deep 


con- 
good 
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emotion. Close-ups were scarce, having 
just been discovered, but one was necessary 
for the play. 

The director tried in every conceivable 
way to get what they call now an “emo- 
tional response,’ but there was nothing 
doing. She could not spill any emotion. 
The director shot his vocabulary—and 
many feet of film—at her in frantic efforts 
to make her hysterical. It was all in vain. 
She remained as calm as the rock on whieh 
she sat. ‘Then a bright idea came to the 
distracted director. He went to New York 
City a few miles away, and offered a well- 
known actress a large sum of money, if she 
would go to his studio and double his lead- 
ing lady. He approached her with master- 
ly diplomacy, making it very clear that, 
should she consent, no one would ever 
know she had so far demeaned herself as 
to appear in the pictures. At last, he won 
her consent. After appearing in that one 
scene, she went back to New York and the 
regular leading lady finished the picture. 

How. different is the condition today. 
Jnstead of jobs seeking people, there is a 
multitude seeking every job. 

Thousands of girls have come to Los 
Angeles from all over the country think- 
ing that it is only necessary for them to 
be seen by a director 
and that work— 
though they do not 
think of it as work— 
will follow. They 
are like the tender- 
foot who, in the 
“days of old, the days 
of gold, the days of 
’49,” expected to find 
gold scattered over 
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She made enough to live on, but as time went on, her pretty clothes began to wear out. 





the streets of San 
Francisco. He was a 
very disappointed 
man when he found 
that he had to dig for 
all the gold he was 
likely to get. 

Once in a while a 
girl of this type stum- 
bles over a “pocket,” 
but, as every one 
knows, surface gold 
soon pans out. 

In future _ years, 
people will speak of 
the movie rush . to 2 
Mr. 


California just as to- Griffith 

day we speak of the when Bessie 

gold rush. There is door... Two } 
was on : 


the same lure of gold 
and adventure, intensified by an- 
other greater lure that is a mirage— 
the lure of “easy won” success and 
fame. 

Whenever a new business proves it- 
self to be a big money-maker, a large 


number of parasites attach themselves to it. 
The moving pictures have been a prolific 
source of income for these men who live on 
It is part of their 


the earnings of others. 
business campaign to 
spread the belief that 
the movies are in 
need of people. 
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panies) and of fraud- 
ulent advertisements. 

One of the worst 
frauds of its kind was 
-\ an ad which appeared 
in a number of pa- 
pers throughout the 
country. It read 
very much as follows: 

“Wanted—Girls to 
appear in motion pic- 
tures. Directors need 
new faces. Experi- 
ence unnecessary.” 
The address given 
was in a suburb of 
Los Angeles. 

Hundreds of girls 
answered this ad. 
They came from 
everywhere. Many of them arrived in Los 
Angeles with only enough money to pay 
their expenses for a week or two, so roseate 
were their dreams. 

When they arrived at the “studio,” they 
were met by a young man who told each 
of them that she was just the type most 
needed by the directors. He explained 
that it would be necessary for her to have 
a “test” and a little piece of film of her- 
self to show at the 
studios. For this lit- 
tle piece of film he 
charged from twenty- 





was in consultation 
Love rapped at the 
minutes later she 
the pay roll. 





Countless numbers 
have been made the 
victims of fake 
schools of motion pic- 
ture acting (students 
“ouaranteed” posi- 
tions in stock com- 












































five to fifty dollars— 
whatever he thought 
the girl could pay. 
“Some of the direc- 
tors may offer you as 
little as fifty dollars 
a week to start,” he 
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told his victims. “If they do, you take it. 
Then you can demand more when you have 
had experience.” 

He could have had their money without 
this final touch of knavery; it served 
merely to increase the heartaches and 
misery which marked his trail. 

These girls, each with her little bit of 
film, besieged the studios. ‘The busy pro- 
ducers could not spare the time nor money 
necessary to project this film. It was 
worthless. 

One of this man’s dupes was a very 
pretty girl of her type, but photographic- 
ally impossible. She sat on the benches, 
which the applicants frequent, and waited 
all day long, day after day, for five months 
and was never given work in a picture nor 
even allowed inside the lot. 

“T told them all at home I was coming 
here to go in the movies,” she said. 

“In every letter I get, someone wants to 
know what picture I’m going to be in first, 
and how pictures are made. I know that 
extras seldom know anything about the 
pictures they work in. That makes one 
good excuse. I can’t write the truth. 

“T tell them about the different stars— 
as.if I knew— and I always say that I am 
going to win out and get a good part soon. 

“It must come out 
all right; I tell you, 
it must. I can’t go 
home—I’d rather kill 
myself than go home 
now.” 

This girl was one 
of many who were re- 
turned to their homes 
by force. 


Another victim 
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was a beautiful young southern girl who 
had been cared for and protected all her 
life. She, too, had always wanted to go 
in the movies. Her parents had objected, 
which only made it the more romantic. 
She had saved some money, and when she 
saw this ad it must have seemed that her 
great chance had come at last. She ran 
away from home, leaving a letter which 
said that she would return only when she 
became a star and had an automobile of 
her own. 

She was just a romantic schoolgirl. The 
months of disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment that followed can only be imagined. 
Everything in her training unfitted her for 
the long period of waiting around in front 
of the studios that breaking into the movies 
necessarily means. One day, a neighbor, 
suspicious of her long silence, broke into 
her room and found her dead. She left 
a letter requesting that her body be buried 
at sea. Romantic to the last, she ended 
her letter by quoting: 


“Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of 
joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, 
cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow 
baie and care, 
VA‘ |] And bring back the 
Ay ‘) features: that joy 
used to wear. 
Long, long be my 
heart with such 
memories filled ! 
ike the vase, in 
which roses have 
once been _ dis- 
tilled— 
(Continued on page 


which she 





“I told them ail I was coming here to go into the movies. .... I’d rather kill myself than go home now.’’ 









Baby’s First Lesson in Making Up 





Photo by Stagg 





No, it is not Miriam Cooper’s—-just her brother Gordon Cooper’s five months’ old daughter Margaret. 
When the press agent expressed the fear that readers of Photoplay might think this was Miss Cooper’s 
baby, the Fox star retorted that she hoped so. 
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HAVE shelled more peas than any 
other actor in the world.” 

It was House Peters talking and he 
was engaged in the unromantic occupation 
of changing his shirt in one of the star 
dressing rooms at the Morosco studio. He 
was romping with a defective collar button, 
and between times assuring the assistant 
director that he would be ready in just a 
moment. 

“This happened,” he continued, “one 
time when I had come out of the bush in 
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The Wandering 


PETERS IS THE REST OF 
THE NAME, AS YOU 
PROBABLY IMAGINED 


By 


Australia flat broke. I got a job on a ves- 
sel sailing from Freemantle for Sydney. 
I sat in a little alley back of the cook’s gal- 
ley for twelve days and did nothing but 
shell peas. 

“TI suppose if a person took his nation- 
ality from the country in which he was born, 
I should be Chinese, because I was born in 
Hong-Kong. My father was there in the 
British civil service with Sir Robert: Hart. 
We moved to Australia and the’ first job I 
had was at a sheep station. Then I wan- 
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dered all over China, India and Central 
Africa and was in New Zealand when the 
Boer War broke out. I was in the field 
about eighteen months when I was promoted 
to a lieutenancy. In the battle of Spion 
Kop, I was shot through the leg and clouted 
over the head with the rear end of a gun. 
When it was discovered that I should be 
laid up for a few months, they stopped the 
war. I suppose if it had not been for that 
I should still be in the army. 

“When I recovered, I returned to Austra- 


House Peters and 
Daisy Robinson 
in ‘‘The 
Happiness of 
Three Women.” 


lia. I joined a company playing the larger 
towns there, and my first appearance on the 
stage was in “Robbery Under Arms.” 
“What do I do when I am not working? 
When I am not working, I am getting ready 
to work again. I fool around the house with 
the chickens—feathered ones, I mean— 
wash the dog and do all the other chores 
of a man who has been married two and a 
half years and is completely acclimated. 
Mrs. Peters, who is a nonprofessional, does 
not care to wander very far from home.” 
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Elevating Star Instead of Stage 
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ARIETY is not only the nutmeg on the ice cream soda 

of life, but the pep of the show business. Even so 
prominent a public benefactor and laborious cultivator of 
negligee as Cecil DeMille, field marshal in charge of the 
big push at Lasky’s, herewith drops his consistent and per- 
sistent elevation of the shadow stage to hoist the shadow 
stage’s head lady star, Mary Curls Pickford. Miss Pick- 
ford is all but hidden in one of those temples of tarlatan 
which, we suspect, effectively concealed not a few mary- 
thurmans in ’49. Though her conveyance is no loftier 
than a burro’s back, her voluminous skirts and compla- 
cently folded shawl forbid any personal gymnastics. 
Where a modern damsel would swing her le—limb over 
like a cavalryman, and be half a mile away before you 
might ask permission to assist, the maiden of the gold 
rush held up the whole procession. 



















The Soubrette of Satire 


EXPOSING THE HARSH 
PHILOSOPHY OF A LITTLE 
HUMAN SUB-CAPTION 
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By Julian Johnson 


ATIRE, according to the old-style philosophers, was 
the one reflection of human life which women could 
never see ; therefore it is quite fitting that the captain- 

satirist of the movies, a craft which has reversed all the 
rules, should be a woman. 

[ said a woman. Physically, I meant a split-pint 
soubrette ; mentally, I meant fifty or forty large stern 
men, crouching down behind a little silk gown and a 
little soprano voice and a little pleading look. 

Who is she? Summon the cornetisf, the setter of ban- 
ner type, the process-server and Douglas Fairbanks’ 
presto agent that she may be proclaimed: 

Anita Loos. 

Neither a long name nor a long girl nor a long life, 
but already she has fought her way to a fortune and 
nearly as much fame as that grand woman, Lydia jj 
Pinkham. You need no prompting from me, Jacque- f 
line, to whisper right out that she is the builder of } 
Douglas Fairbanks’ plays, but perhaps you ought fg 
to be reminded of her year or two of clever play- 
writing in Fine Arts studio before that time; of 
her work on the captions of “Intolerance,” and 
of various other activities of this remarkable 
China doll. 












It has been our custom, when writing 
personality stories for this Koran of Kul- 
ture, to shoot the skyrockets first and wind 
up with the practical and ever-demanded 
biography. But as the little Loos is as 
like any other subject as a battle-cruiser 
is like an excursion steamer, we simply 
must tell who she is before we rack our 
cerebellum for side remarks. 

Her father was a leader of French let- 
ters in San Francisco. He ran a paper 
there, and was altogether an editorial and 
critical figure of great importance on the 
Pacific Coast. But she is not all French. 
The family is a mixture of French, Scotch 
and English. I am not sure whether Anita 
was born in San Francisco or San Diego, 
but at any rate, it happened a little less 
than twenty-two years ago, and the most 
of her life was spent in and about San 
Diego. Coronado, the magic peninsula 
which makes Sam Diego’s matchless bay, 
is her almost-isle of dreams, for which she 
always longs. (I think she’s there right 
now. ) 

As a child she wanted to go on 
the stage, and she did. She was 
both dancer and actress. Her 
last engagement of importance 
was as Mary Jane, in a 
tour of “Mary Jane’s 
ra.” ; 
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She wrote her first story for the New 
York Telegraph, and they took it. She 
wrote a first scenario, and that was ac- 
cepted. She wrote a vaudeville sketch, 
and that went over. She has had the most 
amazing luck with “firsts.” The first 
scenario she wrote was acted by Mary Pick- 
ford in her Biograph days. It was “The 
New York Hat.” 
She came to Los Angeles at the request 
of D. W. Griffith, who had been purchasing 
her goods and corresponding with her, in 
brusque fashion as if she were a spectacled 
antiquity. The sight of this milk-fed 
chicken, and his astonishment at finding 
such an author, is said to have spoiled a 
perfectly good day for the sunshine com- 
mander. 
If the Cinderella thing were pulled off 
now, the tiny Loos would make Cinderella 
a selling-plater. She wears so small a shoe 
that it can’t be bought; it has to be made. 
She has an enormous cascade of jet-black 
hair which she can only control by winding 
it around and around her head, like an 
Indian turban. She has one of those ohboy 
mouths, and the complexion of an ivory 
fan. 
With these perfectly unintelligent 
hindrances to a literary career, 
(Continued on page 148) 
It’s terrible to have to spend an 
evening with a creature who 
talks like the brightest 
veal man you know, at 

the same time looking 
like a combination of 
Elsie Ferguson and 
Anna Pennington, 
flavored with 

vanilla. There 
ought to be a law 


against such 
things. 









































































An Interview 
in 
Great Danish 















By Harry C. Carr 





OTION picture animals fill a sad destiny: most 

of them are the support of a lot of lazy 
bums. 

Teddy, the Keystone dog, is the only one I ever saw 
who wasn’t a poor, cowering, spiritless, terrorized imi- 
tation of an animal. 

Teddy always makes me think of a Scandinavian ; 
you know how cool and detached most of them are , and 
how carefully polite. 

I interviewed ‘Teddy, biographically, and he re- 
sponded in Great Danish. ‘Translated, his’ remarks 
were as follows: ‘I am two years old, and I am from 
a distinguished family of noble antecedents, although 
I have a hazy idea that my father and mother were 
divorced, as I never remember seeing the old man. 
They began training me when I was a few weeks old. 
The first thing they taught me was to 
lie down; the second, to keep out of 
fights. I was given the latter lesson 
by having an ammonia gun shot off 

under my nose while engaged in a 
rough-and-tumble scrap. Since then 
they have taught me about every- 
thing a dog can learn to do.” 

























‘‘Who’s your friend, Teddy?’ 
‘‘Woof, waff, wuff!”’ 

( Translation) ‘‘Gloria 
Swanson. ’’ 





This collection of buildings, in the aristocratic town of Hollywood, between Los Angeles and the sea, 
will be historic when the full story of the motion picture ts told. 


Photo by Stagg 
Discussing the last scene in ‘Madam Bo-Peep,’’ an O. Henry adaptation which was the final Fine Arts 
play. Left to right: Cameraman Abel, Director Withey, Frank E. Woods, Seena Owen. 
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The Empire Theatre of the. Screen 


FINE ARTS STUDIO, AN ARTISTIC TEMPLE, 
CLASSIC THOUGH YOUNG, WHICH 


HAS JUST PASSED 


INTO HISTORY 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


OR nearly a_ generation, 

Charles Frohman, through 

his Empire Theatre, was 
the great dominating influence 
on the American stage. It was 
here that American plays be- 
came more than a promise. It 
was here that the theatre got 
most of its greatest players of 
today. It was here ,that the 
star system—a prolific source 
of contention—was born. 

What the Empire did for the 
stage, Fine Arts studio did for 
the screen. 

Perhaps one is incurring the 
displeasure of that rapidly 
dwindling coterie which looks 
upon the photoplay as the ex- 
pression of a pseudo art, in 
making such a comparison ; per- 


haps also, certain film persons may criticise 
it. But there should be no deep resentment 
on their part at this time, for it is custo- 
mary to speak well of the dead, whether 
or not the words are a deserved tribute to 
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D. W. Griffith, 
the man behind. 


the decedent. And Fine Arts 
has definitely passed into film 
history, with its former name 
Reliance- Majestic and the great 
Griffith organization that made 
it a landmark in screen annals. 
It was at this studio, now de- 
serted save for a lonely watch- 
man, that the photoplay reached 
what may be called its initial 
perfection as an art expression. 
Here were educated a host of 
those who stand today among 
the most finished directors of 
film plays. From this collection 
of frame shacks emerged many 
of today’s great screen stars. 
But most important of all, here 
was developed not only an indi- 
viduality in film story telling, 
but also a mechanical technique 


that has left its mark in every motion pic- 
ture studio. 

And the remarkable feature of it all was 
that these things happened within such a 
brief period. 


The late Charles Frohman 
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ruled in his Empire Theatre for more than 
two decades, giving to the stage such stars 
as John Drew and Henry Miller, Maude 
Adams and Margaret Anglin and Billie 
Burke, with many, many lesser luminaries 
in between. In less than half a decade, 
there emerged from Fine Arts such stars 
as Henry Walthall, Mae Marsh, Bianche 
Sweet, Wallace Reid, Norma ‘Talmadge, 
the Gish sisters, Lillian and Dorothy, Bes- 
sie Love, Robert Harron, Miriam Cooper, 
George Walsh, and a long list of others. 
It was here that Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree and DeWolf Hopper made their ini- 
tial bows as film players and Douglas Fair- 
banks received his first lessons in camera 
acting. 

The old Reliance-Majestic studio was 
the star-factory of the films just as the 
Empire was the star-factory of the stage. 
And it was the college of film technique 
just as the old Empire stock companies 
developed a new American dramatic tech- 
nique. From it graduated a long list of 
players and directors who have carried 
away for use elsewhere the ideas which 
they had gained in their association with 
Griffith and his “faculty.” 

Among the _ successful 


Hollywood Boulevards may 
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The huge open-air 
directors of today who re- _ stage whereon was 


ceived their education on the Staged the ball-room 


«é 
old “lot” at Sunset and scene of “‘Intoler- 
ance,’”’ and others of 
wee . its great interiors. In 
be mentioned Christy Cab- the circle, a portrait 


anne, now with Metro; @4 Frank E. Woods. 





























The Empire Theatre of the Screen 
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“Epping Avenue,’’ the courtyard of Fine Arts; Seena Owen enters her dressing room. In the rectangle, 


Constance Talmadge, Mary H. O’Connor and Paul Powell discuss a play. 


John Emerson, director for Douglas 
Fairbanks; Raoul Walsh, John Adolphi, 
Paul Powell and the Franklin brothers, 
Chester and Sydney, with William Fox; 
Donald Crisp, of Morosco; Jack Conway, 
Blue Bird; and Jack O’Brien and Francis 
Grandon, who went to Famous Players. 
This list would not. be complete without 
the names of Allan Dwan and James Kirk- 
wood, who were successful directors before 
joining the Griffith organization. 

Then there was Eddie Dillon, upon 
whose shoulders fell the comedy burden. 
He will be remembered for the comedies 





featuring Fay Tincher and for his direc- 
tion later of DeWolf Hopper. Dillon 
directed the first film play made at the 
Reliance-Majestic, a short comedy, and 
Chester Withey, who reccived his direc- 
toral degree a year or so ago, directed the 
last feature made at Fine Arts, a picturiza- 
tion of O. Henry’s story, “Madam _ Bo- 
Peep.” In the list of early Reliance- 
Majestic directors may also be found the 
names of “Sheriff” Arthur Mackley, 
Courtenay Foote and George Seigmann, 
who later became Griffith’s chief lieutenant 


(Continued on page 136) 


BELSHAZZAR GRIFFITH’S BABYLON—TODAY 
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They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep. .. , 
The Palace that to Heaven his pillars threw 
And Kings the forehead on his threshold drew— 
I saw the solitary Ringdove there 
And “Coo, coo, coo,” she cried; and “Coo, coo, coo.” 


[The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: XIX, XX.] 





Photographed on the ‘‘Intol- 
erance’’ ‘‘lot’’ at Hollywood 
by Stagg exclusively for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 







































Busting the 
Hair Trust 


THEODORE ROBERTS 
GROWS HIS OWN FOLI- 
AGE, AND HAS NEVER 
‘BEEN BALD OUT 
FOR A POOR CROP 











Copyright photo by Hartsook 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


erts—just like that—snapping his fingers 

in front of the beazer of the representative 
of the Crepe Hair Trust. “I should get wrinkles 
in my alabaster brow worrying over the high cost 
of make-up. I have a little crepe hair farm of 
my own, so I care not for your boost in the price 
of false facial facades.” 

And he has. 

The Roberts hair farm is located at the ex- 
treme north and extreme south of the well 
known and ever popular Roberts face. What 
method of intensive farming Roberts uses to 
grow his make-up is a deep-dyed mystery to his 
fellow players at the Lasky studio. Raymond 
Hatton, Horace B. Carpenter and the other 
character artists have tried every known device 
to discover the trick, but without success. 
They have followed him around days and 
watched him at slumber nights, but 
the secret still remains locked in the 
Roberts bosom or sprouting from the 
Roberts chin—as you choose to look at it. 





“Peer just i !’? exclaimed Theodore Rob- 
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The first of the week, director-general 
Cecil de Mille will say: “Theodore, in 
this next picture you wear a full beard, 
and we start to work on Saturday.” 
On Saturday the wonderful Theo- 
dore will appear in a full beard that 
defies all the jerks and pulls of the 
suspicious. Vandykes, sideburns and 
moustaches are mere bags-of-shells 
that can be grown practically 
over night. 

In “The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,’ Roberts 
wore a short stubble 
which grew as the pic- 
ture advanced. Along 
toward the last, it was 
discovered that one of 
the earlier scenes with 
the shorter beard 
would have to be re- 
taken. Finding he 
would not be needed for 
two days, Roberts shaved 
smooth and, by the time 
the scene was ready to 
be done over, there was 
the original stubble. In 
“The Dream Girl,” he 





Some noble recent examples of Mr. 
Roberts’ responsive follicles. However, 
we refuse to believe the splendid por- 
tieres at the left, representing Mr. 
Roberts as an interesting though in- 
sanitary Boer in ‘‘The Plow Girl.’’ 
Nature does not often contrive such 
luxuriance, and when she does, she 
takes years and years. 

















































































































































had a full beard, but in his latest picture, 
“The Cost of Hatred,” he switched to a 
.Vandyke. 

Color is nothing in Roberts’ life, 
either. He can grow any color hair 
desired. His favorite color, however, 
is brick red. In prowling around 
the edifice which houses the man who 

paints the scenery, Roberts came 
across the mixture of paints 
that particularly attracted 
his artistic eye. Upon in- 
vestigation, he found that 
it photographed a particu- 
larly soft black, in spite 
of its hectic hue. Now, 
when dark hair is neces- 
sary, the star disappears 
into the paint room, to 
pop forth resembling one 
of the justly famous and 
frequently described Califor- 
nia sunsets. 

However, the members of 
the Lasky Company are plan- 
ning a joke on Mr. Roberts 
that will be perpetrated be- 
fore this is printed. They are 
going to induce Mr. de Mille 
to tell the actor that he has to 
appear as one of the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters and they 
feel confident that, when his 
crepe hair farm hears this, it will 
give up the ghost without a strug- 
gle. 























































The Call of Her 


HER HUSBAND, HER CHILDREN, AND THE 
OPEN ROAD — THESE CONSTITUTED 
HER HEAVEN, AND THESE WERE HERS 


By Janet Priest 


EEP in the heart of the forest, the Southern 
moss drooped from the ancient oaks, touch- 
ing the shoulders of the old gypsy crone, as 

she imparted the secrets of Romany lore to Egypt, 
the tribe’s pride and darling. 

‘Now your lover will remain true to you,” 
said Mother Komello. ‘Though seas divide, 
though mountains separate you, he will find a 
way to reach you. For the charm cannot 
fail.” 

But no charm was needed to bind the 
love of Egypt and Young Faro, son of the 
gypsy chief. Greater than the love of the 
open road, greater than a gypsy’s love / 
for his tribe or his scorn of the / 
“Gorgios” alien to his tribe. was the f 
passionate devotion of these two chil- ¢ 
dren of the Romany race. But 
Faro Black had other plans for 
his son, and it seemed as though, 
in spite of Mother Komello’s 
prophecy, their love could never a 
be consummated by marriage. 

For the first time in many f / 
years, the gypsies were en- | he 
camped on the outskirts of the 
little Georgia town where 
Gordon Lindsay, the million- 


She was bound by a cross which 
Faro had traced upon her forehead 
in his own blood. 
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aire, lived in lonely magnificence. The 
members of the clan thought the return 
only one of the accidents of the road, but 
Faro Black had come with cunning pur- 
pose. Lindsay had married a gypsy girl, 
the light of the Romany chief’s life, and 
had taken her away to his gloomy home. 
After the birth of her child, the young 
bride, unable to bear the stifling ways 
of civilization, had crept back to the 
tribe to die, and the child had died soon 
after. The gypsy chief nursed black 
hate in his heart, and over 
the body of his lost love 
he had sworn revenge. 
Now the time was ripe 
and he would not suffer 
even the love of a Romany 
chal for a Romany chi to 
stand in his way. 

While Faro Black 
stood glowering at the 
mansion of Lindsay, back 
in the gypsy encampment 
hurried preparations for a 
wedding were going for- “ary 
ward. “Oh, his anger will ‘/¢rif 
be heavy upon us,” wailed old Mother 
Komello, even while she brought the girdle 
of the bride, which was to be burned in 
the ceremonial fire, and the white wreath 
typifying the bride’s purity. 

“Let my father’s anger lie where it 
chooses,” said Young Faro. ‘It is time for 
me to claim my bride.” 

Egypt herself said nothing, in response 
to the aged crone’s warnings, but looked 
with eyes of love and longing at her 
chosen mate. 

The sacred ceremony was begun in the 
sight of the whole clan, uniting gypsy man 
with gypsy maid. All the ancient rites, 
more binding than a so-called civilized 
ceremony, were complied with, and finally 
the mystic mark that made the twain one 
was placed upon Egypt’s forehead. Pierc- 
ing his own breast, Young Faro traced 
upon the brow of his bride a cross in his 
own blood. ‘Now she is bound to him,” 
said Mother Komello, wailing and rocking 
herself from side to side. ‘For weal or 
for woe, she is his—but oh! the wayis dark.” 

Before the final words of the ceremony 
could be spoken there was a frightened 
movement on the edge of the group, and 
the chief, Faro Black, strode into their 
midst, a threatening scowl on his face. 


play of 


Egypt 
Young Faro 


THE CALL OF HER PEOPLE 


ARRATED from the photo- 
the 
which, in turn, was adapted from 
Edward Sheldon’s play, “Egypt.” 
“The Call of Her People” was 
produced by Metro Pictures Cor- 
poration with the following cast: 
Ethel Barrymore 
Robert Whittier 
Nicholas Van Kleet 
William B. Davidson 
Faro Black...Frank Montgomery 
Gordon Lindsay Wm. Mandeville 
Mother Komello. Mrs. A. Walker 
Mary Van Kleet...Helen Arnold 


“What does this mean?” he stormed. 

“Tt means that Egypt is my bride,” an- 
swered his son. 

“Well for you that the ceremony is not 
completed,” said his father, coldly, “for 
your bride is leaving the tribe.” He 
turned to the gypsy crone. ‘Take her and 
prepare her for a journey. I know how to 
deal with mutiny in my own household.” 

He motioned to some of the gypsy men 
to seize and hold Young Faro, and the 
youth was dragged into the forest and 
. lashed to a tree. The 
gypsy chief grasped his 
great whip, and made 
ready to strike. But 
Mother Komello had fol- 
lowed. , 

“Stop, Faro Black,” she 
commanded. “If you 
draw the blood of your 
son with this lash, the 
blood of your children’s 
children shall curse you 
until the last Romany fol- 
lows the pattern left by 

Hugh Jeffrey his kinsmen to guide his 
path. I, the oldest woman of your tribe, 
forbid you.” And Faro Black, with the 
Romany’s deep-rooted respect for old age, 
dropped his whip to the ground. 

‘Keep him prisoner,” he said to the men 
who held his son. And until the day when 
death closed Faro Black’s eyes, the chief’s 
son never again enjoyed his freedom. 

Egypt was taken to Gordon Lindsay’s 
great house, given over to the rich man in 
exchange for $1,000, paid in hand, for her 
living since a child in the gypsy camp. 
For Faro Black represented to . Lindsay 
that this was his daughter, the child his 
bride had brought back to the camp of her 
own people, before she died. He planned 
that a gypsy should dwell in the great 
house, and when the old man died, inherit 
all his lands. And Young Faro should 
marry as he dictated. 

Locked in her room in the stately man- 
sion, Egypt spent a wakeful night wonder- 
ing at this strange trick of fate that the 
old woman, with all her ‘‘dukkerin” at the 
cards, had never foretold. She knew that, 
with the first streaks of dawn, the gypsy 
caravan would be up and away, for Faro 
Black would not run the risk of her escap- 
ing and returning. The sun rose. With 
streaming eyes, Egypt watched the men of 


same name, 





The Call of 


the tribe riding away on horseback, with 
Faro Black at their head; then the wagons 
containing the women and chiidren, the 
tents and the simple cooking utensils. 
Egypt stretched out her arms in mute 
appeal and,.as the last wagon jogged 
stolidly out of sight, she threw herself on 
the floor and gave way to a flood of tears. 

She was sure that Young Faro would 
come to rescue her, but as the hours wore 
into days, and the days into weeks, and she 
was still virtually a prisoner in the lonely 
house, despair took the place of hope, and 
love itself almost turned to hate. “ “The 
roads of the earth shall lead us together’.” 
She quoted Faro’s words in the bridal cere- 
mony. ‘But the roads of the earth have 
led us apart,” she said sadly, “and I do not 
see how they can meet again.” 

It was then young Nicholas Van Kleet, 
Lindsay’s friend, who had been fascinated 
by her wild beauty from the first, saw and 
pressed his advantage. ‘There were times 
when Van Kleet seemed the only friend 
she had in the world. He never troubled 
her to learn all those unnecessary, foolish 
ways of the Gorgios, what to wear and 
when to wear it, when to call on those 
tiresome society women and when to leave 
those silly bits of paper with her new name 
printed on them. ‘There were times when 
her desire for the life of the open road 
became as a burning flame to Egypt, and 
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then she would break out in some mad 
prank that would bring shame and sorrow 
to the old aristocrat who called himself her 
father. 

Heretofore Egypt had always gathered 
flowers wherever she had seen them—from 
beside the highroad, from woodland fields, 
or from the gardens of the Gorgios as the 
caravan passed by. Roses, she supposed, 
were like the sunshine, free to anybody. 
She saw roses, great heavy-headed ones, the 
prize flowers of a neighboring connoisseur, 
gleaming through a greenhouse window. 
She could not find the door by which to 
reach them, and she knew the flowers were 
lonely ; imprisoned, like herself. So, tak- 
ing a stone, she shattered a great window 
into bits and, stepping inside, filled her 
arms with the gorgeous blossoms. She 
called upon Lindsay to admire her booty, 
and without a word he went to offer the 
humblest of apologies and try to pay with 
money for the damage done. 

At such times as these it was Van Kleet 
alone who understood her or tried to com- 
fort her, and soon she began to acknowledge 
him as her friend, and as the weary months 
passed without Young Faro’s returning, 
she did not even discourage him as her lover. 

‘Marry me, Egypt,” pleaded Van Kleet. 
“T’ll do my best to make you happy. Marry 
me and you shall have all the freedom I 
can give you.” Lindsay added his en- 
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*‘Well for you that the ceremony is 


not completed,” said his father, coldly, 
the tribe.’’ 


“for your bride is leaving 
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treaties to those of his young friend, and 
Egypt promised. Now Faro should see 
that she need not go through life unloved, 
even though he did not hasten to her 
rescue. , 


“Take off your love-charm,” implored 
Van Kleet. ‘Take off that great tourma- 
line your gypsy sweetheart gave you.” But 
Egypt grasped it firmly. “No, I was sealed 
to my gypsy bridegroom by the charm and 
the cross on my forehead. I will not take 
it off until I am actually your wife.” 

The Lindsay mansion 


the past for the new ruler of the tribe, he 
went at nightfall and placed a certain sign 
on the doorposts of the Lindsay mansion. 

“Egypt will see and know,” he said, 
“and she will come.” 

But Egypt did not come. Resenting 
Young Faro’s tardy arrival and believing 
that his love had grown cold, she made 
up her mind that she would not be at his 
beck and call. 

“Bring her here,’ Faro commanded old 
Mother Komello. “It may be they are 
holding her prisoner and preventing her.” 





buzzed with activity in prep- 
aration for the wedding. 
Egvpt fought against wear- 
ing a white bridal gown, 
already having worn the 
white wreath in her wood- 
land bridal ceremony, but 
on this point Lindsay was 
obdurate. His daughter 
should be married as became 
her station and wealth, re- 
gardless of the pack of raga- 
muffins among whom she had 
spent her childhood. So all 
the elaborate preparations 
continued, up to the very eve 
of the wedding. 

But Egypt was troubled. 
The yearning came upon her, 
even at the risk of incurring 
Lindsay’s displeasure, to 
peer into the future for her- 
self, as she had so often done 
for others. The meaning of 
the cards was clear—great 
suffering and black clouds 
all around her, and the com- 
ing of the King of Hearts. 
Egypt waited in fear and 
trembling, as the day for her 
wedding with Van Kleet 
drew nearer. 

Faro Black had died and 
Young Faro, son of the 
gypsy chief, now ruled in 
his stead. The first act of 
his reign had been to turn 
the caravan back toward the 
little Georgia town, and he 
had been traveling steadily 
ever since. Once more on 








the outskirts of the village, 
so full of tender memories of 


“I’ve come to tell your jortunes, sweet ladies,”’ 
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Egypt was giving a tea for her brides- 
maids when the aged crone’s face appeared 
at the window. The girl dropped the 
dainty cup she was holding and Mother 
Komello entered unbidden. 

“T’ve come to tell your fortunes, sweet 
ladies,’ she said. ‘‘Just cross my palm 
with silver and you'll all have handsome 
husbands. But this lady’s fortune I must 
tell alone.” ‘ 

When they had gone, “Why are ye de- 
layin’?”” asked Mother Komello. “Why 
don’t you come to your promised husband ?” 
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“Faro has no rights over me,” stormed 
Egypt, her eves flashing. ‘‘He has taken 
his own good time in coming. I suppose 
some gypsy girl has won his fickle heart. 
Besides, I’m only half gypsy. I have a 
Gorgio father. He wants me to marry a 
handsome Gorgio husband, and my wed- 
ding day is set. Tell Young Fare that!” 

“Think shame to ye, girl,” said Mother 
Komello. ‘Young Faro was tied hand and 
foot. He couldn’t come to ye till the old 
chief died. He has made the cross on 
your forehead, and he is your rightful hus- 


said Mother Komello, ‘‘but this lady’s fortune I must tell alone.” 
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band. It is death to both of you if you 
break your vows.” 

“Tell him to come for me himself, if he 
wants me so much,” said the impetuous 
beauty. “But tell him it will be useless, 
because I am going to be married tomor- 
row.” ‘The old woman was obliged to go 
with her mission unfulfilled. 

Flowers from Van Kleet greeted Egypt 
when she opened her eyes on her wedding 
day ; exquisite raiment was laid out before 
her, but the girl’s soul was in shadow. She 
could not shake off the gloom that 
enveloped her like a cloud. 

Over in the village, Young Faro was in 
dire straits. Hearing some _ discussion 
among the townspeople about the approach- 
ing wedding, he had listened intently. 
When one of the loungers in the group 
referred slightingly to Egypt as a half- 
breed gypsy girl who would injure Van 
Kleet’s social position, he leaped upon him 
and bore him to the ground. The by- 
standers sprang to the man’s assistance. 
In the melee knives were drawn and, before 
he knew it, Faro had stabbed his antag- 
onist to the heart. In a second he was up 
and away. His one thought was to reach 
Egypt and take her with him_ before 
these slow-limbed villagers could overtake 
them. 

Egypt was in the Lindsay stables bidding 
goodbye to her beloved horse when Faro 
dashed in. ‘Come, Egypt, come at once,” 
he panted. “The sheriff and his men will 
be following me. For your sake, I’ve had 
to fight.” 

“You need not fight for me,” said Egypt, 
proudly, ‘since you did not come to claim 
me until my wedding day was set. And 
you may go alone. I will not run away 
like a thief in the night.” 

He pleaded until they heard the sheriff's 
men approaching. “TI shall return for you, 
Egypt,” said Faro. “This is my token, 
which I give you with all my love.” He 
thrust a richly embroidered handkerchief 
into her hand and vanished. 

The men entered, with Lindsay at their 
head. ‘Where is the gypsy?” he asked 
Egypt, sternly. 

The girl stood proudly, 
high. 
answer. 

“Oh, come now, miss,” the sheriff ex- 
postulated. ‘“‘He had to come this way. 
He was seen here coming into the stables.” 


a 
with head held 
“T have seen no gypsy,” was her 


”? 


“Search, if you like,” said Egypt, con- 
temptuously, and started to turn away. 

But Lindsay noticed in her hand the 
handkerchief, which she had not had time 
to hide. He snatched it from her. 

“Here is a clue,” he said. ‘My daugh- 


ter is too soft-hearted to wish to injure 
even a gypsy, but this will help.” 
“Tom, get the hounds,” said the sheriff 


» his deputy. 

Egypt shuddered. They were going to 
have the bloodhounds track Young Faro. 
She almost fainted as she thought of what 
that might mean. 

“We are wasting time here,” 
say. ‘My daughter, 


said Lind- 
you must dress for 


your wedding.” And with Faro’s fate 
hanging in the balance, -the girl was 


obliged to go to her room, where ministering 
hands arrayed her dark loveliness in the 
shimmering robes and the long white veil 
of her bridal costume. 

Outside a storm was gathering. Egypt 
stood at the window and watched the light- 
ning flashes throw the broad lawn alter- 
nately into brightness and shadow. A 
figure was moving below behind the hedge 
and now came clambering up the vines to 
EK gypt’s balcony. It was Faro. The hounds 
were baying in the distance, and were com- 
ing closer as he vaulted over the railing 
and entered by the window. 

‘“‘How dare you?” breathed Egypt. 

“T told you I would come for you,” he 
said, quietly. ‘When they have called their 
dogs off, we will escape.” 

“There is no escape for me,” 
“T shall not go.” 

A gentle tapping was heard at the door 
and Van Kleet entered. ‘Forgive me for 
this intrusion, my dear, but the sheriff is 
below and says the gypsy is in the house.” 

“He is not here,” said Egypt, white- 
faced and trembling. But Van Kleet saw 
a movement behind the curtains, where 
Faro was hiding, and, striding over to him, 
drew the draperies aside. 

“Yes, I am here,” said Faro, stepping 
forward. “I have come to claim my prom- 
ised bride.” . 

“Your promised bride, as you call her,” 
said Van Kleet, “will be my lawfully 
wedded wife in a few minutes.” 

“That shall never be,” answered Faro. 


“Here and now, she must choose between 
us!” 


Egypt spoke quietly. 


said Egypt. 


“T have already 

















given my answer. 
Van Kleet.” 
Van Kleet turned to Faro. 
are satisfied. 
“You forget those pet lapdogs waiting 
below,” sneered Faro. 
“They shall be tied up until you can get 


I shall marry Nicholas 


“T trust you 
Now be off with you.” 


away. I shall report that I have found no 
one here.” He went out, leaving the two 
together. 


“Egypt!” pleaded the gypsy. ‘Have you 
forgotten our betrothal ceremony in the 
forest? Have you forgotten the sign by 
which I sealed you mine and the love-charm 
I gave you? No, by Heaven! for you are 
wearing that charm now, even on your 
wedding dress!” He pointed to the great 
tourmaline, which Egypt had refused to 
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remove until the actual moment of the 
ceremony. 

“T love you, Faro,” said Egypt, sadly. 
“T have always loved you. But my father 
is a Gorgio, and I must take a Gorgio 
husband.” 

“But he is not your father! Faro Black 
lied! He confessed it on his deathbed. 
You are not the Gorgio’s daughter. She 
died with her mother, who could not stand 
the stifling life of the people who live in 
houses. You are the child of the old 
chief’s sister, and a gypsy born and bred. 
You can never be happy away from us. A 
Romany cannot mate with a Gorgio.” 
At such times as these it was Van Kleet alone who 


understood her, or tried to comfort her, and she 
did not even discourage him as her lover. 
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Egypt heard his statement in amaze- 
ment. 

“Then my very presence here has been a 
lie,” she said, slowly. “I have no right to 
all these fine clothes.” 

“Vou have no right to 


“Stop!” she cried. ‘You have the wrong 


man! ‘This is not the gypsy you are look- 
ing for. I know them, the whole pack of 
them. Your man has gone that way!” 


Her wild manner and her gestures, more 





be penned up in a 
house,” flashed Faro. 
“You belong among 
your own people.” 

' “Go,” said Egypt. “I 
will follow you.” Faro 
looked at her question- 
ingly, but she reassured 
him. “You have my 
word. You are right— 
I belong to my own 
people. Go, my love.” 

And pausing only long 
enough to kiss the hem 
of her gown, Faro 
stepped outside to the 
balcony, and went the 
way he had come, while 
Egypt waited to write a 
note of explanation and 
regret for all the trouble 
she had unwittingly 
caused in the house of 
the rich Gorgio. 

But Faro’s departure 
from the house had been 
noted and, regardless of 
the wedding ceremony 
for which the guests 
were anxiously waiting, 
the dogs were again let 
loose and sent in pursuit 
of their prey. They 
soon closed in upon him. 
A group of the villagers 
saved him from their 
fangs, for they did not 


want the dogs to cheat 


them out of this re- 
venge upon their ma- 
rauder. Egypt, when 











she heard the alarm and 
knew that Faro was in 
danger, ran to the 
stables, dressed in her wedding gown as she 
was, and leaped upon her horse. 

‘We won’t part yet, my beauty,” she 
cried, lashing the animal into a furious gal- 
lop. She arrived before the sheriff's men 
could reach the spot on foot, and called 
to the angry mob to release the prisoner. 


“How dare you?’’ breathed Egypt. 


than her words, swept them off their feet, 
and before they knew it they were running 
in the direction toward which she pointed. 
“Quick! Behind me!” said Fgypt, and 
Young Faro vaulted lightly upon the 
horse. The two sped away and were soon 
lost to sight in the slowly gathering gloom. 





“IT told you I would come for you,”” 
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Years after, Nicholas Van Kleet, on a man,” she said. 
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“Just cross my palm with 


jaunt in his touring-car, encountered some _ silver.” Then, as he came nearer, ‘‘Nicho- 


mechanical difficulty and sat beside the las!” she cried. 


road while his chauffeur repaired the dam- “Egypt! Are you well, and happy?” 
age. A gypsy caravan came jogging along. “T am well, as you can see,” she an- 

















said Faro, quietly. ‘When they have called their dogs off, we will escape.’’ 


- Young Faro rode at its head and the first ican solidity 


swered. ‘And as for be- 


ing happy, there is my 


man, and here are my 
children. What more 
could I ask?” 

And truly, in the eyes 
of this Romany woman 
there glowed a deep and 
abiding joy. Her hus- 
band, her children, and 
the open road—these con- 
stituted her heaven, and 
these were hers. Egypt 
had wisely heeded the call 
of her people. 

When she had gone her 
way, Nicholas fell to won- 
dering, and his reverie was 
at first regretful. How 
much of color seemed 
to have gone out of his 
life with the departure of 
this Romany woman! 
How much of life itself 
had been bound up in her 
dark, vivacious beauty, in 
the electric circle of per- 
sonality which encom- 
passed her! Truly, his 
life since had been bound 
in shallows, without great 
joys and without great 
sorrows, for one emotion 
does not come without the 
other as its fellow. 

Had he married her? 

Nicholas’ heart gave a 
great leap — her vivid 
days might always have 
been vivid days for him; 
those sturdy children 
might have called him 
father; they might have 
left a hybrid heir whose 
gypsy blood and Amer- 


could have done mighty 


of the wagons contained Egypt and some _ things for his people. 
gypsy children. One tugged at her skirts On the other hand— 
and another lay in her arms. She ordered Had she become his bride, she would 








the driver to stop the wagon, scenting have pined away like a creature in a cage. 
an opportunity for the “dukkerin.” Nicholas, by force of circumstances, had 
“T’ll tell your fortune, my fine gentle- wisely heeded the call of his people. 





The Lady of 


the Names 


BUT LOUISE LOVELY FI- 
NALLY FOUND ONE THAT 
NO ONE COULD CRITI- 
CISE AND IT REMAINED 


This turkey 
business 

isn't on a 

set; it’s at 
home! 


Photographs 
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By K. Owen 


with more or less acumen by the late Mr. Shakespeare 


|: there weren’t anything in a name—a subject discussed 


—there would be no Louise Lovely. That is, there 
would be a Louise, but she wouldn’t be Lovely. No, not 
just that, either. She’d be lovely just the same, but she 
wouldn’t be Lovely. Now, that fixes it, the idea being 
to indicate that Miss Lovely owes her pulchritudinous 
cognomen to other than an accident of birth. Perhaps 
it was the inspiration of a publicity writer—or the hunch 
of an astute producer with a psychological tendency. 


At any rate, she who was once known otherwise now an- 
swers when messengers at Universal City page ‘‘Miss Lovely.” 

















It is doubtful whether any actress of 
screen note has had more names than 
this same Miss Lovely. Three of them 
in the course of a year is quite some 
record. 

When this curly blonde came from 
the Antipodes—a sort of pet name for 
Australia—she bore the somewhat 
stagey name of Louise Carbasse. It 
was a good enough name and had the 
additional merit of being her correct, 
christened name, but her first director 
was a German and he couldn’t pro- 
nounce it. He suggested that some 
more simple surname be adopted and, 
willing to accommodate, Miss Car- 

basse adopted the 

. Celtic name of 
Welch. 

This name 

also had a 

peculiar 

merit in be- 

ing one to 

-which our 
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heroine was entitled by law. You see, she 
had married a man named Welch, so she 
was really and truly Mrs. Welch. 

At about this time there was a name- 
changing epidemic at Universal City. Welch 
didn’t sound classy enough to somebody or 
other, and as a result, the subject of this 
verbal close-up became Louise Lovely. 

The most important fact in connection 
with Miss Carbasse-Welch-Lovely’s life 
history is that it began in Sydney, Austra- 
lia. It was here that she went on the 
stage at the age of nine years. She is of 
French-Australian parentage and was born 
on February 28, 1895. This makes her 22. 

Miss Lovely made her screen debut in 
Australia with the Australian Biograph 
company. She was with that company for 
more than two years and then came east— 


or west, whichever way they figure there 
—and landed on the shores of Universal 
City, of which she has been a citizeness 
ever since. 

Of course no story is complete without 
something about the favorite recreation of 
the story’s subject, and Miss Lovely says 
that hers is snow-shoeing, which she learned 
in Switzerland, where she received her edu- 
cation. 

Miss Lovely has appeared in a number 
of Blue-Bird photoplays, which are the best 
product of Universal, her favorite among 
them being “Bettina Loved a Soldier.’’ One 
of her more recent plays is “The Gift 
Girl.” If Louise enlisted, an official once- 
over would show that she was two inches 
over five feet tall, weighs 125 pounds 
and has Civil War-ish eyes—blue-grey. 
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Not satisfied with being Alcalde of the Only-Their-Husbands Club, and an actor of international 
celebrity as well, Lou-Tellegen, the same that led Geraldine Farrar to a marriage license, is now a 


Lasky director. 


He is seen here in a “‘lot’’ conference with studio-manager Milton Hoffman (at 


his left) and art-director Wilfred Buckland. 












CHAPLIN LINES UP A SCENE FOR HIMSELF 























Photo by Stagg 
A recent study of the director-comedian in his Los Angeles studio, preparing for the beginning of 
a new picture. 
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OME with Henry C. Rowland on his charming 

journey through the green glistening isles of the Pacific 

where romance flourishes as unhampered as the warm 
trades that continually blow over their coral shores. 

Listen to him while he spins this extraordinary yarn, 
“Pearls of Desire,"’ anepic romance of the South Seas to 
which all men yearn to go. 

Jack Kavanagh's longing then was not unusual. He 
had tired of the States and their humdrum existence and 
the unrest that was his took him down to Kailu in the 
South Pacific, there to take charge 
of a pearl concession with Harms 
as superintendent. 

Life on Kailu for Kavanagh 
and Harris was life primitive 
except for the few reminders of 
back home civilization that they 
kept with them. They ate when 
hungry and they drank when dry 
and their manners and clothes 
they let go to the devil— almost. Altogether it was an 
easy existence, but unbrightened by the company of 
women. 

And then one day Captain Bill Connor's old schooner 
Favorite dropped her mud hook in the lagoon, and life 
on Kailu picked up— Captain Billy's passengers were a 
Massachusetts bishop, his sister, Mrs. Alice Stormsby, 
and last and most proper, her niece Enid Weare, as 
beautiful as she was prudish, and not, so her aunt said, 
“the marrying sort”’, in fact rather a man hater. 

The visitors accepted Kavanagh’s hospitality and after 
a few days the bishop surprised him with a request that he 
and the two women be allowed to accompany him in 
his expedition down to Trocadero island to look over a 
new pearl concession—and 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
OF 


Pearls of Desire 


conventionality was enough to tighten the corners of 
her prim lips (which from their contour certainly looked 
to be fashioned for kisses rather than criticism) and to draw 
a fine line down the middle of her smooth, wide forehead. 
The second day out, she had mistaken the time and come 
on deck half an hour too early, to find Kavanagh in pa- 
jamas, brushing his teeth, and from her behavior for the 
next several hours, one might have thought that she had 
burst inadvertently upon a saturnalia. He felt like box- 
ing her small, pink ears, with a good shake to follow, and 

had much ado to be polite. 
Even that man of God, the 
fatuous bishop, got on her bad 
books at times. He held himself 
a bit of a dog and had a reper- 
toire of what he was pleased to 
consider risqué stories (save the 
mark) older than the schooner 
and which might have been told 
with discretion in any girl's sem- 
inary. One which he narrated with many sly chuckles when 
primed with port had to do with the lady who “slipped 
on something and came down” (Charley Dollar's grand- 
father had probably heard the tale) and at its conclusion 
Miss Enid must needs rise in her wrath with a face like a 
thunder squall, dark with lurid edges, and slam into her 
stateroom with a vehemence which threatened the door. 
When seated on the breezy deck, let the spill of the 
mainsail or any wanton eddy raise the hem of her skirt to 
reveal an inch or two of ankle and she would spring to 
her feet with a sudden flush of anger on her boyish face 
and a quick glance of intolerance at whatever man was 
nearest, as though he were responsible for this elemental 
disrespect. When Charley Dollar passed her, the neck 
of his blouse open to reveal 





Kavanagh gave permission. 
Almost anyone would with 
Mrs. Stormsby’s warm eyes 
upon him and the lovely 
proportions of Enid con- 
stantly before his eyes. 
The expedition set out 
in Kavanagh's ancient 
schooner Circe, which he 
intended replacing with 
a new one purchased 
in Samoa as soon as he 
could reach the latter group. 
On board, besides the visi- 
tors, were Charley Dollar, 
a Kanaka overseer, and the 
pearling crew; and one and 
all they agreed that Enid 
Weare was the “‘prissiest” 
girl they had ever encoun- 
tered. The first days on 
Kailu had indicated that; 
even the sight of the half- 
clad natives aroused her to 
a sort of shame, and she 
flew into a sudden anger if 
anyone looked at her 
ankles, which were dis- 
tinctly worth looking at. 
After ten years of the 
free and easy life of the 





a fragment of the tattooing 
which covered his great, 
bronzed chest, she would 
avert her eyes with an in- 
voluntary contraction of her 
features which seemed to 
increase the upward rake 
of her slighty tilted nose. 

Twenty-five miles from 
Trocadero, a howling 
South Sea _ squall 
spanked the Circe on the 
quarter, twisted and bent 
her and finally drove her 
on a reef. In the chaos 
that followed Kavanagh 
and Enid necessarily were 
thrown closer together than 
before—and she became 
more of an enigma. 

All hands turned to 
load the boats with equip- 
ment and stores and set out 
for Trocadero, where they 
arrived safely. Here was 
a desert isle, here was the 
primitive and here two men 
and two women, and one 
of them “too nice for 
words,” must live until the 


boat crew which had been 








Pacific, it is rather vexing 
to be continually on one’s guard for fear of offending 
the silly sensibility of a prudish schoolgirl. The slight- 
est casual reference to anything not of a strictly censored 
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dispatched for help could 

return with another vessel — possibly ten days. 
In the midst of this predicament hard luck took a hand; 
pirate hordes from a neighboring group raided the island. 
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Pearls of Desire 


A Twentieth-Century Romance of the South 





Seas —tne most remarkable story of the year. 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


CHAPTER V 


LONG the beach I went, half mad, 
mumbling and biting at my knuckles 
in the impotence of grief and rage. 

I rounded the little rock promontory be- 
hind which was the small bight where 
lay our camp and then as the bungalows 
came in view I fetched up with a sort of 
incoherent whimper and both hands flew 
up to shield my eyes. There was the flash 
of a moving object in the doorway of the 
ladies’ bungalow ; a pale-blue object, and 
as the cry of relief was wrenched out of 
me the bishop bareheaded and in his silk 
pajamas appeared against the black inte- 
rior and stood for an instant staring in 
my direction. Then, with a cry he started 
towards me on a run; a ridiculous bob- 
bing run as his short, corpulent figure 
was put into this unaccustomed motion. 
He had almost reached me when another 
figure draped in shimmering white ap- 
peared for a moment framed in the door- 
way of the bungalow, then vanished. I 
burst into a sob of relief. 

But there was no emotion of thankful- 
ness and prayer expressed on the bishop’s 
crimson face as he pulled up in front of 
me and stood panting, too winded to 
speak. And then, catching his breath 
there poured out of his reverend mouth 
such a torrent of profane objurgation as 
would have got him unfrocked in the first 
two words could they have been heard by 
a synod of his fellow ecclesiastics. Not 
to give evidence injurious to a guest in 
holy orders I shall exercise a censorship 
on his immediate remarks. In his heat 
and wrath, with his bulbous figure ill-con- 
cealed beneath his diaphanous sleeping 
garments, he looked like an enraged Gam- 
brinus. 

“Curse those 
roared. 
clean. 


black devils!” he 
“They've gone and stripped us 
They haven't left us a shoe- 





string beyond what you see. Where were 
you, sir? I say, where were you? Do 
you call this a way to protect your de- 
fenseless guests? Why were you not here? 
I expected every moment to hear the crack 
of your rifle from the cliffs and see one 
of their damned crew sent to Hades! 
‘They sneaked upon us in our sleep. There 
was not so much as a chance to grab up 
a stick or stone. I have never felt such 
a fool in all my life!” 

I could only stand and goggle at him. 
The revulsion of feeling swept away all 
power of speech or action. I had ex- 
pected to come upon almost anything hor- 
rible or ghastly and here was the bishop 
pivoting and gesticulating, swaying on his 
short pedicles like a captive balloon in a 
gust of wind. His face was purple; the 
perspiration had glued his thin pajamas 
to his rotund form like wet tissue paper 
and his spherical paunch shook convuls- 
ively like. that of Santa Claus in ‘The 
Night Before Christmas,” though not from 
merriment. And then, as the reaction en- 
veloped me I became the silly victim of 
irrepressible mirth. An _ hysterical bleat 
that was haif a sob wrenched loose from 
me; my legs buckled and let me down 
on the sand in a fit of insane and riot- 
ious laughter. This so incensed the bishop 
as to deprive him utterly of speech and 
then, being a good old soul at heart, the 
humor of the situation suddenly thrust 
back his flood of wrath and he broke into 
an asthmatic cackle. 

‘And the ladies?” I gasped presently, 
wiping my eyes. 

“They are even worse off than our- 
selves,” he sputtered. Dammit sir, they 
haven’t a stitch but their silk nighties 
which are about as much protection as 
mosquito netting. ‘The only wonder is that 
the black bandits left them those. They 


have stripped us clean of every blessed 
thing but what we have on. 


The first I 
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knew of their presence was a poke in the 
brisket and I awoke to see a horrible black 
mushroom-eared devil prodding at me 
with the butt of a spear. Then came some 
screams from the ladies’ bungalow and we 
were hauled out and flung down in the 
midst of a nightmarish rabble that mowed 
and gibbered at us like a band of demons 
from the pit. ‘Two of them stood guard 
over us with their spears while the others 
looted the premises. They took our 
clothes, our bedding, curtains, the sails 
with all of our household goods and chat- 
tels, even to the cooking utensils. They 
would have taken the stove if it had not 
been so heavy. ‘That I believe is the only 
article they left, and one can’t wear the 
stove. What the devil can we wear?” 

I stared at him aghast, then asked feebly 
how the ladies had stood the ordeal. 

“Like Spartan women. They were more 
furious than afraid—especially Enid. I 
was afraid that they would get themselves 
knocked in the head or speared. An 
emaciated old horror tugged at Enid’s 
gown to rip it off and she fetched him 
a rap that keeled him over. The others 
seemed to take it as a joke and grimaced 
and chattered like a band of apes. Yet 
they seemed rather awed at the ladies and 
did not offer any further violence, appear- 
ing to consider that they had made a good 
enough haul. It is a lucky thing for us 
that you stowed the guns and those stores 
in the cave for they took every bit of 
food about the place and left us a tub 
of filthy stinking dried fish in exchange. 
But what are we going to do for clothes? 
There is not a stitch of textile in the whole 
damn place. I suppose it scarcely becomes 
my cloth to express myself in this way, 
but as I have no cursed cloth beside what 
you see I don’t care a damn if it doesn’t! 
What is there as a makeshift? We have 
got to find some blasted thing to cover 
us, and quick, as Enid is having a regular 
fit. She is like a crazy girl, what with 
her outraged modesty and the prospect 
of nothing to put on.” 

I pondered the problem. Our stores 
contained no cloth of any kind nor were 
they themselves any too abundant as for 
convenience we had placed much of the 
canned goods and flour and beans and other 
staples in the bungalow. But the question 





xf clothing was most pressing, for com- 
fort’s as well as modesty’s sake. The nights 








So the 
situation, while ridiculous in a way, had 
its very serious aspect, and for the life 
of me I could see no immediate solution 


can be chilly even on the equator. 


to the problem. The vegetable growth 
of the island was dry, brittle and impos- 
sible to weave. Thinking of bodily cov- 
ering naturally suggested animal integu- 
ments and that in turn proposed the 
possibility of birdskins as a medium for 
our protection against changes of temper- 
ature, but that entailed the shooting and 
skinning of a good many wild-fowls, to 
say nothing of tanning and stitching to- 
gether. I was considering the feasibility 
of this when the bishop said: ‘‘Here comes 
Alice. Perhaps she may be able to sug- 
gest something. She’s got a good head, 
has Alice.” 


LANCING at Alice as she approached 

us I agreed with him, and a little 
more. ‘Merely her walk proclaimed her 
a goddess,” I translated in my mind, and 
felt suddenly abashed and unworthy. I 
was convinced that I could have prevented 
all of this mess if I had only been on 
the spot at the time instead of washing 
my clothes and catching little fish. I 
could have prevented it not by potting 
these aborigines from the cliffs, which 
would probably have led to immediate re- 
taliation and the massacre of my guests, 
but by talking to the raiders and manag- 
ing to convince them that it would be 
well worth their while not only to leave 
us in peace but to serve us to the best 
of their considerable ability in advertis- 
ing our predicament throughout adjacent 
islands where traders occasionally called 
on the off chance of a little business. 
I was by that time fairly well-known 
throughout that wide-flung area of sea and 
scattered islands, not only in trade circles 
but as a sort of self-instituted police off- 
cial who had undertaken the suppression 
of certain forms of lawlessness, not only 
as regarded aborigines, but their abusers, 
notably one Captain Drake, a well-bred 
scoundrel whom I had twice jacked up be- 
fore a Pacific tribunal only to have him 
escape through lack of courageous wit- 
nesses of his misdeeds. 

Returning to Alice Stormsby and 
clothes (or the lack of them), I felt curi- 
ously embarrassed at her approach and 
repressed with some difficulty a strong 





























Here was Enid. . 


- » her dark wavy hair tumbled over her bare shoulders, making little &asping sobs. 
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desire to decamp. But this passed im- 
mediately upon my glancing at her calm, 
but worried face, and finding there not 
the slightest hint of self-consciousness. 
She walked straight to where we were 
standing and she might have been clad 
in the latest tailor-made model so far as 
concerned any perceptible shrinking in her 
manner. 

“This is a nice mess, Jack,” said she. 
“Has your ingenuity anything to sug- 
gest ?” 

I tried to tell her how much I deplored 
the catastrophe, but she cut me short. 
“You are not to blame,” said she, “and, 
anyhow, that is not the point. Enid is 
having the most awful tantrum and abso- 
lutely refuses to be reasonable. She says 
that she will not stir from the bungalow 
unless you and Geoffrey move your quar- 
ters to the other side of the beach and 
agree not to come within sight of this 
place.” 

“But that is absurd,” the bishop ex- 
postulated. “We can’t leave you here to 
shift for yourselves, and think how dreary 
it would be.” 

I asked irritably if the girl took us for 
a couple of satyrs and added that she 
would have to be sensible and make the 
best of it until I could manage to get 
some bird skins, when it would be pos- 
sible to construct some sort of garment. 
The bishop endorsed my remarks. “After 
all,” said he, “there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. It is God that made us and 
not we ourselves and perhaps this expe- 
rience may be intended as a lesson to us 
not to dwell too greatly on the importance 
of vain things nor to shrink at the inno- 


cent exposure of our earthly tenements. , 


Where there is no lewd suggestion there 
can be no disgrace. Go tell her to come 
out and get it over with and not play the 
silly little prude. The situation is diffi- 
cult enough without any further complica- 
tions.” 

To these sensible words Mrs. Stormsby 
shook her head. Enid was utterly impos- 
sible, she said, and furiously declined to 
listen to any argument on the subject. The 
mere suggestion that we should mingle 
thus lightly clad seemed to arouse her al- 
most to the point of hysteria. And there 
we were. 

Turning the situation in my mind I de- 
cided to take a drastic step and put an 


end to this foolishness. It might be days 
before we should be able to fabricate bird- 
skin garments and in the meantime we 
could not think of isolating the ladies, 
nor could Enid be permitted to stick to 
the sanctuary of the bungalow. Such a 
measure would be bad for her nerves and 
might endanger her health. I pointed this 
out to the others and finished by stating 
that in my opinion it would be merely the 
first exposure which would upset her and 
that thereafter she would quickly accustom 
herself to the situation. An artist’s model 
no doubt finds the first Genouement very 
trying and subsequently becomes indiffer- 
ent to the business. What I therefore 
proposed was that we utterly ignore Enid’s 
insistence on seclusion, treating it as the 
caprice of a petulant child and obliging 
her to make the best of it and accept what 
she could not help. 

At this practically brutal suggestion the 
bishop looked rather scared while Alice 
Stormsby appeared dubious. “She would 
loathe you for the rest of her life, Jack,” 
was her cheerful assurance, ‘and I am 
not sure but that the shock to her feelings 
would produce a nervous crisis or some- 
thing of the sort. Might it not be better 
to give her a little time to adapt herself to 
the situation by degrees?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘That would simply 
mean letting her mope in the cabin and 
brood over what she would fancy our dis- 
regard for her feelings. Let’s go in there 
right now and tell her that she has just 
got to forget her false modesty and con- 
tinue to do her share in our daily routine. 
It is going to be hard enough for the four 
of us without any superfluous annoyances 
such as catering to the whim of a spoiled 
child. We have lost the bulk of our stores 
and we shall have to help out our larder 
by fishing and fowling and some truck 
gardening. ‘To-morrow I shall clear a 
patch and plant some corn and potatoes 
on the off chance of there being any hitch 
in our rescue. Now let us go in and talk 
to the young lady.” 

But the craven bishop hung back. He 
had once or twice seen his niece in one 
of her fits of anger and held her person- 
ality in a considerable amount of awe. 
Alice Stormsby also offered some feeble 
demur, muttering something about being 
afraid that Enid would never speak to 
her again were she to assist in forcing her 
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I had shortened her lead and though scarcely able to see for the blood and pain in my eyes, managed to 
scramble up and nearly overtake her. 
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hand, so with a shrug of impatience I 
turned and started for the bungalow. | 
NID was surely taking the whole thing 

pretty badly because on drawing near 
I heard her low, choking sobs. Perhaps 
that should have given me pause, but 
on the contrary, | felt more than ever 
convinced that this sort of thing should 
not be allowed to continue, for danger of 
the girl’s working herself into a shockingly 
nervous state. After all, a fit of anger is 
more salutary than brooding over out- 
raged sensibilities, so I slipped inside pre- 
cisely as I would have done under ordinary 
circumstances. 

A peculiar tableau presented itself. 
Here was Enid sitting with her elbows 
on the dining table, her face in her hands 
and her dark, wavy hair tumbled over her 
bare shoulders, making little gasping sobs, 
and at the same time instinctively protect- 
ing her ear from the inquisitive and sym- 
pathetic pecks of a diminutive bantam 
cock who had apparently installed him- 
self as her knight errant. I had taken this 
little warrior aboard on our sailing from 
Kialu because Enid and he had developed 
a friendship and I thought he might 
amuse her en voyage. Our poultry was 
Shanghai stock and there was a gangly 
cockerel of this breed in the selected stock 
aboard. Little Dicky (the bantam), whose 
head came about even with the big Shang- 
hai’s spur had lost no time in establish- 
ing his moral supremacy, and bullied that 
big rooster to the point where he thought 
twice before starting to crow! 

Enid, by some peculiar grace of hers, 
had made Dicky accept himself seriously 
as her devoted champion. He did not 
like me because I sometimes teased him, 
scuffing a foot in his direction at the 
risk of a jab in the leg from his long, 
curved, needle-pointed spurs. So now, as 
the doorway framed me he cocked his head 
in my direction, filled his small chest, and 
gave vent to a challenging crow. 

Enid roused herself a little, pushed the 
hair back from her shoulders, and think- 
ing, apparently, that it was Alice Storms- 
by who had entered, asked in a stifled voice 
and without looking up: ‘Well, have you 
sent them away?” 


“See here, Enid,” I answered, ‘‘this won’t 


do. We are all in the same boat and you'll 
have to turn to and lend a hand.” 


And then the magazine exploded. I 
doubt that she had heard what I said, 
because at the first sound of my voice 
she seemed to become galvanized. She 
sprang up, capsizing the stool on which 
she was sitting and turned to me a face 
which was white to the lips. 

“You—!” she cried, chokingly, and 
grabbed at the neck of her robe de nuit. 
“How dare you! Get out of here 

wa 

“Don't be silly,” I answered. ‘This 
is no time for such performances. We 
have been stripped of all our gear and 
we've got to keep our heads and study 
ways and means if we don’t want to suffer 
real privation. = 

I might as well have talked to the ig- 
nited fuse of a stick of dynamite, request- 
ing it not to blow up. My words said 
nothing to her. She surged against the 
table and Dicky teetered on its 
rim like a performing fowl. No profaned 
modesty was now evident in Enid. She 
was in a white rage which took no heed 
of anything beyond the shame of my pres- 
ence there. 

“Will you go?” she gasped, and then as 
I did not move she whipped suddenly 
about in her tracks and swinging down 
gripped the stool by one leg. I saw her 
amiable intention, and having no wish to 
receive that piece of furniture in the face, 
took a stride forward and gripped her 
wrists. 

“Stop it,’ I said. ‘“Haven’t you any 
sense? Behave yourself and be reasonable. 
Here we are stripped clean. Most of our 
stores are gone. I want you to help me 
set the seine. Your aunt is laid up with 
her ankle and the bishop and I can’t man- 
age it alone. 

She tore herself out of my grasp with 
a strength which was amazing for so ex- 
quisitely formed a girl. Then, seeing that 
she was launched on some attempt of vio- 
lence, whether to herself or me, I seized 
her by the shoulders. She fought like a 
fury and while I was trying to control her 
there came a flutter of feathers in my face 
and I felt a piercing, agonizing pain just 
under my left eye. Enid was panting and 
snarling like a trapped lynx, I trying to 
restrain her for the good of us both, and 
in the scrimmage here came Dicky again 
and planted his wicked little spur so that 
I felt it grit against my cheekbone. Then 






































he fell off the table, but quite undaunted, 
stabbed me in the patellar ligament, just 
above the knee-cap. 


[s it possible to imagine anything more 

shamefully ridiculous? Here was I 
struggling to hold.this furious girl in her 
flimsy silk nightgown, and to do so with- 
out undue violence, while an absurd little 
bantam was punching my hide full of 
holes. In fact, I was sure that he had 
got one eye to his score for it became 
immediately suffused with blood and hurt 
intolerably. The pain of it and the curi- 
osity to discover whether it was still in 
working order led me to shift my hold on 
Enid’s shoulders, and the next instant she 
had wrenched herself free and darted 
through the door. ‘Then, as I plunged 
gropingly after her I collided with the 
table and here was that little feathered 
fury in my face again, after the other eye, 
and nearly getting it, too, for he gashed 
the brow so that it hung down over the 
lid. Dicky’s fighting methods were those 
of a jiu-jitsu wrestler whom I once saw 
in a bout with a German twice his size 
and weight. He went after that Teuton’s 
joints and ligaments in their order of 
importance and with conscientious thor- 
oughness, managing to sprain them in suc- 
cession until his big. antagonist lay 
crippled and helpless. 

So it was with Dicky, who no doubt 
reasoned that while his spur might not 
be deep enough to reach a vital point, 
yet it would serve to blind me and thus 
render me innocuous. -He nearly managed 
it, too. I caught him in one hand as I 
staggered through the door and have al- 
ways been proud of the fact that I did 
not squeeze his little body to a pulp as I 
felt like doing, but merely tossed him be- 
hind me. His triumphant crow followed 
me as I started in pursuit of Enid, who 
had already a good start, and was run- 
ning swiftly down the beach toward the 
rocky promontory about two hundred 
yards away, her transparent nightdress 
fluttering in the breeze. 

The bishop, his eyes like blue china 
' saucers, shouted something after me and 
Alice gave a little scream at sight of my 
face. She thought that Enid had been 
doing a tidy bit of gouging. And so this 
absurd and shocking chase became a hue 
and cry, for Alice fell in after me and the 
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bishop puffed along in her wake at a 
discreet distance. It makes me blush to 
recall the beastly business and even as I 
lumped along, half-seeing, I was curs- 
ing myself for an infatuated idiot ever to 
have imagined that I had any of the 
requisite qualities for the taming of a 
shrew. 

It seems incredible that a healthy girl 
of sound mind should prefer drowning 
herself than to live and move and. have 
her being in a pink silk nightgown before 
the eyes of a recent male acquaintance, 
who was yet a man of honor, withal, and 
she duly chaperoned by a fat bishop and 
a widowed aunt in similar tenue. But 
at that particular moment she was not of 
sound mind, having just passed through 
an ordeal which was enough to destroy 
the mental equilibrium of any woman, 
first in awakening to find herself in the 
hands of naked savages, and then in hav- 
ing her privacy so crudely invaded by a 
rough-spoken person in pajamas and of 
the hated sex. She was outraged, furious 
and frenzied and for the moment pre- 
ferred death to further indignity, and this 
choice became immediately obvious to me, 
for she sprang lightly up on the whale- 
backed rock which jutted out into the 
lagoon and started to run to its extrem- 
ity. But I had shortened her lead and 
though scarcely able to see for the blood 
and pain in my eyes managed to scramble 
up and nearly overtake her when she flung 
herself into the deep, green water. It was 
a sharky-looking place under the ledge, 
but there was no help for it, so I took 
a running dive and grabbed her about a 
fathom down and dragged her to the sur- 
face. 

Then for a moment I had my hands 
full, for she was strong and more athletic 
than one would have imagined from her 
full, rounded figure. If there were any 
sharks about they must have started their 
engines, put their helms down and stood 
out to sea with all possible despatch, for 
we made more rumpus than a stern- 
wheeled steamboat, lashing about in the 
water like a turbine. But the agony of 
the bitter brine in my eyes gave me an 
unnatural strength, and presently she went 
limp in my clutch and I drew her to the 
ledge and delivered her into the trembling 
hands of her relatives. It was all that I 


could do to crawl out myself and what 
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Her robe de nuit was torn away from her shoulders, on the round softness of which I caught 
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sight of the livid prints left by my fingers. 
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with the effort and the shock of recent 
events and the unendurable pain of my 
eyes, everything turned black and I lost 
consciousness. It must be remembered that 
I was but recently convalescent from such 
an attack of fever as might easily have 
done for one less tough of fiber and had 
not yet regained a third of my normal 
force. The last thing I remember was 
the bishop’s tremulous voice as he gasped 
in horror: “My God .. . what’s 
happened to his eyes?” 


CHAPTER VI 


HE very intensity of the pain which 
Thad caused me to faint may have had 

some effect in restoring my senses, for 
presently I opened my lids only to shut 
them again with a groan. But in that 
brief second I discovered that I was not 
totally blind, as yet, at least, and also 
that Enid had apparently got suddenly 
sane. My glimpse revealed her sitting at 
my elbow, leaning over me and staring at 
my face-with an expression of terrified 
dismay. It was evident that she had dis- 
missed all thought of herself, for her robe 
de nuit was torn away from her shoul- 
ders, on the soft roundness of which I 
caught sight of the livid prints left by my 
fingers. 

Alice was supporting my head. She 
asked me gently how I felt. 

“Like a fool,” I answered. ‘‘However, 
that is quite natural and serves me right. 
I imagine that Enid need have no more 
fear of my gazing on her scant attire.” 

“What do you mean?” Enid asked in a 
trembling voice. ‘“Can’t you see?” 

“Not very well,” I said, “besides, it 
hurts too much to try. I rather imagine 
I’m destined to share the fate of the peep 
ing Tom who spied on Lady Godiva. Have 
I any eyes left?’ And I tried to open 
them. 

“The left one is rather badly torn,” 
said Alice, “but the damage to the right 
does not appear to have injured the eye- 
ball so far as one can see.’’ Her rather 
low-pitched voice vibrated with anger. 
“How could you have done such a thing, 
Enid ?” 

“But I tell you I didn’t!’ she protested. 
“T have no idea how it happened.” 

“Enid is not to blame,” I said. “It was 
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that infernal little Dicky. He flew into 
my face and spurred me.” 

“Well, upon my word!” gasped the 
bishop. “That silly little rooster gouge 
you up like that? As if we had not our 
share of misfortune already. And those 
horrible black brutes have not left us as 
much as a pinch of tobacco or a drop of 
stimulant. What would we better do for 
you, my dear Jack?” 

I told him as good a treatment as any 
which I could think of would be to rip 
off the sleeve of my pajamas, wring it 
out in sea water and put a compress over 
my eyes. ‘The brine stung bitterly, but 
I had an idea that it might prove cleans- 
ing. ‘This was accordingly done and we 
sought the shelter of the camp, Alice and 
Enid, the latter strangely docile, guiding 
my steps. In the cool darkness of the 
bungalow we held a council of war. As 
the first prime necessity seemed to be that 
of bodily covering I suggested getting the 
shotgun and ammunition from the cave 
in the cliffs and proceeding to slaughter 
sea-birds with alk possible despatch. 
There would be no difficulty about this as 
the wild-fowl scarcely took the trouble to 
get out of one’s way and it would not re- 
quire many of the big gull-albatross that 
thronged on Trocadero to make a proper 
garment. I could skin these birds blind- 
folded as well as with the use of my eyes 
and after being roughly tanned they could 
be stitched together with strands of fish- 
line. The surgical kit was with our other 
supplies in the cavern and contained some 
curved Haggedorn needles which would 
prove just the trick for this sort of dress- 
making. So the bishop departed to carry 
out my advice, albeit with many misgiv- 
ings as to scaling the cliff. 


1"? 


FoR the next five or six days the women 

must have suffered considerably, though 
with never an audible complaint. They col- 
lected dried seaweed for beds and went 
up to the lake to fish in the early hours 
of the morning. The bishop also suc- 
ceeded excellently well in his fowling and 
never lost his cheerful optimism, though 
at first the climbing and other physical 
effort must have hit him pretty hard. For 
my part, I was obliged to remain in the 
bungalow with bandaged eyes, as the 
slightest degree of light was insupport- 
able. However, I was able to prepare the 





bird-skins and do sundry little jobs through 
the sense of touch. Thanks to clean tis- 
sues, my eyes mended speedily and at the 
end of five days I was able to dispense 
with the bandages in the shade. 

Oddly enough, or perhaps naturally 
enough, Enid, having once been brought 
to her senses and the responsibilities of the 
situation, shed all her silly scruples and 
accepted the necessities of the case with 
uncomplaining philosophy. There may 
have been some truth in my theories about 
getting used to things, because even after 
the removal of my bandages she seemed 
utterly indifferent to the scantiness of her 
attire, even in my presence. After all, a 
return to nature is far less difficult than 
one might imagine. The principles of 
nature are basic ones and not to be ham- 
pered by artificial conventions—especially 
when the latter are out of reach. 

In fact, we all became amazingly ac- 
customed to our condition and soon lost 
sight of its outrageous aspects, becoming 
reconciled to mere physical comfort apart 
from all idea of luxury. The feature 
which undoubtedly helped us the most 
was that of necessary occupation, often 
fatiguing, and the fact that we began to 
feel so fit. Nature was surely and swiftly 
effacing the effects of self-indulgence in 
each of us. We ate less, but with raven- 
ous appetites, slept less, but more refresh- 
ingly and worked hard to make our posi- 
tion as comfortable as possible against the 
change of season which we might presently 
expect. The result of this regime 
soon became apparent in our physical 
economies. The bishop from resembling 
a Bacchus or Gambrinus began to assume 
the proportions of a Vulcan. The out- 
lines of his heavy muscles became evident 
through their waning superficial layer of 
adipose tissue; his complexion cleared 
and tanned and his full jowls contracted 
to show the strong, firm bony structures 
beneath. His eyes cleared from a rheumy 
blue to a bright alertness and the very 
workings of his mind showed the regenera- 
tion of latent mental faculties. 

Similar changes were also apparent in 
Alice and Enid. The latter particularly 
lost much of her plump roundness and 
showed bone and muscle, while not becom- 
ing actually thin. Her step and carriage 


and physical exertions suggested a dancer 
in the pink of condition. 


Alice, always 

















svelte and supple, became more than ever 
like a lioness or tigress, and seemed utterly 


tireless. Neither woman seemed to burn 
nor tan, despite the exposure to the sun, 
but their skins acquired a rich, ivory tone 
and texture. 

As for myself, I put on weight instead 
of taking it off, probably because my for- 
mer routine had entailed very ‘little mus- 
cular effort and my tissues may have suf- 
fered from lack of work and its ensuing 
tonicity of fiber. My eyes were not long 
in healing, the damage being mostly to the 
conjuctivae, more from Dicky’s talons 
than his spurs, and not involving the cor- 
nea. In fact, the stab over the knee 
proved to be more serious, as being a punc- 
tured wound from the little devil’s spur 
it got infected and required incision, lam- 
ing me for nearly three weeks. However, 
that too, eventually healed. 


VEN before we were able to avail our- 
selves of the feathered tunics we had 
ceased to feel any particular need of 
clothes, morally as well as physically. We 
moved about with the calm dignity of 
Olympians, and we felt an Olympian life 
and vigor and the rush of clean, strong 
blood in our veins. It seemed almost as 
though we were absorbing Nature’s vital 
elixirs through our nearly naked skins, 
breathing with them as it were, inhaling 
strong etheric principles and exhaling 
those waste products which serve to clog 
and hamper free metabolism. Also we 
became indifferent to thermic changes. 
The sudden alterations of heat and cold 
which had at first distressed us now be- 
came refreshing and stimulating with no 
sense of disagreeable shock. The hot 
scorch of the sun was pleasant when not 
too extreme, and so was the fresh draught 
of the trades which had at first contained 
a chill. Our skin surfaces were being put 
through a course of calesthenics which 
trained them to react immediately and to 
maintain an equilibrium of temperature. 
During this period of change Enid 
proved an interesting human study to me. 
The combination of things appeared to 
have done something to her nature, de- 
veloping it along different lines. It al- 


most seemed as if the shock to her pro- 
prieties had left them paralyzed to a great 
extent while at the same time liberating 
manner which 


a certain recklessness of 
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sometimes swung, I thought, to the other 
extreme. She reminded me of a shy, re- 
served and oversensitive boy, who, from 
being tied to his mother’s apron-strings, 
is sent off to a big boarding school and 
comes home after his first term with a bit 
of a swagger and a package of cigarettes 
concealed about his person. This self- 
contained and prudish maiden, now that 
the props of polite society had been 
knocked from under her, seemed to be 
relapsing to the pure and simple pagan. 
It was as though she had been bereft of 
her conventional ideas with the loss of 
their proper setting, and did not regret 
them. 

For my part I liked her better in this 
new phase. She was gayer and more com- 
panionable, though sometimes with a cer- 
tain contemptuous cut to her careless com- 
ments on topics which formerly she could 
not have been brought to discuss; matters 
pertaining to sentiment and romance and 
friendship and even love. For all these 
abstract qualities she professed a mock- 
ing disregard and her profession of this 
was not always polite. I observed also 
a certain change in her manner to us 
others; not precisely a lessened respect, 
but something approaching it. She joked 
the bishop on his increasing symmetry of 
form, assuring him that a few more months 
of island life might make him quite a 
decent figure of a man and a possible 
candidate for athletic honors. From the 
day of our encounter she called me 
“Jack” and, the danger to my eyes a thing 
of the past, she sometimes poked fun at 
me for having been put hors de combat by 
a bantam rooster. As to her state of 
deshabille, from the time of her outburst 
she appeared to give it never a thought, 
but this condition was soon remedied; it 
did not take us long to make very service- 
able and picturesque tunics from our bird- 
skin material, and when my bandage was 
discarded I found both her and Alice clad 
in feathery tunics reaching a little below 
the knee and held at the waist by withes 
of bark. Arms and ankles were bare, and 
developing some skill as a cobbler, I soon 
shod them with bark sandals. We also 
plaited conical hats from split palm leaves, 
and thus costumed, the women presented 
very curious but charming figures. The 
bishop and I fashioned ourselves kilts from 
the same integuments, though ours were 
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devoid of plumage and tanned into a hide 
resembling fine kid. There was no lack 
of this supply nor was it necessary to ex- 
haut our ammunition in procuring it, as the 
fowl could be taken easily at night with 
the aid of a stick and a lantern. 

I think that Alice and the bishop were 
rather worried at this peculiar volte face 
of Enid, and I sometimes caught the eyes 
of the former resting on her niece with 
an expression of curious anxiety. For my 
part it was as I have said—a thoroughly 
welcome change, and one which seemed 
not unnatural and justifying my theories. 
Four people of normal intelligence cast 
away upon a desert island, then stripped 
of their goods and forced to the exercise 
of their ingenuity, could hardly be ex- 
pected to observe their former habits of 
mind in regard to social intercourse. 
Enid’s, position was not dissimilar to that 
of a nurse in time of war, who, after her 
first shock at the brutal stripping of super- 
ficialities, reorganizes her  peace-time 
ethics, rolls up her sleeves and turns to 
with the determination to do her bit. 


[P‘¥s passed ; weeks passed, and still 
no sign of a sail on the horizon. I 
began to feel a certain anxiety about the 
boats, though I could not see how any 
ill might have befallen them, for they 
were ably manned, staunch and sound, 
amply provisioned and the weather had 
remained fixed fair. It seemed to me 
most probable that they had arrived at 
their destinations, but that no vessel was 
immediately available for our relief. 
Nevertheless the stores were running low 
in spite of the strictest economy, and I 
was getting worried. I had set the seine 
in the riffle behind the bar, hauling it 
every morning so that we had an abundance 
of sea food, but one cannot live indefinitely 
on fish. ; 
Things were getting to this pass when 
one late afternoon Alice and I climbed 
to the top of Trocadero’s higher tower 
to search the horizon for a sail. This 
time we found it at the very first glance 
over the brim of the cliff; a rosy little 
speck against the streaming color behind. 
Here was no question of doubt. This 
schooner was coming to our relief. There 
was nothing else to bring a vessel to Troca- 
dero. 
“Your period of exile is over,” I said 








to Alice, and then, as she did not answer, 
I asked her: “‘Aren’t you glad?” 

She shrugged. ‘Oh, yes, I suppose so. 
Let’s go back, if you don’t mind.” 

“What is the hurry?” I asked. ‘‘We have 
plenty of time to pack. ‘That schooner 
is flat becalmed about fifteen miles away 
and can’t possibly get here before noon 
to-morrow. You don’t need to start prun- 
ing your feathers for another twelve 
hours.” 

She passed her fingers through the plum- 
age which covered her breast and looked 
at me with a peculiar smile. 

“T rather like my feathers, Jack,” she 
said. 

“They become you,” I answered. ‘This 
whole place is a perfect setting for you,”. 
and I spoke the truth. She was splen- 
did as she strode along the summit of the 
wild and desolate island. Her thick, ruddy 
hair was twisted snugly about her regal 
head, which was beautifully poised with 
a vigorous sweep of neck and _ throat, 
and the full, proud bosom beneath. Her 
long, round arms were bare to the shoul- 
der, ivory-tanned with dimpled elbows, 
and they swung freely as she walked. 
The breeze rippled a tunic of downy sea- 
bird plumage, snow-white running into a 
delicate pearl gray, gathered at the waist 
by a belt and spreading almost jauntily 
over the hips to descend a little below her 
round knees. She wore bark sandals, the 
withes which held them crossing over the 
leg and fastened just about the calf. She 
carried a light spear which I had manu- 
factured for spearing the larger fish some- 
times taken in our net. 

Feeling my eyes upon her she turned 
her head and looked at me questioningly 
for an instant, when the color crept into 
her face. 


“DE good, Jack,” said she. ‘You have 
_been such a dear all this time.” 

“You have been under my care,” I an- 
swered, “but now that we are about to 
be rescued my responsibility is over.” 

She laughed. “Is that a threat? I’m 
not afraid. You are such a lofty-prin- 
cipled, chivalrous, pedantic old dear. I 
don’t believe you ever kissed a woman 
in your life.” 

“T have, though,” I retorted, rather 
nettled at her charge of pedantry, which 
(Continued on page 167) 
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SENATOR HARVEY HINMAN, while arguing for the 
New York State tax on picture manufacturers—the 
Wheeler bill—was interrupted by William A. Brady, 
who asked, in his steel-file voice: “Why don’t you 
tax the theatres and all forms of amusement?” 

“Excellent idea!” returned Senator Hinman, lacon- 
ically. He continued. 

“Why don’t you tax some of the high-salaried stars?” cut in Brady 
again, not thinking of anyone in the World corporation. Hinman was 
forewarned, now, and as a certain revolver ad asserts: “Forewarned is 
forearmed.” Without changing the pitch of his voice, he said: 

“T am told that Mr. Brady’s daughter Alice receives such a large salary 
that her father takes away half of it and banks it for her.” 

“Good father!” shouted the undismayed Mr. Brady. 


Brady, the 
Imperturbable. 


e 
DURING the last thirty days New York film manu- 
The New facturers have done more westwardhoing than in the 
Trek to whole previous history of the industry. The fact that you 
California. may not have heard the newcry is partly explained by the 


noisy avalanche of war; partly by the fact that all things 
save holocausts have ceased to be matters of general 
news in the kaleidoscopic moving picture business. 

Vitagraph, it is said, is arranging an early and complete departure to 
Los Angeles. Other companies are planning to do likewise. 

For one thing, Eastern light is hopelessly independable. Once in a 
while, crystalline skies and arc-like sunshine, a la Hollywood; depend on it, 
and you get a gray drizzle. The agitation of the Wheeler tax bill has also 
been a prying lever for dislodgment. 

Only a year ago there were suave statements that Los Angeles’ high tide 
was subsiding; that in a pair of years at most the greatest filmeries of the 
world would line the Hudson and make Long Island transparent. 





e 
THE complacent legislature of Illinois reviewed a bill 
A Lowden introduced by a colored member and designed to make 
Come to all pictures such as “The Birth of a Nation” impossible 
Judgment. in the future. Pretending to stop exhibitions tending 
a to class or race hatred, it was really a political lever 











which might be used to stop anything. They passed 
the bill. 
But Governor Lowden, the punchful gentleman-farmer, vetoed it with 
such decision that he set both houses by the ears. 
There is hope in high places for freedom of expression. 
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HAIL and farewell, Fine Arts! If Biograph was the 
Fine Arts— cradle, you have been the kindergarten of the movies. 
Salve Atque Nor is this said in disrespect to the discerning directors 
Vale—. and the excellent actors and the brilliant stories which 
have been beyond your walls. You have held quality, 
and have been exceptional in quantity. You have 
poured forth simple, throbbing tales of human life. You have taken boys 
and girls and made them world-renowned. You have conquered the 
supremely necessary art of the subtitle as no one else has conquered it. 
You have held to sincerity, naturalness, fidelity, always. You have made 
fewer melodramas than most, but you have thrust deeper at our hearts and 
intellects. You will always be a chief foundation-stone in the great temple 
of sun-limned art just rising. We do not mourn your end, for your renown 
is durable as a diamond, and your splendid people, your inspirations, your 
beliefs, have gone into every corner of the reflection world. 
e 
A SALESMAN for a well-known but expensive brand 
of motion picture projector, in St. Louis, was endeav- 
oring to dispose of his machine to a somewhat unso- 
phisticated exhibitor from Arkansas. The exhibitor, 
who had yet to sling his first thousand feet over the 
heads of his audience, was sure of just two things: that 
he was being charged too much, and that for his deep converted store he 
needed a luminary vehicle of long-distance powers. 
As a clincher the salesman confessed: “Say, if you turned this machine 

©’ mine loose it’d throw the picture so far they wouldn’t be no use walkin’ 
after it to gather it up; it’d be a lot cheaper to make a new one!” 


+7 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is not a trade journal 


Open and does not concern itself with topics peculiarly 
Booking pertinent to exhibitors and no others. But here is an 
at Last. exhibitor’s topic which is also of chief interest to every 

a} man and woman who patronizes photoplays: the 
triumph of the Open Market. 

Just what is the “Open-Market?” The motion picture industry was 
originally organized, and has always been conducted, on what is known as 
the program basis. In other words, the exhibitor signed up for a regular 
allotment of a concern’s product—or as much of it as he could handle. 
He had Big Six Photoplays—let us assume—not only on January 14th, but 
he had them on the 10th of May, the 9th of August and all the rest of the 
year. Latterly, the great distributors, one distributor perhaps releasing for 
a large group of commonly-controlled studios, handled the exchanges. At 
first the exhibitor had no right of refusal at all. After awhile he won this, 
much as the English won Magna Charta, but still he had to stick within 
his program—or lose everything. He might change to another program, 
but he was still program-bound. And your common sense tells you 
that when a firm has contracted, in advance, for the profitable display of 
fifty or a hundred photoplays a year, through various channels, not every 
one of those fifty will be a work of inspiration. Scarcely one in the fifty! 








Persuasive 
Preparedness. 
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The “Open Market” is a recognition of the exhibitor’s right to attend 
pre-release showings and pick his material, regardless of program, as he 
finds the demand of his people. Whether Mr. Selznick was the first manu- 
facturer openly to sponsor this system we do not know, but at any rate he 
made the first avowal. 

The thing that made the open market eventual and sure everywhere 
was Paramount’s signification of its willingness to do the same thing, last 
month. Paramount includes Famous, Lasky, Artcraft and Morosco. 

‘ e 
EVIDENTLY unwilling to have the thunder of innova- 
tion pilfered from him like that, Mr. Selznick fires back 
that on his future productions he will abandon that— 
until now—indispensable fixture, the “release date.” 
Picture plays are like magazines—“published” on a 
certain fixed day in all parts of the country. Mr. 
Selznick proposes, when his artisans ‘assert that prints from a new negative 
are in commercial condition, at once to tell the trade that so-and-so is 
ready. The exhibitor will pick the picture when he wills; the Louisville 
man may show it to you next Monday; the Pittsburgh man, with a big line 
of screen drama ahead, may reach it next month. 

This plan does not have the very apparent phase of direct public benefit 

that the open market system has. It is an affair of exhibitor’s interest. 


But Lewis 


is Still at it. 





e 
-TRIANGLE’S bit in this gallery of quick-change per- 
Next, formance is the abandonment of the “exhibitor deposit” 
Triangle’s system. Here is a thing which indirectly reacts upon 
Bit. those who go to the photoplays. The exhibitor depos- 





its were, in the beginning, taken not without reason. 
They were an exaction, in advance, of film rental for a 
month or some similar period. This was to hold the exhibitor—who in the 
early days was too often a scatterbrained individual liable to fold his tent 
like the Arab and even more silently steal away. But as the business grew, 
and as reputable men became exhibitors, and as these advance, non- 
returnable deposits—contracts were cancelled by their forfeiture—increased 
in amount, the totals became prodigious and unbelievable. One eminent 
film manufacturer of brief name is alleged to have conducted his entire 
screen operations on loans made by banks wherein he had deposited a total 
of $600,000 in exhibitors’ money! Triangle’s abandonment of the deposit 
system is really a tribute to its audiences, for it gives its exhibitors a freer 
° hand by releasing a vast quantity of cash. 


e 


WE agree with the editorial writer of the New York 
Sun, who says: “The most pickled person we ever saw 
was waiting outside a movie show to take the film 

star to supper.” 









The Ultimate 


Intoxication. 










































WHEN THE HUNS MEET AMERICAN “CURTAIN” | 
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Rosnce. 
pus out: 





“ov Poor. FisH! 
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Or, Heaven help invaders if they ever reach the first trench of the Hopping Picture Division! 
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Walter the Wicked 


HE EXPIATES HIS SCREEN CRIMES BY 
TAKING UP ARMS FOR THE U. S. A. 


ERHAPS no actor in screendom has been asked to play 
Pp more despicable roles than those allotted to Walter 
Long. He is worse than a mere “heavy.” Many 
screen villains would rise in revolt if called upon to 
play some of the parts assigned by the. casting 
director to Walter. 
Long was the Gus 
of “The Birth of a 





PS Nation,” one of the 
- worst roles ever 
screened. In the next 
Griffith masterpiece, 
“T ntolerance,” he 
played the Musketeer 
" ~ 
. 5 Directly above, Mr. Long in real life, right 
now, a second lieutenant in a battery of 
Pacific Coast Artillery. The middle figure 
is his unforgettable portrait of Gus, the 





monster in ‘‘The Birth of a Nation.’’ The 
Villa villain adjoining is from a recent 
Lasky release; and below, as the executioner 
in ‘‘Joan,”’ he is about to give Geraldine 
Farrar a hot time. 
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As the Musketeer of the 
Slums, in‘‘Intolerance.’’ 
Probably ‘cursing out his 
half-world business pro- 
perty, Miriam Cooper. 
In the cumbersome togs 
of the eighteenth century 
he played a comedy vil- 
lain in ‘‘The Winning 
of Sally Temple,’’ in 
which the world was 
astounded to see him 
knocked down 

by Jack Dean. 


= 
— ee 


of the Slums, a role al- 
most as loathsome as 
Gus. 

Walter also villained 
in scores of other Grif- 
fith photoplays and then 
Cecil DeMille corralled 
him to play the execu- 
tioner in “Joan the Woman.” Since then 
he has played other roles that would have 
been turned down by almost any self- 
respecting villain. 

But all his celluloid crimes have been 
expiated, for Walter has joined the colors. 
He is a second lieutenant in the coast 
artillery company which is composed 
largely of moving picture actors, and is 


already undergoing the training which 
precedes active service. 

Nor is Long one of the charming patriots 
who swagger in a uniform when the enemy 
is afar; and, when he approaches, develop 
mysterious complaints, absences or duties 
elsewhere. Walter Long’s one hope is that 
he gets a chance to see actual service behind 
the firing line in France. He says he has 
joined the artillery because it appeals to his 
imagination as the one service, excepting air 
duty, in which there is no limit to the 

things a man may learn, or the effi- 
ciency he may attain. For many 
weeks he has been spending his 
nights poring over triangulations, 
conic sections, and other abstruse and 
pensively scholastic mathematics. 


Desiring to get himself 
up as a villain who 
would outvil any he ever 
simulated, Mr. Long 
went into a period of 
fasting and meditation, 
for guidance — and 
emerged as a Prussian 
officer. 
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Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 
By Ellen Woods 


ROM the earliest times, “‘the heavens have told.”’ 


3abylon. The astrologers of Persia, the 


The astral influence was believed in before 


oracles of Greece and the soothsayers of Rome 


took great stock in planetary augury, and star-readings have persisted in every century of the 


Christian era. 


Whether you believe in starry signs or not, the careers of successful men and women today 


follow their set and unchangeable indications 


Nativity of Blanche Sweet, Born June 18 


LTHOUGH this horiscope gives unusually 

strong indications of histrionic ability—Mars 
in aspect to Venus—Scorpio, on the eastern hori- 
zon with Mars, lord thereof, in conjunction with 
the degree just rising, in strong aspect with 
Saturn, gives testimony that Miss Sweet would 
have been a great surgeon, as she has the 
most powerful and steady nerves of any nativity 
I have cast. 

The Sun in good aspect to Uranus renders her 
attractive to both sexes. Jupiter, the divine, in 
the lower mind house, indicates a sweet, gentle 
disposition, unless strongly provoked. The war- 
rior Mars in the ascendant tends to hasten the 
temper to quick action, but, although she is quick 
to anger, she is just as quick to cool down again. 

Mercury, the mental planet, in strong aspect to 
Jupiter gives her good judgment, while Mercury 
and Neptune in conjunction give her imagination, 
inspiration and ability to impersonate. 

There are indications in Miss Sweet’s nativity 
of unexpected good fortune under strange and 
peculiar circumstances, but I would advise her 
never to look for this in a foreign country and 
to avoid overwork and worry. However, because 
Jupiter and the Sun are so well placed and con- 
figurated, she will never want for money and her 
name will always be prominent. 





with the 
more than interesting; it’s positively fascinating. 


most amazing accuracy. The study is 


Nativity of William S. Hart, Born December 6 


"THE millions who have seen and loved William 
S. Hart on the screen will scarcely believe 
that he is by nature reserved—almost bashful— 
and yet this is so, judging from his nativity. 
At his birth, Aquarius was rising with Saturn 
in conjunction, with ascending degree. This po- 
sition of Saturn gives him a cautious, timid and 


bashful tendency, but the extremely fortunate 
aspects of the Sun, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon, and Uranus to Saturn, combined, give 


him those important qualities which make for 
lasting success. 

Mr. Hart would have been a man of distinction 
in any walk of life, if his nativity had not espe- 
cially influenced him to take up his present career. 
He is wonderfully magnetic and would have been 
a great legislator. I predict that, some time, he 
will hold public office and win great popularity. 

Those born with the Sun in Sagittarius are fond 
of outdoor life, especially horses; they are also 
wonderful shots; all of which gives us the key 
to Mr. Hart’s choice of picture stories. His na- 
tivity indicates one of the purest minds it has 
ever been my good fortune to study. He reveres 


women, is charitable to all and is truthful to an 
extreme. 

Though generally so fortunate, yet I wouid 
advise him to avoid long journeys on water. 
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The 1917-Model Bathing Girl 


F what we saw in our grandma’s Godey’s 
Lady’s Book is dependable information, 
American young ladies began to invade 

the beach breakers about 1864. 

Oh shades of carronades and wooden 
ships and yard-arm fighting, against tor- 
pedoes, floating flat-irons and shooting over 
the horizon! Look at some of the pictures 
of the Kellermanns of that period, if you 
can find any. 

We saw six, and in one of them, we are 
ready to swear in any language save pro- 
fanity, we discerned positive traces of a 
woman. Not that you could actually see 
the woman, but there were susnicious cir- 
cumstances pointing to her presence. 

They didn’t wear bathing-suits, in those 
days. ‘They went in as armored tanks to 
scare the fishes. We endeavored to take an 
inventory of the most risque costume that 
Godey’s dared make a woodcut of, and as 
far as our list of materials goes it in- 


cluded: fifty-six yards flannel; seven yards 
bombazine ;. fourteen square feet crinoline ; 
nine pounds structural steel for hoops ; two 
pounds rubber elastic to keep the pa— 
bloomers pulled down as far as the heel; 
two and one-quarter miles ornamental rib- 
bon; one-half gross various buttons; ten 
square feet sheet roofing for hat; one pair 
brogans for feet; four dozen, nine pounds, 
eighteen pair assorted knick-knacks, notions 
and what-nots. 

Yes indeed, the chickens of the’ Recon- 
struction period must have led the gay life 
at their over-dressed Ostends. 

Let us consider the precise moment in 
which the nowadays poulette makes up her 
mind to hit the Big Brine. 

She commences to prepare by shedding 
her organdie, or charmeuse, or whatever. 

Being patriotic, she hums the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

When she gets to 


‘ 


last 


‘—twilight’s 














A dog, an ocean, and their proprietor: Mary MacLaren. 


Stagg Photo 
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gleaming the only dif : This lobster’s name is John. Observe how expert 
ference between her and 


Juanita Hansen is in the handling of lobsters. In 
Lady Godiva is one silk fact the John Lobsters know no month on her cal- 
stocking. endar which hasn’t an “‘r’’ in it. 
Yet, when she reaches “the 


home of the brave’’—snap, 
click: she is completely 
garbed for the salt suds; 
and though you see a lot 
more of her than anyone 
ever saw of her grandmere, 
she is just as modest and 
infinitely more beautiful. 
The motion picture girls 
are all swimmers, and we 
fancy that if anyone had im- 
posed the armor of ’64 on one of them she 
would have walked miles and miles to desola- 
tion, and then would have taken it a// off! 


Anna Pennington, we 
understand, is to have 
a singing role in the 
new Follies. But why 
should she wish to sing? 
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Marie 
Wayne, 
about to 
dive into 
an inch 
and a 
half of 


water 











Bessie Love, plus the 

cute bathing suit, 

draws a little free 
transportation. 





Clara Williams, reclining, and a great game of crack-the-whtp on the Inceville beach. 
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Jerrie Deen, of 
Lasky’s, even more 
alluring in negligee 

than the DeMille boys. 














Bill, the horseman, becomes a horse for Olive Thomas. 
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Models by Lichtenstein 








Studies of Miss Wehlen posed 

exclusively for PHOTOPLAY 

MAGAZINK by the Campbell 
Studio, New York. 


WHAT YOU SEE ON THE GIRL ON THE COVER 


By Lillian Howard 


. Emmy Wehlen graciously consented to leave her large daily emotional tasks at the Metro studio 
and accompany me first to those shops along Fifth Avenue where fashion resorts and to which the 
dames and damsels of the far provinces make pilgrimages, | resolved that | would improve my rare opportunity 
of a perfect model and a perfectly obliging celebrity at the same time by posing her only in swim-suits applica- 
ble and accessible to any young woman in any American community. 

Miss Wehlen is showing you the accepted water-frocks of 1917. 

They are all correct—even to the chic and daring little one-piece suit at the bottom of the opposite page. 
Some cities— notably Chicago—legalized the one-piece suit for women last summer, and every husky swimming 
girl agrees that skirts are a dreadful nuisance aa she’s kicking the aqua behind her at steamboat speed. 
However, you may not be a swimmer, and besides you may not believe in being so philanthropic with your 
charms. Ves well; here are surf draperies much more ample, and still chic and comfortable. 

You should be able to procure such models as these in your own town, or through mail order systems now 
accessible everywhere. But if you are not, write me, care PHOTOPLAY, enclosing a stamped and -addressed 
envelope, and | shall be glad to tell you just where you can buy these things, and how much they will cost you. 

Miss Wehlen’s swimming togs: 

No. 1. A 1917 Jersey cloth model in gray, with rose taffeta pipings. 

No. 2. Suit of navy blue mohair; bloomers on the riding breeches model, piped on the outer side with 
white cording; skirt ornamented with white hand-embroidered rose; navy blue cape lined with white mohair. 

No. 3. A\n interesting variation of the current style, showing the extreme to which the “coat form” may 7 4 
be carried. The short embroidered knickerbockers are of a matenial lighter in color. 

No. 4. A costume of brown taffeta, with crash trimming, embroidered pockets and the new “stole” sash. 

No. 5. Black Jersey swimming-suit with Roman-striped borders. 

The one-piece creation came in with a bound last season and Annette Kellermans and all who fancied 
themselves so apportioned, brought in the vogue of the modern sea nymph. The prowess of the film actresses 
in the long-distance swim provoked a host of sisters to follow suit and made diving apparel comme il faut. 

For those who prefer to seek the waves bedecked in full feminine accoutrement, the designers have launched 
skirted costumes slashed waist-high in apron-effect, or divided front and back in riding skirt style, thus doing 
. = with the shackling of the old, unbroken hem. 
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Model by Lichtenstein 


No. 5 


Model by Abercrombie and Fitch 
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A little human 
wheelbarrowing 
on the beach at Fe 
Inceville. , 






Is this the medi- 
cine ball that made 
Mary Thurman 
wonderful? If so, 
ws it should be 

: “ preserved for 

an posterity. 








Louise Fazenda 
may be fishing 
for anything— 
except compli- 
ments. 





The ball was en- 
joyed by all present, 
including Margaret 
Thompson and 
William S. Hart. 
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Betty Compson, 

who is our idea of a 
perfectly divine ho- 
siery model, heads a 
Keystone 

line. 





When Marie Prevost wishes to do a little driving she 
puts a bit in the old surf-board’s mouth. 


Bessie Love, and the cutest swim-suit 
in captivity. 




















Only in Los Angeles 
Could This Happen 


HOW THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OF SCREENLAND’S CAPITAL 
BECAME A FILM ACTOR 





YEAR ago Charles E. Sebastian was 

the chief executive of Los Angeles, 

one of the ten biggest cities in the 
United States and the largest in area and 
population in the West. 

Now in the same city he may be seen 
daily with make-up on his face and his 
hair reddened to give it the proper shade 
on the screen. 

Whether he will remain in the movies 
will depend largely on the reception ac- 
corded his first actorial effort, which is 
described as a picturized history of his 
public career as policeman, chief of police 
and mayor. 

The film is entitled “The Downfall of a 
Mayor” and it is qualified with such sub- 
captions as ‘Exposing Chemically Pure 
Los Angeles” and “The Invisible Govern- 
ment.” Sebastian was really ousted as 
mayor a few months ago, although his 
resignation was ascribed to ill health. 

According to the advance notices, Hero 
Sebastian has plenty of opportunities to 
hero in the seven or eight reels comprising 
the film. He saves beautiful maidens from 
Chinese dens and white slave rings and 
other well-known birds of prey, who finally 
get together and put the intrepid cop out 
of business after he has matriculated to 
the mayer’s chair. 





Charles E. Sebastian, recent Mayor of Los Angeles. 
Below, Sebastian in two scenes from his first picture play. 


































Who’s Married to Who 


HE pranks of Cupid in the art-world are perennially fascinating. Why is it 

that the matinee-girl—and perhaps all her family—first dreads the day when 
the heroine or the hero goes into partnership; and then, finding that the step has 
been taken, simply cracks with curiosity until she finds out who the partner is? But 
it’s safe to say that no charmer’s husband ever pleased the boys who secretly wor- 
ship her picture, while, if Venus were the leading man’s wife, she would of course 
be considered perfectly impossible by his vast chicken congregation. 



















nm s 


Francis X. Bushman and Mrs. Bushman, automobiling. Where? We don’t know— perhaps in 
Maryland, where Mr. Bushman’s home is located. This is possibly the only photograph of Mrs. 
Bushman with Mr. Bushman in existence. 
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Underwood & 
Underwood 











Apeda Photo 





Betty Scott, now Mrs. Earle Foxe, was among the Genevieve Hamper, who marri 
q » We , arried Robert Mantell, 
most beautiful of the New York Winter Garden’s was a few years ago ingenue in his Shakesperean 
actresses. company. 
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Matzene Photo 


Photo by Bach 


White Photo 


H. B. Warner and his wife, Rita Stanwood. Miss Phillips Smalley and his talented wife, Lois Weber, 
Stanwood was a distinguished actress of the stage. whose directoral fame has eclipsed his. 
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WELL, WHY DON’T YOU TAKE THE ORANGE? 


% 


Photo by Stagg 
It’s Lottie Pickford’s husky daughter that’s offering it to you, and her mother’s backing her up, too. 
Only her name isn’t all Pickford; it’s Mary Pickford Rupp. 
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The Shadow Stage 












A 
Department 
of 
Photoplay 
Review 
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Julian 
Johnson 





Douglas Fairbanks and Arline Pretty, in Mr. Fairbanks’ first Artcraft photoplay, ‘‘In Again — Out 
Again.’’ 


HEN General Selznick’s staff began 
turning Eugene Walter’s ‘Easiest 


Way” from script to celluloid, they 
were confronted by one of the great stra- 
tegic opportunities of the film business. 
“The Easiest Way” is a transcript of real 
life. Would they continue this transcript 
of life and its genuine people, thereby 
weavingan enduring tapestry for the library 
of transparencies, or would they heroize 
and villainize and heroinate Mr. Walter’s 
remarkable trio—thereby turning a great 
play into an old-fashioned moving picture? 

They did the latter. ‘The Easiest Way” 


is a “fillum” full of glycerin tears and 
caramel virtues and coal-tar wickedness. 
Were it merely a matter of chronicling 
this disappointment over such a reduction 
of a once-great play, we should scarcely 





devote this space to it. Here’s the prob- 
lem: Were the Selznick people compelled 
to do this in order to get the play across 
at all? Could they have escaped the cen- 
sors had they shown Eugene Walter’s play 
instead of the smug conversion? We doubt 
it. And in a day wherein the whole world 
has gone to war for democracy and free- 
dom, this is damnable. 

Now, no less of the trappings of vice, 
no fewer gibes at virtue, no more swift 
shots at transgression could be included 
in a real version than in the screening 
that exists. There are not, and would not 
be, subtitles in ““The Easiest Way” even ap- 
proaching one or two startlers in “The 
Price She Paid.” 

The real “Easiest Way” is impossible 
because it knocks into a cocked hat the 
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primary, all-essential moving picture 
notion about woman: that she is, under 
every circumstance, not a human being, but 
an angel, and never sins except under cruel 
pressure from a male villain. If a second 
reason were needed, it is because the play 
shows a thoroughly on-the-level relation 
existing between Laura Murdock’s keeper 
and the man who wants to be her husband ; 
tricking both of them, Laura loses them 
both. And if a third reason is demanded, 
Laura of the play does not die, but enters 
the supremest of grim tragedies, a life, of 
hope flung away, existence self-poisoned. 
The drama as Eugene Walter had it 
stands as perhaps the best American play 
yet written, for it is a telescopic vision of 
hectic twentieth-century life. Its plot 















‘Fannie Ward 
and Jack 
Dean, in 

** The School 


Husbands.’’ 


possesses the merit of extreme brevity and 
simplicity. Laura Murdock, a rather ineffi- 
cient stock actress, is the ‘‘friend’” of Wil- 
lard Brockton, and goes to Denver to play 
a summer season. While there she falls 
in love with John Madison, a reporter sent 
to interview her. As she and Madison are 
making their turtle-dove plans, Brockton 
arrives from New York to take his bright 
bird back to her gilded cage, which she 
has gladly occupied. But a new light has 
come into her soul—purity, real love, 
domesticity. She tells all this to Brock- 
ton, and Brockton, a pretty big guy at 
heart, wishes her happy days. But he 
warns Madison, who is meanwhile aching 
to knock him down, that it is going to 
be a long fight and a dangerous one to 
overcome Laura’s innate love 
of ease and luxury. Laura has 
signified her intenticn of go- 
ing back to begin alone, while 
for Madison makes the stake he 
promises. Brockton, still lov- 
ing her, will 
stand off 








while she 
wants to bat- 
tle on for 
Madison and 
their home, 
but if she 
flashes him a 
distress si g- 
nal — he 
warns Mad- 
ison — he is 
going to be 
there with 
the limousine 
and the key 
to the big 
front door. 
Meanwhile, 
Laura agrees 
to play fair 
with _ both 
men. She 
says, openly, 
it’s Madison, 
and Brock- 
ton agrees to 
stay off; but 
if, back in 
New York, 
she decides 
to resume the 














Brockton affair, she must write Madison, 

and break clean. She does neither. She 

fights awhile, gives up, doesn’t tell either 

man the truth, and Brockton is presently 

outraged by Madison’s arrival—completely 

uninformed. Both of them pass from the 

scene, and Laura, cursing fate instead of 

herself, as is the eternal way with weak- 

? lings, prepares to start a rapid career 
through the half-world. 

But in the picture there is little of this 

honesty, this pitiless 
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adroit characterizations are the cleverest, 
slyest bits of humanity in pictures. Doug 
is perforce her hero, but has he any of 
the usual hero attributes? Not one. Are 
her heroines of the classic type? Or her 
villains? Loos is the Barnum of scenario- 
ists; she is hocus-pocusing her public into 
laughing at itself, and while O. Henry 
was able to do this in his books, we have 
so far had no O. Henry for the screen— 
unless Miss Loos proves an O. Henrietta. 

Mr. Fairbanks is 





revelation of the 
minds of men and 
of women’s souls. 
Brockton becomes a 
persecuting pest. He 
lies, he cheats, he 
traps, he tricks — 
he’s disgusting. 
Laura slides to 
Tophet wearing the 
look of a Madonna, 
and at length dies a 
glucose death in her 
proper lover’s: pure 
arms. 

As far as the 
direction of this dis- 
tortion: is concerned, 
I have only praise. 
Capellani’s job has 
been marvelous in 
its adroitness and 
surety. The settings 
are as lavish as the 
star’s costuming, 
and that is the last 





sprung into Artcraft 
by a timely device 
called “In Again— 
Out Again.” The 
subject of the satire 
is pacifism, and we 
iris in on a_ baby- 
food factory can- 
ning shrapnel, a 
wheat. shreddery 
loading high explo- 
sive, and—oh joy— 
a pill foundry mak- 
ing mines. Mr. 
Fairbanks, as Teddy 
Rutherford, is_ re- 
fused by his pacifist 
fiancee because of 
his belief in  pre- 
paredness. Hence 
his adventures, in- 
cluding a perfectly 
lovely jail made 
into a cozy corner 
by the jailer’s 
daughter. His 





word. The best ot 


pathetic endeavors 


the cast, despite his Paviine Frederick and John Sainpolis, in the re- to break into this 
thrice - murdered cent release, ‘‘Sleeping Fires.” jail again and 


part, is Toseph Kil- 

gour as Brockton, a role of which he was 
the incomparable creator. Clara Kimball 
Young is good as Laura, the angel who 
has mud on her wings, and Rockcliffe 
Fellowes, ordinary but acceptable as Mad- 
ison. 


|7 is one thing to sit down with a type- 
writer and tell how the truths of life 
: ought to be represented in the silences; 
quite another thing to get those truths 
over, and not only over, but madly en- 
joyed. The hypnotists actually doing this 
today are that Artcraft trio: Loos, Fair- 
banks and Emerson. I think Miss Loos’ 


again, give the story 
its title. When sentenced for thirty days, 
he leaps upon the bench and kisses the 
judge, and it is the rival in his new love 
avho not only has him pardoned, but evicted 
from durance by force. The head pacifist 
is uncovered as the maker of munitions 
explosions, and in a series of characteristic 
Fairbanks stunts smothered in tumult, the 
slick little farcelet caroms to a close. 

“In Again—Out Again” is two flashing 
reels for the intelligent, and it is among 
the month’s best entertainments, but it does 
not quite rank with one or two of the com- 
bination’s previous diversions. The penalty 
of speed is that you have to maintain it. 
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RANK LLOYD brings proof that he 

has more than one arrow for his bow. 
Arrow No. 2 is “American Methods,” the 
somewhat square-cornered but very descrip- 
tive title Mr. Lloyd has given his own free 
adaptation of Georges Ohnet’s novel, “The 
Ironmaster.” Mr. Lloyd is not only the 
Fox public’s good-for- 















Earle Williams 
and Ethel Grey 
Terry, in 
“‘Apartment 
29.” 





tune, but William Far- 
num’s as well. Since he 
left Colin Campbell, Far- 
num has been in search 
of a man who could 
properly deploy his 
peculiar and varied tal- 
ents; he has found him 
in Lloyd. In ‘American 
Methods,” Mr. Farnum 
plays William Armstrong, 
American of French 
ancestry, who returns to 
the Gallic village of his 
forefathers, and there re- 
establishes not only the 








decaying town, but wins 
an aristocratic bride. Lloyd shows the real 
director’s gift in making his types wonder- 
fully true. Bertram Grassby is perfect as 
the Duc de Bligny, a bit of outworn aris- 
tocracy; Alan Forrest delightful as de 
Beaulieu, a young French gentleman; 
Mortimer Jaffe, a great bit of comedy inter- 
polation as an American chauffeur; and 
Willard Louis, despite certain excesses of 
manner, really very entertaining as the 
bourgeois, Moulinet. But it is to Jewel 
Carmen, as Claire de Beaulieu, that Lloyd 
seems to have given the full sweep of his 
rugged emotional force. In this photo- 
play, Jewel Carmen depicts a voluptuous 
though bitterly repressed young woman 
whose power and passion, loosed at last, 
ravage like a flood. The screen does not 
often reflect such a dynamic performance, 
at once burning with sex and almost virgin- 
ally chaste. Florence Vidor, the girl of 
the wonderful bit in the death-cart with 
Farnum in “A Tale of Two Cities,” im- 
proves all her opportunities in a sweet little 
part. Farnum is his modern frank self. 
“The Derelict” is a serious attempt to 
give Stuart Holmes a strong, sensible story 
of the seamy side of life. In its extract, 
the plot is good. Brant, a good-fellow at 
all bars, drifts down and completely out, 
and his wife marries the better man, who, 
in the fashion of such stories, has been 


always waiting for her. Brant becomes a 
suit-case carrier and depot “‘grifter” ; and, 
unwittingly, marches his own daughter 
toward ruin—then gives his life to save 
her. The story is rather tawdry and at 
moments dull in its working out, but 
Holmes is legitimate and sincere, and a 
girl named Wanda Petit is delightful. 

Those who like Valeska Suratt and still 
dip into Rider Haggard will find intense 
delight in the Fox version of “She,” a very 
well filmed imaginative thriller. 

“Her Temptation :” a true-to-form melo- 
drama which glued us to our divan because 
it contained Gladys Brockwell. But per- 
haps Gladys is one of our weaknesses. 


BESSIE LOVE is growing up. The 

child of innocent, plaintive eyes, last 
vear, has given place to the young woman 
of the present, with roguish, merry eyes 
that find it hard to wink back all their 
laughter. ‘Cheerful Givers,” an adroit 
comedy of plain folks and dull lives, could 
not have been interpreted by the Bessie 
Love of a year ago. Now it is perfectly 


done by a Fine Arts cast which Miss Love 
heads. Bessie plays Deborah, oldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Deady, a gently im- 
provident country minister, who, when the 
funds of the orphan asylum fail, takes 
seven of the children into his own slender 
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commissary. The HE fortunes of war and a 
plot of the drama limited route among picture 
concerns Bessie’s as- shops this month have 
sault upon Harriet permitted me to see 
Gray, the miserly but one of the new, 
ruler of many des- or comparatively new, 
tinies, including her Keystones. This 
father’s. The excel- speedy pastime was 
lence of the satire “Villa of the 
consists in the im- Movies,” in which 


mediate collapse of 
the girl’s plot — her 
scheme to imperson- 
ate a boy—in Harriet 
Gray’s house. Ac- 
cording to the usual 
motion picture tenet, 
this is being gotten 
away with in at least 
half the homes along 
your street, but it 
only promotes laugh- 
ter in the house of 
Harriet Gray. The 
only jarring note in 
this perfectly lifelike 





Senor Sennett has a 
most marvelous wd 


who is the Big Hate 
in Column. New 
Mexico. Miss Marie 
Prevost, the decora- 
tion, proves as charm- 
ing a flower as any 
in the Edendale gar- 
den. ‘The Sennetters 
have the faculty, 
‘some way, of giving 
a tinge of credibility 
to anything they 
burlesque, so their 





sketch is the long- burlesque on war, and 
distance crusade of the manana spirit of 
the seven kids—a the Grand Army of 
quite unlikely prog- Mexico, is a grand 
ress. Miss Love, little comicality. A 
Kenneth Harlan, fast-moving study of 
Josephine Crowell, the ludicrous, plus 
Spottiswoode Aitken, the usual touch of 
Pauline Starke, Wini- Keystone girliness, 
fred W estover, Loy- Bessie Love und Jesubhine Crowell, in recommended espe- 
ola O’Connor and “Cheerful Givers.” cially to gentlemen 
Bessie Buskirk help reversed in fortune. 


the author perfect this simple little story 
of real existence. 

“An Old-Fashioned Young Man” is a 
typical Frank E. Woods story, cleverly 
told, acted and produced, featuring Robert 
Harron. 

“Hands Up.” The only excuse for this 
unbelievable melodrama is the always-in- 
telligent acting of Wilfred Lucas, and the 
presentation of Colleen Moore, who, in her 
naive ingenuousness, comes nearer to being 
a genuine child than any other screeness 
in her ’teens. When, as the naughty and 
frightened little eloper, she is locked in the 
bandits’ attic, and, in a paroxysm of baby- 
ish terror, beats upon the barred door, wail- 
ing ‘Daddy! Daddy!” the simulation of a 
child in trouble is so sincere that it’s 
painful. Watch this pretty little girl. 





DIDN’T see Chaplin in “The Cure” 

last month in time to put my rubber 
stamp on it for this ledger of excellencies, 
but, like the soul of John Brown, “The 
Cure” has been marching on, regardless. 
Now, any rehash of the incidents in this 
farcelet would be as newsy as an announce- 
ment that Joffre has visited America. As 
long as Chaplin continues to make photo- 
plays as close to human nature as “The 
Cure,” which is full of the international 
humor that every man laughs at, whatever 
his language, so long will “Chapli n’s place 
as First Clown of the World be undisputed. 


HE PINCH HITTER?” is a great big 
two-fisted story of youthful awkward- 
ness and honesty. It was bottled by Ince, 
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the receipt was written by C. Gardner 
Sullivan, it was prepared by Victor Schert- 
zinger, and the chief ingredient is Charles 
Ray. Mr. Ray, as he has done before, 
plays a bashful gawk in a freshwater col- 
lege. As there is much more snobbery in 
any Middle West “seminary” than there is 
at Yale or Harvard, poor Joel Parker 
(Ray) suffers accordingly* Not even his 
father believes in him. He sent him to 
college because of a promise to mother, and 
mother is dead. Joel is renowned as a 
boob, and accepts himself as one. ‘The 
college baseball team take him on, but he 
doesn’t know why; in reality, the manager 
‘figgered’”’ that such a complete gawk 
should be a grand mascot, and he is an- 
nexed as the big leaguers have been known 
to annex goats, half-portion Ethiopians 
and mangy dogs. But the young lady 
proprietor of the ice-cream parlor feels 
sorry for the lonely unfortunate, takes him 
up, and what she pities at first she at 
length embraces. ‘Then, on a day so full 
of fate that it spills over the edges, there 
is a series of grand flukes on the team, and 
the comical mascot is actually called to 
bat. He lines out a home run, 
and wins. But the best thing 


“The Desert Man,” though as like Wil- 
liam S. Hart’s other Western plays as one 
bullet is like another, is distinguished for 
at least one or two exceedingly dramatic 
moments, and some of the most marvelous 
photography ever pickled in celluloid. 
Genuine thrill stuff is Hart’s entrance into 
the road-house at One-Mile, the redlight 
district of Believinville. How to get the 
drop on at least fifty gun-men: that’s the 
problem. He does it by rolling a keg 
down an incline and sending it crashing 
through a side window. As every shooting 
iron whirls involuntarily toward the start- 
ling noise, Hart kicks in the front door— 
and he has the drop! Marjorie Wilson is 
the chief feminine interest. 

In “The Snarl’” we have such double 
photography that it is arresting even in 
these days of astounding double-photog- 
raphy tricks, wasted on a vapid, impossible, 
silly story. It is a Bessie Barriscale 
vehicle. 

“Paddy O’Hara.” Stories of the Bal- 
kans, having been started a generation ago, 
can’t be killed even by monster romances 
of Western war. This one has a newspaper 





about his victory was that: it 
gave him nerve enough to pro- 
pose. 


A scene from ‘‘A Magdalene cf the 
Hills,’”’ starring Mabel Taliaferro. 





















tinge, and features William Desmond. 

Charles T. Dazey, who turned from 
many years of stage authorship to write 
agreeable and refreshing stories for the 
movies, provided William S. Hart with a 
good vehicle of love and sacrifice, hate and 
expiation, put up in the accepted manner, 
in “Wolf Lowry.” 





T is doubtful if any performer in the 
transparencies has experienced greater 
changes of artistic calibre than Marguerite 
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Clark, in the year past. These shifts in 
professional value have been accompanied 
by an almost right-about-face for Miss 
Clark’s photoplay attitude. In _ truth, 
probably the new sincerity which has come 
over her, her growing conviction that the 
screen is an opportunity to be proclaimed, 
instead of a financial expedient to be ex- 
cused, is responsible for the warmth, sym- 
pathy and sweetness which a once cold and 
snippy little girl first brought to us in 
startling degree in “Snow White.” Miss 
Clark’s work has always possessed dainti- 
ness and charm, but where that charm was 
once the lure of a wax flower under glass, 
it is now the fragrance of a big rose-bush 
blowing in-a June wind. “The Valentine 
ae Girl,” her latest expression, 
William Russell ha; not only tenderness and 
in his lively new ; : 
melocomedy, % bit of romance, but sur- 
“The Frame- prising depths of feeling. 
Up.” As Marian Morgan, Miss 
Clark depicts a lonesome 
child, somehow 








misplaced 
though wel- 
come in a home 
of wealth, and 
reaching matu- 
rity and beauty 
together be- 
neath a_ sense 
of impending 
disaster. Frank 
Losee does 
magnificent 
work as her 
chief support, 
and the direc- 
tion is by J. 
Searle Dawley. 

Hugh Ford’s 
most energetic 
recent direc- 
tion is ‘“Sleep- 
ing Fires,” in 
which Pauline 
F rederick is 
the principal 
glowing ember. 
In its main 
idea, this play, 
by George 
Middleton, is 
not unlike a 
celebrated 








Spanish drama, 
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popular here a few years ago, in 
which the wife is virtually driven 
to the arms of the man wrongly 
accused of being her lover. In 
thi§ instance Miss Frederick is 
the unappreciated wife of Ed- 
ward Bryce, played by John 
Sainpolis. Bryce is enamored of 
his stencgrapher, as men often 
are in fiction and seldom are in 
real life. In defending a girl 
worker arrested during a sirike 
of her husband’s employees, Mrs. 
Bryce meets lawyer David Gray 
(Thomas Meighan) and _ this 
acquaintance is used as a basis 
for Bryce’s future framing. 
Forced from her home, Mrs. 
Bryce steals her boy, and he is 
in turn stolen from 
her by a private de- 
tective. Bryce iis 
shot, and through 
the gentleness of 
the detective’s sister, 
to whom the little 
prisoner was given 
for safe - keeping, 
and through the 
break-down of the 
detective’s carefully- 
planned perjury on 
the stand, the trial 
of his alienated wife 


























eight reels in the 
straightening, in- 
stead of five. 
Blanche Sweet, as 
Jane, gives one of 
the best perform- 
ances of her recent 
months; Norma 
Nichols plays Lucy, 
maternity’s truant; 
Elliott Dexter is the 
lover of Jane, and 
Tom Forman and 
Harrison Ford are 
the first and second 
mates of Lucy’s 
craft of love. The 
play is well done, 
throughout. 

“The Silent Part- 
ner.” A revision of 
the old story in 
which the loving 
and faithful office 
girl saves her em- 
ployer, downs hi-s 
dubious partner, 
and wins love and 
riches. Featuring 
Blanche Sweet and 
Thomas Meighan. 

Fannie Ward and 
Jack Dean, in “A 
School for Hus- 





for murder ends in 
a mighty “Not 
Guilty!” Rather 
human and appealing throughout, and ex- 
cellently played by all its principals. 


Wilfred Lucas, 


ASKY’S month has not been notable, 

at the time I write. 

The best of the pictures I have seen, at 
least, is ‘The Tides of Barnegat,” a very 
faithful and beautiful solar transcription 
of the story by F. Hopkinson Smith. With 
the true perspective of a man who thought 
in terms of a brush or a drawing pen, 
Smith’s stories were never swayed by any 
great emotional theme, but were always 
saturated with atmosphere, color and dis- 
tinctive beauty. Here, if you will remem- 
ber, Jane Cogden flies with her sister to 
Paris, and in a moment of self-sacrifice 
assumes that sister’s maternal responsibil- 
ity, although the trouble that ensues from 
this well-intentioned lie threatens to need 


in ‘‘Hands Up.’’ 


bands,” come back 
to the excellencies 
which were noted 
about Miss Ward a year ago, and which 
her late crop of plays has sorely missed. 
This is a brilliant modern comedy, with 
Fannie Ward, perhaps one of the subtlest, 
surest and most graceful comediennes who 
ever slipped into the shadows, at her best. 
The scenario is an excellent and resultful 
adaptation of Stanislaus Stange’s drama. 
“Those Without Sin.” Who let this 
ridiculous cat out of the Lasky bag? An 
absurd story of the Civil War, evidently 
made for a Southern ‘somewhere’ so 
utterly unreconstructed that they still have 
slave-sales. “The Northerners are villains, 
the Southerners, all Bayardish heroes. In 
a time when the brave men of Alabama are 
going to France side by side with their 
comrades from - Maine, this insufferable 


clap-trap will be resented in Birmingham 
(Continued on page 134) 
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A Director with 
a Conscience 


LLOYD, WHO TOLD A TALE 
OF TWO TOWNS, WILLING TO 
LET DICKENS SHARE CREDIT . 
FOR HIS FIRST BIG EFFORT 


By E. V. Durling 


Mr. Lloyd registers 
a scenario seance. 





mistake of taking himself too seriously, 
and the man who can pass through the 
various stages of advancement from an 
ordinary actor to a director assigned to 
make-one of the biggest motion pictures of 
the day with one of the really brilliant 
American actors, and still remain un- 
changed in this respect, deserves to be 
enrolled among the truly big fellows. 
Upon first glimpse it would seem 
that Frank Lloyd never took anything 
seriously. The day I visited him at the 
Fox Studio, I saw him stop the action of 
the picture three or four times to tell 
William Farnum something that must have 
been very, very funny, to judge from the 
resulting laughter. But this care-free 


PF wistat LLOYD has never made the 


manner is merely a mark of the really effi- 
cient executive, providing, of course, it is 





ee 


varied with properly-timed serious mo- 
ments. As a matter of fact, there are few 
directors who have given their profession 
the serious consideration Frank Lloyd has. 

In congratulating him upon the unanim- 
ity of the critics’ praise of his produc- 
tion, ‘A Tale of ‘wo Cities,” I ventured to 
say that they all seemed to agree he had 
accomplished the impossible for a motion 
picture director; that is, he had subordi- 
nated himself to the author. 

“Ves,” replied the director, ‘and it was 
very hard for me to do it. When I was 
assigned to make ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ 
with William Farnum as my star, I felt 
that at last my opportunity had come. I 
was face to face with the realization of 
every motion picture director’s dream; a 
chance to make a ‘big picture.’ I began to 
imagine all sorts of wonderful scenes, the 
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interpolation of pet ideas fostered all dur- 
ing my career, and in fact, I hardly gave 
the story itself or the author consideration 
at all in the beginning.” 

“What made you change your mind?” 

“Well, I think this originated in a 
chance remark made by a friend. I was 
over at the public library one evening look- 
ing up some data on the period of ‘A Tale 
of Two Cities.’ I met there a neighbor 
of ours, a school teacher. I told him of 
my assignment to make the Dickens pic- 
ture. He was very much impressed.” 

““*What a marvelous opportunity!” he 
said. ‘ ‘I think it a privilege to bring the 
works of Dickens before sixty people and 
here you have the chance to bring them 
before sixty million.’ ” 

“T thought of this latter phrase, I think, 
all during the making of the picture. I de- 
cided it would be more discreet to bring 
the work of Charles Dickens before—pos- 
sibly—many million people, than the work 
of Lloyd. For that reason I followed as 
closely as possible the story of the book. 
Every historical detail was absolutelv 
correct, all the settings were the result of 
careful, patient research and the character- 
izations and theme of the story were trans- 
ferred to the screen in such a manner as to 
accurately follow the author’s ideas. 


In William Farnum’s opinion, Frank 
Lloyd is the best director in the whole 
world. Speaking of his direction of “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” the actor said, “I 
know of no other man who could have ac- 
complished the same results with the story 
as Frank did. He placed himself abso- 
lutely in the background. He grasped the 
various points of the story with a mar- 
velous appreciation of their dramatic and 
educational value. Time and time again 
he withstood the temptation to be spec- 
tacular in order to be correct and keep 
within the spirit of the story.” 

Frank Lloyd is a Scotchman. He was 
born in Glasgow and has been connected 
with the stage in one way or the other all 
his life. His first motion picture experi- 
ence was with Universal, acting the deep- 
dyed villain parts, and then directing one- 
and two-reel pictures. He was then engaged 
by the Morosco-Pallas company ‘to direct 
Dustin Farnum. Booth Tarkington’s 
“Gentleman from Indiana,” “Davy Crock- 
ett” and “David Garrick” were some of the 
results of this combination. Leaving the 
Morosco Company, he joined the Fox or- 
ganization and has now been assigned to 
direct all the William Farnum pictures. 
At present he is at work on photoplays 
adapted from the stories of Zane Grey. 
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Lloyd and Billy Foster, his camera-man, go over their double exposures. 














Roland .Reed’s 
Florence 


- 


LORENCE REED and her mother 
F came to New York in 1904. Through 

the fact that the manager of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre had been an intimate friend 
of her father, the late Roland Reed, the 
comedian, she was given a trial in stock, in 
spite of her sixteen years. 

“Imagine, we did a new play each week, 
and we gave twelve performances every 
week,” exclaimed Miss Reed. 

E. H. Sothern found Florence Reed play- 
ing in Providence, as leading woman of a 
very fine stock company managed by Mal- 
colm Williams. He offered her the leading 
role in his forthcoming revival of “If I Were 
King,” and in this she made her real New 
York debut in 1909. Following this engage- 
ment she appeared in ““The Typhoon,” ‘“The 
Yellow Ticket,” ‘‘A Celebrated Case,” ‘‘The 
Painted Woman,” ‘The Master of the 
House,” and she originated the leading femi- 
nine role in “Under Cover.” 

Then Daniel Frohman of the Famous 
Players engaged her as the star of “The 
Dancing Girl.” Other pictures which she 
has done in the past three or four years are 
“At Bay,” “New York,” “The Cowardly 
Way” and ‘“The Woman’s Law.” 

The early part of last winter was spent in 
Florida with the Selznick forces, taking the 
Herbert Brenon picture, ““The Eternal Sin.” 
Off-stage she is Mrs. Malcolm Williams. 


Photo by 
White 


Florence Reed as Tisha, the Theda Bara 
of ancient Jerusalem, in “‘The Wanderer,”’ 
a great spectacle now under way at New 
York’s Manhattan Opera House. 


Daughter — 























































A recent portrait 





‘‘FEE FI FO FUM’’—YOU’RE RIGHT! FINISH IT! 
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Yes, this is the giant whose goat was completely gotten by Jack, the little white hope of fairy days. However, removing 
the unplucked calf-skin and the cypress curtains, and the pirate boots, and the Peter Pan buckle, and the Franklin boys, 
we find J. G. Tarver, the Arizona obelisk who is doing “Jack and the Beanstalk” in Los Angeles for William Fox, 


under Franklinian direction. 








* LAS!” she cried, “it is my fate. I might have expected it. All my life things 
have gone wrong with me. Luck has always been against me. I must have 
been born under an evil star.” 
“My dear,” her friend asked, “what has happened? Why are you so depressed?” 
“T have practiced eighteen months to become able to shed tears at will, and now 
that I’ve got it, I can’t get a job in the movies.”—Judge. 
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Montagu Encounters a Capulet 


By Randolph Bartlett 


happened a few weeks ago to the some- 

thing more than six feet of manhood 
(other dimensions in perfect proportion) 
that is known to the world and the screen 
as Montagu Love. But when this was 
written, there was positive proof in 
the form of Montagu’s left arm, 
bound in splints. 

At the World-Peerless studio, they 
were making a picture called ‘The 
Brand of Satan,” with Mr. Love 
as the star. Playing opposite him 


| is not easy to believe this story of what 




































architecture. ‘The director decided to take 
the scene a third time, to be sure he had a 
perfect reproduction. The third time, 
Capulet’s aim veered slightly and his fist 
came in contact with that portion of the 
Montagu jaw where the sleep nerve is 
located. Montagu promptly did a 
Keystone the full length of the stair- 
Case. 

“Great !’’ shouted the - 
“Immense!” 

Montagu still lay at the foot 
of the stairs. He was “ab- 


director. 








was Allan Hart, who suddenly 
and unintentionally adopted the 
role of Capulet to our Mon- 
tagu. The two men were 
called upon to stage an alter- 
cation at the top of .a stair- 
case, the debate ending by 
Hart’s smiting Montagu a 
hearty jab and knocking him 
down stairs. The scene was 
played twice, Hart being care- 
ful to aim his blow so that it 
would hit Montagu below the 
back of the jaw, where it would 
do no harm to a man of our hero’s 





















































































































sent” for ten minutes, and 
when he returned it was dis- 
covered that his left wrist was 
fractured. 

“Later in the picture,’ he 
mused grimly, as he told the story, 
“the scenario contains a scene in 
which it says “They engage in a 
terrific fight.’ ” 

If we were Allan Hart, we should 
try to find an understudy before 
the left arm of Montagu is healed. 

Love is the one actor whom I 
should like to see as D’Artagnan. 
The hearty bigness of the man, the 
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way he tells a story, the sincerity of his 
unfailing smile betokening the best of rela- 
tions with himself and the world at large, 
his frank friendliness toward food and 
drink, but most of all, his status among 
men—these traits are the same _ which 
Dumas must have had in mind when he 
created his epic soldier. 

Love has been a soldier too. He was 
born in Calcutta in 1877 and educated in 
England. When the Boer War broke out, 
he enlisted and fought through the cam- 
paign which culminated at Johannesburg. 
Being a clever artist with pen, pencil and 
brush, he acted as war correspondent for a 
London illustrated paper. And _ because 
South Africa fascinates him more than any 


other part of the world—and he has seen 
most of it—he went back as an actor. 

His stage career has been extensive and 
successful, under such managements as 
Belasco, Brooks, the Shuberts, Brady and 
Cyril Maude. He drifted into pictures 
through visiting a projection room where a 
friend’s “test film’ was being shown to a 
director. The friend nearly lost the en- 
gagement when the director saw Love, who 
immediately appealed to him as screen ma- 
terial and was taken into the World Film 
camp for as long a term as he would stay. 
He has played in such pictures as ‘Hearts 
in Exile,” ‘“The Face in the Moonlight,” 
“Husband and Wife,” “The Devil’s Toy,” 
“The Greater Will,” and many others. 





foreign photography ; 


Providence, deliver us! 





The Fan’s Prayer 


From Bushman’s amethyst ring and from Theda Bara’s comedy; from the 
studied nonchalance of the DeMille Bros.; from Rolfe subtitles and from 
Pacifists ; from Christy Cabanne’s hopeless moustache ; from Anita Stewart in a 
bathing suit and from Mary Thurman in garb of any other kind; from Petrova’s 
icicle emotions; from Frank Powell problem plays; from J. P. McGowan’s 
interiors ; from World plots ; from the professional sorrows of Alice Brady ; from 
Marguerite Clark in long skirts; from all fat boys except Roscoe; from “En- 
lighten Thy Daughter,” and from ‘The Black Stork ;” from Henry Walthall’s 
drammers and from ‘The Eternal Sin ;” from most two-reelers ; from the ruina- 
tions of Virginia Pearson; from press-agents who bleed the dictionary to inter- 
view a pretty baby; from sissy chats with lovely men; from Crane Wilbur’s 
photographs; from “Patria,” and from the acting of Irene Castle; from “The 
Secret Kingdom,” and from “The Great Secret ;’ 
Caprice ; from advice by actresses ; from reminiscences ; from Universal society ;, 
from all censors; from mush finishes and from saints; from time-fuse repent- 
ances ; from the gun-in-the-drawer and from proper-moment deaths ; from church 
weddings ; from the rewards of virtue and from the wages of sin; from village 
streets; from Russia in Fort Lee and from Broadway in Santa Barbara; from 
“Poor Butterfly” in the orchestra and from smooth dimes at the window; from 
from these solemn interviews with Mack Sennett; 
from clubs and from college boys; from all men servants, and from all maids 
except the cuties; from close-ups of Carl Laemmle; from Douglas Fairbanks 
being wilfully funny ; from movie ministers ; from the opinions of stars and from 
most re-issues, and from Mr. Arbuckle’s brown derby—from all these evils, kind 


from the plays of June 















The Devil’s Little Daughter 


By BETTY SHANNON 











































will “do anything @® feet tall and weighs 106 pounds. She is 
once.” Dainty and fond of swimming and motoring and 
little, she is game from the plays tennis and golf and loves to go 


& 
fluffs of her hair to the soles on long tramps through the 
woods. Picnic parties are 


of her tiny feet. Her 

roguish eyes fairly dance the delight of her 
life — with or 
\ & gan 


at the mere suggestion of 
* without ants. 


B LLIE RHODES cessful before the camera. She is just five 


a lark. She is the sort 
of girl who would much 
rather have the motor 
stall on an automobile 
trip than have it run 
smoothly; and she 
would sooner have 
ants crawl into the pic- 
nic lunch than have 
the picnic go off just 
as it was planned. 

Her director doesn’t have \ 
to think up devilish things for \ 
Billie Rhodes to do in the 
Strand comedies she is producing \ 
for Mutual (Adv.). She thinks — 
up more than enough to keep him busy. 
And she doesn’t stage them all before the camera. She 
is strictly not a practical joker, but she possesses a very 
happy faculty of making a joke out of it when things do 
go all wrong. 





—— 


Billie Rhodes 
has big brown eyes 
and was born in 
San Francisco, to 
get down to statis- 
tics. She played 
successfully in 
vaudeville, more 
successfully in musical 
comedy and is most suc- 
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Whose dog are you, Fido? 
Betty Shannon doesn’t seem to 
know. Neither do we. 
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JOE KNIGHT TRAINS A SUBSTITUTE 


Thelma Salter is the determined young idea who wishes to learn how to shoot before the best of the 
Ince gunmen—like Joe—are called to the great roundup on the Somme. 
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ie ween eee 


see eile 


—— 


Sato was not only the executor of her father’s estate, without bonds, but the guardian of 
Mildred. Together they had to spend much time in the great house. 




















Sato Finds the Way 


IT IS THE ULTIMATE LOVE WHICH 
SACRIFICES; SOMETIMES IT IS ONLY 
THE SELFISH LOVE WHICH CLAIMS 


By Clarie Marchand 


- ND so, father, I’ve often wondered 


why Sato has never made love to 
me. - 

It was sunset on the northern shore of 
San Francisco Bay. The yellow light made 
the eternal Gate golden indeed, and the 
stacks and masts of the innumerable ves- 
sels dotting the vast harbor seemed flaming 
pencils drawing on a molten surface. James 
Thornton sat in a deep wicker chair on the 
terrace facing his great house. Mildred, 
his daughter, sat on the arm of the chair. 

“Do you think Sato should make love to 
you?” asked the man, somewhat sharply. 

“Why, no—but when men are so kind— 
well, you know, father, it’s not all kind- 
ness.” 

“Nonsense! Sato is my best friend. Be- 
sides, he has too much sense to make love to 





you. Sato feels very keenly the unthinking 
attitude toward Japanese in this country, 
and he would not put himself in an un- 
wanted position, even if I were out of the 
way.” 

Mildred did not answer. 

“Tell me. Are you in love with Sato?” 

“Why, of course not, papa!” came the 
somewhat indignant jesponse. ‘It just 
seemed funny to me—he’s always so sweet, 
so gentle, so thoughtful, yet he’s never so 
much as held my hand.” 

“Sato was brought up in a country where 
boys are not called kids—a country where 
being courteous and being fresh aren’t 
exactly synonymous.” 

And so the subject changed, and as it 
happened, the heart of Sato was never dis- 
cussed again by this father and daughter. 
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Thornton was perhaps the wealthiest 
importer of Japanese porcelains, lacquers, 
silks and ivories in California. He ‘“‘bought 
on the inside,” complained his bitter and 
lagging competitors. They spoke truly. 
He unlocked Nippon with a Nipponesque 
key, and that key was Sato of Kobe: Berke- 
ley graduate, son of a Baron in the Tokyo 
House of Lords, and commercially taught 
in the biggest Japanese bank in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Though he had years of successful busi- 
ness experience behind 
him, Sato was only twen- 
ty-six years old. He was 
Thornton’s partner, and 
the only associate Thorn- 
ton had ever trusted. 

Woman’s intuition, un- 
failing, prompted that 
question of Mildred’s. 
Sato did love her, very 
deeply, and she felt it, 
and could not understand 
why he did not at least 
ask her to be his wife. 
No woman is ever displeased at any man’s 
declaration of affection; hers is the choice; 
his mere expression is a compliment more 
or less due her. 

But Sato had made up his mind never to 
ask Mildred. He felt the pride of race 
and of ancestry with true aristocratic keen- 
ness. He had chosen, that he might be- 
come a millionaire, to live in a state where 
jingo race hatred was ever bitter. 
American wife of a Japanese in California 
is an outcast. Sato elected just to stay 
near Mildred, and protect her, if need _ be, 
against any evil that might come. 

While Mildred felt hurt and neglected, 
in that Sato had never so much as written 
her a tender note, she was ardently and 
girlishly in love with an American boy, and 
one feeling did not in the slightest interfere 
with the luxuriant growth of the other. 

Harry Maxwell was not only typically a 
youth; he was typically American. When 
we say that the American has been the 
apostle of unpreparedness we do not say 
just what we mean. If we used the word 
thoughtlessness we should come much 
nearer the truth. The mature American, 
until now, has devoted scarcely a thought 
to the security of country. The family 
man too often thinks not at all of his life 
insurance. The young man—the happy, 
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following cast: 


Sato 
Harry 
James 


“SATO FINDS THE 
WAY” 


ARRATED from the photo- 
“Forbidden 
which was produced by the Lasky 
Feature Play Company with the 


Mildred Thornton. Vivian Martin 
Sessue 
Maxwell....Tom Forman 
Thornton 
Benita Ramirez..Carmen Phillips 
Louis Valdez....... Paul Weigel 
The American Ambassador.... 
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lovable, well-meaning boy of Harry Max- 
well’s type—gives little heed to the obliga- 
tions of affection, to the duties as well as 
the pleasures of love. Harry Maxwell was 
probably as much in love with Mildred as 
she with him, yet he had never stopped to 
think about it! When it occurred to him, 
driving home of a moonlight night, he 
hugged and kissed her ardently—and, be- 
cause she was what is known in our clumsy 
parlance as a ‘“‘good”’ girl, he only thought 
of her at other times as someone he might 
possibly marry some day ; 
never as a sensitive crea- 
ture whose soul he had 
awakened, and who 
needed his thoughts, his 
tenderness, his remem- 
brances and little acts of 
devotion. 

In just this way came 
the parting which almost 
broke Mildred’s heart. 
For a long time he had 
been seeking a position in 
the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. When it came it was a 
clerkship, and with the appointment was a 
peremptory order for immediate departure 
from San Francisco. Harry gave himself 
but half an hour with Mildred. He arrived 
at the house while they were at dinner, and 
though the distraught girl wirelessed fran- 
tically for him to lead the way from the 
dining-room, he sat like a country war-set- 
tler on a cracker-box, telling her father, 
over and over again, what he proposed to 
do to any anti-American conspirators he 
might find. Suddenly he looked at his 
watch—he hadn’t a moment more! 

He dashed through the drawing-room, 
Mildred after him in a series of despairing 
little gasps. She caught him on the ter- 
race. Turning, he gave her the most per- 
functory little peck on the chin. 

“Goo-bye—write you from San Diego, 
where we put in—write me care Embassy 
—luck girlie—s’long!”’ 

Then it was four weeks before she got 
so much as a postcard. 

Dark eyes flashing in Harry’s had totally 
eclipsed the gray eyes of Mildred. 

Benita Ramirez came to Mexico City 
from Chihuahua in the first davs of Car- 
ranza’s ascendency. As a matter of fact, 
Benita left no particular reputation in 
Chihauhua. She was a camp-follower of 
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fortune, and fortune seemed camping in 
the capital. Passing herself for Cas- 
tilian Spanish, she had no Spanish blood 
at all. She was Portuguese. and Indian, 
and both races showed in her face. She 
was adroit and scheming, and though 
she could feign the most torrid hours, 
her heart was polar. 

The nearest she ever came to love was 
her fancy for the American boy. She 
analyzed her sentiments quite clearly, 
and was greatly pleased to discover that 
she still cared for him, disassociated 
from the money he spent upon her, and 
the rather rosy prestige his favor re- 
flected. Really, she did not love him; 
he was young and he was decent, and 
into the hearts of the worst women in 
the world there comes eventually a great 
longing for young companionship, for 
the touch of ideals that are not shat- 
tered, for a cloak of respectability to 
wrap about their chilling naked shovul- 
ders. 

It happened in the Cafe Benito 
Juarez: the night was warm, such money 
as had been yanked from the starving 
peons by bloody bandits was being spent 
by the bandits themselves; and from 
chinking mandolins not too distant La 
Golondrina” and other founts of na- 
tional “ear-inspiration were pouring 
forth. Harry, under a panama and in 
white duck and yellow wine, was being 
played by Benita as beautifully as rich 
old gentlemen play the agile tuna off 
Catalina. Benita affected to drink as 
Harry noisily quaffed his champagne. 

‘Tell me, dear—where you came 
from. You never told me!” Very re- 
proachfully. 

“Why, beloved, I thought I had 

there’s so little to tell . . . 
and it’s not pleasant.” 

“Now you gotta tell me.” 

“Very well, dear. Ihavebeen ... 
married. My husband and I had lived 
but a month on our rancho in Sonora, 
when the Yaquis ” Benita was 
too overcome to continue for fully half 
a minute . . . “the Yaquis killed 
our cattle, burned our house, destroyed 
our grain, cut down our fruit trees—and 





they killed him—murdered him! I came 
here. I had just a little money, and I 
have done sewing and tutored little chil- 
dren. Now—I don’t know what to do!” 





Sato Finds the Way 




















Benita was experienced enough to hold any points 

she made, and even to advance a little. So, within 

a fortnight, she and Harry were married. ... She 

analyzed her sentiments quite clearly and was pleased 

to discover that she cared for him apart from the 
: prestige his favor reflected. 
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will, discovered himself 
not only the sole executor 
of the estate, without 
bonds, but the guardian 
of Mildred. ‘logether 
they had to spend much 
time in the great house, 
and in the grounds, and 
as they wandered about 
the girl thrust her little 
black-clad arm through 
the sinewy crooked elbow 
so close—once Sato ran 
out of a purple twilight 
with seven devils clutch- 
ing at his mind and 
soul. They had stood in 
the garden, and as Sato 
spoke of her _ father’s 
favorite flowers she had 
started to cry. Her little 
wet face looked up into 
his, her yellow head in- 
clined toward his breast. 
It was mere instinct 
which made him put out 
his arms and gather her 
in; and she clung to him, 
her face in his coat, while 
his lips rested in her hair. 








“‘Aren’t you glad to see me?” she pouted, after his rather nervous 


and formal greeting. 


The poor girl looked away. 
to hide her woe was vain. 

“Poor li’l girl!” sighed Mr. Maxwell. 
“Poor li’l girl!’ He petted her arm, and 
as he stared into space, the volunteer pity 
of the inebriate sprang wetly to his eyes. 

Benita was experienced enough to hold 
any points she made, and even to advance 
a little. So, within a fortnight, she and 
Harry were married. 

In the meantime, all had not been mere 
waiting in San Francisco. One of the sud- 
den illnesses which young men throw off 
in a day, but which kill old men in but 
little more time, seized James Thornton, 
and eternity gathered him in. 

Mildred was so stunned by the furious 
suddenness of her father’s death that the 
catastrophe itself was anaesthetized for her. 
Her nerves began to wake to an excruciat- 
ing ache, in her ensuing, intolerable days 
of loneliness. 


Sato, upon the reading of Thornton’s 


Her struggle 


: No words had been 
spoken between them— 
none needed to be. Pres- 
ently Sato led her to the 
house, strangely comforted, and as _ he 
left her, smiling, he went home and knelt 
with his face toward the tombs of his an- 
cestors, asking them not to permit him to 
wreck the life of this American girl. 

By a sort of satanic coincidence, this 
happened the very day that Harry married 
Benita. ‘The wedding had an epilogue 
which neither party had anticipated. 

The American Ambassador, who had 
called the boy there out of regard for his 
father more than for any other reason, felt 
almost a parent’s responsibility concerning 
him. Like other alert men who had been a 
long time in Mexico City, he knew some- 
thing of its half-world life; and he knew 
of Benita, because she had been the special 
vampire of an American military attache 
the year before. ‘The Ambassador’s servant, 
a tall, mulatto-colored peon, told his 
superior of the marriage. 

As fast as a motor car, his feet and an 
acquaintance with indolent traffic officials 








Sato Finds the Way 


permitted, the Ambassador made for the 
cathedral. He reached it as Benita, the 
unrepentant Magdalene, was emerging— 
Mrs. Maxwell. 

‘Permit me to present my wife, Mr, — 
Harry got no further. 

“Maxwell! Do you know what you've 
done? You’ve given your father’s honest 
name to a public woman who—”’ 

“Silence! This lady is my wife and I’ll 
spend a life in any jail you name rather 
than permit her to be—” 

“Rot! Ask her why Pablo Valdez, the 
coffee merchant, killed himself last De- 
cember? Ask her why I myself sent Lieut. 
Pericord back to Washington? Ask her 


? 
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what she did with the money she pilfered 
from your friend Talamantes ?” 

“Benita mia—tell this fellow he lies.” 
Instead, Benita pulled woman’s one un- 
varying piece of bad strategy: she began 
to whimper instead of bluffing it out. Men 
admire a fighter of either sex, but the cow- 
ard they run from. 

“IT was alone, and helpless—starving, 
almost!’ sobbed the new Mrs. Maxwell. 
“What was I to do? I thought those men 
were only my friends, but if they chose to 
love me and make fools of themselves be- 
cause I could not love them—oh, Harry!’ 

“You . . . you really knew these 
men, then? My friend speaks the truth?” 

“But, Harry—” 


















“But nothing! Why did you 


“That is the way with you painted 
lillies!’’ she almost shouted. ‘‘Go 
out into the world as I did, cheap 
little doll— perhaps you’ll learn 
some very necessary lessons !’’ 
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Thinking that he might 
have a freer hand with 
Harry away, the Ambas- 
sador sent him to San 
Francisco. Failing in 
offers and open negotia- 
tions, he had_ resolved 
not to be above strategy 
or a gas attack. 

Principally through 
governmental influence, 
this mesalliance had never 
been telegraphed out of 
the country by the corre- 
spondents. The newspa- 
per boys stood with the 
American representative 
in the Embassy on most 
things, and when he asked 
for the seal of silence on 
this, he got it. 

So Mildred, and Sato, 
were quite uninformed of 
the thing they would have 








‘‘How much does this man mean to you?’’ asked Sato. 


world,’’ answered Mildred. 


tell me you were just in from Sonora? 
Why did you conceal all these things? 
Why have you lied, and lied?” 

“T was afraid you wouldn’t love me.” 

‘“‘Now I’m sure I don’t love you. I gave 
you everything I had—my family, my 
name, and I was going to give you my life. 
You gave me—rotten falsehoods!” 

Benita’s eves narrowed ominously. 

“We had a proper license, and we were 
married by a priest of the Catholic Church. 
I assure you I haven’t committed bigamy. 
You'll find that marriage holds.” 

And as he looked at her, Harry believed 
in a personal hell. His horrible marriage 
was hell, and his wife was its chief demon. 

Harry went to stay at the Ambassador’s 
house, while Benita moved her things to 
the Hotel Nationale, and registered as 
“Mrs. Harry Maxwell’—and that there 
might be no mistaking her for any other 
Maxwell: “U. S. Embassy.” 

In a few days, through the Ambassador, 
Harry tendered her a formal offer of 
$50,000 to annul the marriage. She re- 
fused, but her manner lost its harshness. 
She cultivated everywhere the symptoms of 
a broken heart, and wrote her unrelenting 
husband, each day, tender, pleading letters. 


read the morning follow- 
ing its happening, had it 
not been for the hard 
heel of Uncle Sam. 
Harry might have been described by the 
authors of detective stories as weighed 
down by terrible guilt. As a matter of 
fact, his mercurial disposition permitted 
him to be weighed down by nothing; the 
thing was over, as far as he was con- 
cerned — past, 
gone, never 
to return. It 
had given 
him a bad ten 
days, and he 
had lest flesh 
and color. Mil- 
dred attributed 
these losses to 
some fearful 
danger, coupled 
with  tremen- 
dous exertion. 
Sato grimly 
believed that 
for the -first 
time in his life 
Harry might 
have done 
some real work. 
But of the 
three, Harry 


‘The whole 
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in the most troubled situation. He 
was not really bad. He was thoughtless- 
and carelessness raised to the mth 
power, but he had a heart, and underneath 
his superficial surface, he had great sin- 
cerity. It was his heart which spoke, tell- 
ing him that he loved Mildred as he could 
not possibly love the half-caste wanton 
across the border. And it was the truth in 
him that made him feel his duplicity in 
leading Mildred on; it was very plain that 
she loved him. 

Harry’s first movement in the continued 
campaign for freedom was the sending of 
a rather desperate wire to the Ambassador, 
acquainting him with all the facts. And the 
Ambassador went promptly to work to find 
3enita in the cheaper and 
more obscure quarters to 
which she moved after 
the Hotel Nationale un- 
derstood that she alone 
was responsible for her 
bills. He found her— 
but he overplayed his 
hand. She was bit- 


was 


ness 
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ter and desperately in need of money, and 
had he merely repeated the fifty-thousand 


sé 


offer, with a “take it or leave it” shrug, she 
would have taken it. But when he raised 
this offer to $75,000, Benita, who was ap- 
praising the whole affair commercially 
now, divined the reason. ‘There was 
another woman, and freedom would be 
worth half the Maxwell fortune. She 
made an appointment to see the Ambassa- 
dor on Tuesday, and arranged to sail for 
San Diego on Monday. 
Meanwhile, Harry had kept away from 
Mildred. She did not understand this, 
and, with the familiarity of school-days, 
went to see him. She found him, alone of 
a bright afternoon, in a little summer- 
house on the grounds of his father’s home. 
“Aren’t you glad to see me?” she 
pouted, after his rather nervous and 
formal greeting. 
“Then why don’t you tell me so?” she 
protested. “I’m 
gladder to see 
you than any- 
body else in 
the world. I 
















thought when 


Sato’s first notion of a way to save 
Mildred was robbing Benita, the 
robber, of her heart. 
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you came home 
lonely now.” 

Her bright little face, lifted to him, was 
full of trouble. Her wee hands implored 
him, and her eyes were full of tears. 

Without a word, Harry gathered her in, 
comforting her with little meaningless pet- 
ting words, stroking her bright hair, and 
holding her closer and closer. Presently 
her arms stole about 
kissed him as innocently and ardently as a 
little child. 

‘Then, though the heavens had fallen, he 
must tell her that he loved her. 

“T knew it,’’ she cooed. ‘“‘We don’t need 
to bother even to ask each other. I was 
always yours—and Harry, I know you've 
always been mine; just mine, and nobody 
else’s.”’ 

And the sweetness of the hour was 
fanged by the memory of Benita, the 
snake in his Eden. ‘The sun grew red and 


Harry, I’m so 





low. Suddenly Mildred, with her hair 
tumbled and her face flushed, darted 
away. 


1? 


“Aren’t we terrible!” she giggled, guilt- 
ily. ‘Come to dinner with me, Harry!” 
She rushed back for his hand. 

“T can’t tonight,’’ he answered. And he 
pleaded the old excuse of another engage- 
ment. He wanted to be alone with his 
damning conscience—rather, he was afraid 
to take it to a party. 

But Mildred found Sato waiting her. 
He had brought some papers requiring her 
signature across the bay. He must be the 
dinner guest. He was told to tarry and 
hear the great secret. 

aa and I guess we’ll be married 
next month!” she finished, merrily. 

It had come! Like the sun of execution 
morning, the condemned man was perhaps 
gladder to see it than otherwise. It was 
good to have an end to hopes that could 
not be. Sato was at least glad that Mil- 
dred’s property was in his hands until she 
was of age; he would conserve it for her. 
Then Harry, too, would be past the silly 
age. So Sato congratulated her with 
Samurai gravity, and lingered in polite tor- 
ture until ten. 

This evening was Thursday’s. Harry 
really went to San José, to avoid meeting 
his innocently bigamous fiancee — and 
turned directly homeward to confess. Why 
not fight his folly in the open? Mildred 
must know all about it some day, anyway. 


his neck, and she 
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And as he dragged himself to her house, 
on Saturday afternoon, Benita rang the 
bell of his own home. 

Fortune favored her, in a way. No one 
was there save Harry’s Japanese servant, 
and to him she confided the imperious mes- 
sage: “Tell him Ais wife has arrived, and 
must see him at once!” 

The servant, being human, rolled this 
delectable morsel of scandal under a tongue 
that found small opportunity to chatter, 
and proceeded on his way to the Thornton 
estate. And he found the chance to un- 
burden himself in meeting Sato. .He told 
the story between smirks and obsequious 
bows. 

From the flame of rage against Maxwell 
that leaped in Sato’s soul there emerged 
piercing wild hope—this fool had damned 
himself ; where should she turn now but to 
Sato, who had always loved her? In a 
moment this feeling gave way to a calmer 
one. Mildred must be protected. He told 
Harry’s servant to go any place but to the 
Thornton home; meanwhile, he walked 
rapidly back to the casa Maxwell, where 
he was told Benita was waiting. 

Could the Japanese have known the 
great hit he made with Benita he would not 
have been flattered, but he would have felt 
surer of the end of his game. He in- 
formed her, politely, that he had inter- 
cepted her message, but that Mr. Maxwell 
was out of town for the afternoon, and 
would not return until evening. He very 
seldom spent the night at his home, pre- 
ferring his club on Ellis street, in town. 
Sato would arrange for an apartment for 
Mrs. Maxwell at the St. Francis? Any- 
thing, he felt, to get her across the bay 
from Mildred! She poisoned the very air. 
In the presence of his hypnotism Bonita 
consented to everything Sato suggested. 

When he had seen her on the ferry, and 
had telephoned for rooms, Sato hastened 
to Thornton -house. He must stand as a 
bulwark between Mildred and the terrible 
revelation. 

Maxwell was in the drawing-room. And 
Sato noticed the terribly funereal air that 
overcast the whole home. He advanced 


slowly, his eyes fixed balefully on Harry, 
who returned ‘his look understandingly, yet 
without rancor. 

“Harry has just told me,” said Mildred 
simply. 

She was facing the situation bravely. 




















Harry and Sato were spared the neces- 


sity of further speech. Harry bowed, took 
his hat, went silently away. Mildred, silent 
and dry-eyed, walked to a window, from 
which she stared with eyes that did not see. 

“How much does this man mean to 
you ” asked Sato thickly, behind her. 

“The whole world,” answered Mildred. 

A long time passed, and the girl turned 
suddenly, half in fear lest she might be 
alone. Sato was seated on a big divan, 
his chin in the palm of his hands, intently 
studying the carpet. 


“What shall I do?” Mildred was the 


appealing child again, and _ stretched 
oD S 
toward him a child’s hands. 
“Wait,” answered Sato, simply. “J will’ 


find the way.” | 

Sato’s first notion of a way was robbing 

senita, the robber, of her heart. He had 

only to see her twice to realize that he 
fascinated her, and that he might use this 
fascination to save the woman he really 
loved. 

Benita, however, was once more thor- 
oughly commercial. In her heart of hearts 
she pro- 
posed two 
things: first, 


Sato Finds the Way 


“‘Harry,’’ she faltered, ‘“‘Sato has found the way.”’ 
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and his business prowess, she thought he 
would be a very grand companion to de- 
part with, or even to linger with, after 
the conclusion of her mining operations. 
But no hint of her real thought ever went 
out to Harry, or even to Sato. She told 
Sato, as she told Harry and everyone else 
who asked, that she was madly in love with 
her husband. 

Harry, in despair, determined to leave 
not only San Francisco, but America. He 
would fling himself into the far tropics— 
he would go to war—he would go to 
Alaska. He bade Mildred au revoir, in- 
tending it for an adieu. 

Benita, who spent as much time as pos- 
sible at the Maxwell house, was watching 
the windows of the Thornton home. She 
had seen him enter, and as minute after 
minute went by, her anger, which she mis- 
took for jealousy, grew. At length he 
emerged, dejected. Benita resolved to 
face the white doll of whom she had heard 
so exasperatingly much. Perhaps it would 
bring things to a climax, and the climax 
was dragging dreadfully, thought Benita. 

“You are 
Harry’s 
wife?’ mur- 





to intimi- 
date and 
blackmail 
the com- 
bined houses 
of Thornton 
and Max- 
well to the 
ultimate 
penny; sec- 
ond, to play 
Sato as her 
reserve line. 
She was 
conceited 
enough to 
believe. him 
desperately 
smitten with 
her. And 
she found 
him not un- 
attractive 
and as she 
heard more 
and more of 
his standing 
among men, 








mured Mil- 
dred, softly, 
a few min- 
utes later, 
appraising 
the hectic in- 
truder as she 
might have 
glimpsed 
a kiln in 
which some 
strange pot- 
tery were 
burning. 

“T am his 
wife,” af- 
firmed Ben- 
ita, ‘and I 
have come 
to ask you 
héw much 
longer this 
disgraceful 
affair must 
continue ?”’ 

“T think 
the disgrace 
began and 











(Continued on page 146) 





A Queen of Blondes 


JEWEL CARMEN, THE GIRL 
WHO ‘‘PHOTOGRAPHS 
LIKE A MILLION DOLLARS” 


By Cal York 


HE first flashed on the celluloid horizon as some- 

thing more than a bit of atmosphere when Douglas 

Fairbanks discovered her playing minor nameless 
parts at Fine Arts studio. 

Then she blossomed out as a radiant screen person- 
ality, a dazzling queen of blondes with 
a ravishing pair of eyes and— 

2 “Jewel Carmen?” ex- 
claimed one of her early 
directors. “Why, 
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Is the enterprise shown 4 Photograph by Stagg 
above a matter of tea or 
teasing? 




















































that girl photographs’ like a million 
dollars !” 

Miss Carmen came to Fine Arts as an 
extra girl with experience at Pathe and 
Keystone. She had, like many other Los 
Angeles schoolgirls, been getting her pin 
money at the ‘studios with no serious 
thought of ever reaching stardom. 

Then, as before related, came the Fair- 
banks comedies, and the screen wiseacres 
began asking each other, “Who is Jewel 
Carmen?” If you saw her in ‘American 
Aristocracy” or “Flirting with Fate,” or a 
couple of other pictures in which she 
played opposite the ebullient Douglas, you 
may remember something of the sensation. 

Miss Carmen, however, did not get her 
great chance until she was chosen to play 
opposite William Farnum in “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” This melodrama of history 
stamped her a finished actress. 

Jewel Carmen is a native of Kentucky. 
She was born in the town of Danville 
nearly twenty years ago, and her parents 
brought her to Los Angeles just after she 
had completed grammar school. In that 
city she attended a convent and was study- 
ing there when induced to apply for a posi- 
tion in a moving picture stu- 
dio about four years ago. 


The slightly interested 
gentleman reclining in the 
chair is the Fox studio door- 
keeper, who has conversed 
familiarly with such pippins 
as Marie Antoinette, and 
all her court. 

















Lays and Mayers 


FACTS AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 
GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 





NCE upon a time, actofs of repute on the 

legitimate stage ran away from movie 
men bearing gifts in the shape of offers as 
though from a pestilence. It’s different now. 
They fight to get into the “pictures,” figura- 
tively, of course. As an illustration, take the 
case of George Arliss, of stage fame. He 
recently brought suit against Herbert Brenon 
for a large sum of money because the pro- 
ducer, he alleges, failed to put 


Hollywood, Mr. Farnum has returned to the 
Fort Lee studio, where he will make some 
more photoplays under the direction of Frank 
Lloyd. Brother Dustin will remain to guard 
the Farnum possessions on the Pacific from 
the encroachment of alien, and other, enemies. 
William thinks very well of California. He 
declares that nearly anything will grow out 
there and cites his salary as a fair instance. 
When he left New York he 





him in the movies according to 
an agreement between them. 


T this writing there is 
doubt as to whether Max 
Linder, the famous French 
cinema comedian, will ever 
play again before the camera. 
After two comedies in Chi- 
cago, Essanay sent Linder to 
Los Angeles for the remainder 
of his pictures under his first 
American contract, in the hope 
that the milder climate of the 
Coast would restore his failing 
health. One comedy was com- 
pleted in Los Angeles, and an- 
other just begun, when Linder 
was compelled to cease work. 
Two years on the firing line 
with the French army had 
done its work. A shrapnel 
wound in the lungs, added to 
the exposure which he under- 
went, undermined his health, 
never very robust. According 
to his physicians, both lungs 
are affected, but it is hoped by 
them that the actor may re- 
cover, in a measure at least, by 
a long stay in Arizona. 


ELBOURNE McDOW- 

ELL, whose name is 
familiar to the playgoers, of 
two generations, is getting his 
initial camera experience at 
the Culver City studio of 
Thomas H. Ince. McDowell 
was, in his day, one of the 
foremost exponents of the ro- 
mantic drama. 





was laboring for a meager sti- 
pend of $50,000 a year. In 
little less than a year, it had 
grown to something like $100,- 
ooo without irrigation, fertili- 
zation or crop rotation. 


ANNY WARD has decided 

to remain with Paramount. 
When her contract expired re- 
cently, she attached her Jane 
Hancock, so to say, to another 
one prepared by Jesse Lasky, 
so she’ll continue to be a ‘citi- 
zen of Hollywood. Mae Mur- 
ray, another Laskyite, also 
signed a new contract for a 
period of two years. 


LIVE THOMAS is the 

third “Follies” star to quit 
the so-called vocal stage for 
‘the reflections. This famous 
Ziegfeld beauty, following the 
lead of Ann Pennington and 
Mae Murray, has become a 
film star and her cinemic en- 
deavors will be presented un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Ince 
of Triangle. 


ARADOX NOTE: “Ed 

Laurie,” relates the Mutual 
press bureaucrat, “the rotund 
funmaker of Mutual - Vogue 
Company, has deserted the 
chicken business to go on the 
stage in musical comedy.” 


HARLOTTE BURTON, 


well-known to the film- 
seers as an American heroine 








ILLIAM FARN UM is 

again a denizen of the 
effete East, as the Westerners 
love to call it. After nearly 
two years of continuous cam- 
era work in the interests of 
William Fox in and about 
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Eileen Percy. This delectable 
portrait of Douglas Fairbanks’ 
new leading woman isa photo- her 
graphic representation of a 
mural painting of her, by 
Raphael Kirchner. 


and heavy, recently filed suit 
against Essanay for $28,200. 
Miss Burton alleges that the 
Chicago concern took her from 
happy home in Santa 
Barbara, Califilmia, brought 
her to Chicago and then failed 
to live up to its contract. 


White Photo 








IRECTOR GENERAL 


CUPID has been quite 
busy in the Western film col- 
ony. One of the first of the 
spring weddings was that of 
Doris Pawn, Fox leading 
woman, and Rex Ingram, 
Universal director. It was an 
elopement, staged just prior to 
Mr. Ingram’s departure for 
New York to become director 
for Violet Mersereau. The 
couple motored to Santa Ana, 
the Gretna Green of Los 
Angeles, where the ‘mythical 
knot was tied. You may pro- 
vide your own pun on the 
names of the principals. 


HEN there was the inter- 

national romance in which 
Betty Schade, late of Berlin 
and now a Universal star, 
threw in her lot with that of 
Ernie Shields, a_ well-known 
screen idol. They were mar- 
ried on Easter Sunday at the 
Church of the Angels in Los 
Angeles, and a week or so later 
Ernie was called out with the 
coast artillery in which he is a 
sergeant. The folk at Univer- 
sal City presented Betty with 
a big silver loving cup the day 
after the wedding. 


EXT in order came the 

wedding of Florence Dag- 
mar, who will be remembered 
as a Laskyite. Her 
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Jane Lee, doing her bit as a 
recruiting office patrol. 
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in Fox plays, notably “The 
Two Orphans.” Oh, the other 
party? Well, his name is 
Beverly S. Chew and he is a 
reserve officer in the army. 
The couple spent their honey- 
moon at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where the reserve offi- 
cers were in training. Mrs. 
Chew will quit the screen, it is 
said. 


FFSET note: 

Arbuckle, brother of 
Maclyn and no relative of 
Roscoe, was recently cast as 
a Los Angeles divorce court 
defendant. Although Arbuckle 
is a character comedian, his 
wife alleged that he was a 
heavy in his home life. - 


HENEVER news is 

scarce around the 
studios, the press agents tell 
about the culinary ability of 
their leading actresses. Vivian 
Martin was featured recently 
in a story by one of those 
writing mercenaries who de- 
clared that she fried an egg 
on the wrong side. And no 
one was able to figure out 
whether the scrivener was 
guilty of ignorance or wit. 


RANK “FATTY” VOSS, 
L-Ko comedian, died sud- 
denly in Los Angeles recently. 
He was twenty-eight 


Andrew 





last picture for that 
company was “The 
Clown,” opposite Vic- 
tor Moore. Miss 
Dagmar married Roy 
Somers, auditor of a 
picture company, 
whom she first met 
when he was at the 
window of a Holly- 
wood bank. It was a 
double wedding, the 
groom’s brother 
marrying at the same 
time. 


UBTITLE— 
“While across the 
continent” — Jean 
Sothern, erstwhile 
star of International 
and Art Drama 
photoplays, was being 
wooed and won by 
another “non-profes- 
sional,” as the Answer 








years old and had 
just been married a 
few months. His 


home was in Chicago. 


YRONE POWER 
-A is to be featured 
in a big stage revival 
of “Shenandoah,” 
which is to be pro- 
duced in Los Angeles 
by W. H. Clune, film 
producer and theatre 
owner of that city. 
Mr. Power played the 
chief role in “The 
Mission Play” until 
that historic produc- 
tion closed recently. 
He played before the 
camera during the 
same period in a pic- 
turization of “The 
Planter,” a _ well- 
known novel. 








Man says. Jean will 


be remembered best 
as Myra in “The Mys- 
teries of Myra” and 
for her earlier work 





This picture is printed merely to prove that not all 
pies in California are used for throwing. 
are eaten—this pie, for instance, is having the time 
of its death in being eaten by Harold Lockwood. 


UTH ROLAND 
is to continue as 
a Pathe star, although 
under a new produc- 
ing company. She is 


Some 
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to have the chief role in a serial to be made 
at the Horsley studio in Los Angeles. 


RITZI BRUNETTE is no longer a Seligite. 

She has been engaged by the Lasky com- 
pany to play opposite Sessue Hayakawa in the 
next feature of the Japanese star. However, 
Sessue will not be a Japanese in this photo- 
play, but a Mexican vil‘ain of the Villa type. 


HESE are parlous days for the peace plays. 


“Civilization” was the first to get the 
censorial axe in Pennsylvania and others ex- 
pected to come under the ban were “War 
Brides,” “The Battle Cry of Peace,” “Woman- 
hood” and “Patria.” <A _ Pittsburgh theatre 
owner was arrested on a charge of high mis- 
demeanor while passing handbills advertising 
“The Battle Cry of Peace.” He was running 
a gauntlet of enraged citizenry and was the 
center of an excited mob when “rescued” by 
the police, who held him on the complaint 
that he was endeavoring to stop enlistments. 
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for the more sophisticated center of art and 
letters. Before leaving, Mr. Moreno again 
took occasion to deny that he was married, 
or engaged to be married to Edith Storey. 


HILANTHROPIC item: Crane Wilbur, we 

are informed by his erudite eulogist, sends 
autographed photographs to any and all who 
apply, without expense to the applicant. 


RS. VERNON CASTLE is not to quit 

the screen. Pathe has obtained her name 
to a long term contract and she will be starred 
in both features and serials. 


MODERN JOAN OF ARC is to end 

the present war. It’s as good as ended, 
because Theda Bara, relates her press person, 
has had a dream in which this result occurs. 
“She is convinced that her dream is prophetic,” 
we read, “and believes implicitly that a woman 
will be the one to stop the slaughter in 
Europe.” We learn also that the sufferings 
of the French have 





M* ANTIME, 
numerous pro- 
ducers are jumping 
into the war band- 
wagon, as it were, 
with film plays de- 
signed to arouse 
patriotic fervor and 
induce the young men 
of the nation to rally 
"round the flag. 
Thomas H. Ince re- 
cently turned out a 
two-reeler depicting 
actual life in the navy 
which will be used 
throughout the coun- 
try in the task of 
meeting the require- 
ments of that branch 
of the service. 





so affected Miss Bara 
“that at times she has 
appeared to lose her 
personality and to be 
swayed by an inex- 
plicable influence” and 
also that “her Orien- 
tal nature has been 
greatly disturbed by 
the war.” Verily, war 
is all that General 
Sherman said of it. 


WO former 

Famous Players 
directors are now 
producing film plays 
for the Mutual. They 
are Del Henderson, 
who is Ann Mur- 
dock’s studio boss, 








NOTHER 

cern in Los 
Angeles just com- 
pleted a so-called 
patriotic film at a 
considerable expense, 
in which Revolution- 


con- 


Witzel Photo 
The Next Griffith Wonder-Child?? Her name ts 
Colieen Moore, and she made her debut in “‘Hands 
Up.”’ She is seventeen, was educated in a convent 
in Tampa, and practiced weeping going to and from 
school until she could weep at will. Then Mr. 
Griffith found her, and sent her to Fine Arts to 
await the beginning of his own Artcraft pictures, 


and John B. O’Brien, 
who will direct the 
camera activities of 
Edna Goodrich. 


ENA ROGERS, 
whose _ blonde- 
ness lighted up many 


ary days are recalled. 
It has a weakness, 
however, in a technical way, according to 
those who have seen it, in that the minute men 
charge with breech loading rifles over asphalt 
streets after British troops who dodge behind 
telegraph poles as they scurry across railroad 
tracks. Yet, what are a few technical inac- 
curacies between friends? 


NTONIO MORENO is back among the 

alleged white lights after camping out in 
California throughout the winter. At least, it 
was Senor Moreno’s impression that he would 
have to camp out if he went to Hollywood, 
but he developed into a regular “Million- 
Population-for-Los Angeles-in-1920” booster 
before he got ready to quit the seraphic city 


in which he proposes to utilize her extensively. 


a brief comedy of a 
year or two ago, has 
come back to the “game,” which she decided 
to give up when she married Frank Borzage. 
She is playing opposite Paddy McGuire, in 
Vogue funnies. 


FTER an absence of two years from the 

legitimate stage, Mabel Taliaferro is 
back among the footlights in a dramatization 
of Hall Caine’s novel, “The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me.” Miss Taliaferro is not neglect- 
ing her screen work, however, as she puts in 
all of her spare time before Metro cameras. 
Her last previous appearance on the stage 
was in the all-star production of “The New 
Henrietta,” with William H. Crane, Amelia 
Bingham, Thomas Ross and Maclyn Arbuckle. 











O successful was the first 
McClure producing ven- 
ture, “The Seven Deadly Sins,” 
that another series of photo- 
plays is to be made with Shir- 
ley Mason occupying one of 
the stellar roles. Frederick L. 
Collins, president of the com- 
pany, recently paid a visit to 
Los Angeles, where he obtained 
a studio to house the McClure 
film workers. 


ARRETT ‘OHARA, 

former lieutenant-governor 
of Illinois, is now a full-fledged 
motion picture magnate. He 
was largely responsible for 
“The Little Girl Next Door,” 
and the success of that bit of 
underworld pictorial animation 
inspired him to do another pic- 
ture along the same lines. This 
was recently completed by 
George Siegmann, formerly a 
Griffith lieutenant, who has 
begun work on a third. All 
of the O’Hara ventures are 
based on the celebrated report 
of the Illinois Vice Commis- 
sion, which has proved to be a 
veritable mine of thrills. Both 
the Siegmann-directed pictures 
get their respective themes from 
recommendations of 


NEW use for the 


the Vice Commission. 
The leading part is taken by Norbert Myles. 
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Jack Pickford and his chow 
dog; a recent portrait in 
California. 


ern features 
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ERALDINE FARRAR 

has become a permanent 
resident of Hollywood, where 
Mr. Far—we mean, Mr. Lou- 
Tellegen, is now employed as 
a director for the Lasky com- 
pany. The Lou-Tellegens are 
building a home in the film 
suburb of Los Angeles where 
they expect to spend most of 
their time. Miss Farrar is to 
take part in another spectacular 
film production, work on which 
is to begin the middle of the 
summer. 


YRTLE STEDMAN is no 

longer a member of the 
Morosco company. Miss Sted- 
man’s contract expired in April 
and she did not renew it. She 
had been with the company 
ever sjnce its beginning as 
Bosworth, Inc., and her last 
photoplay with the Paramount 
concern was “The World 
Apart,” in which she is co- 
starred with Wallace Reid. 


SSANAY has re-opened its 
Niles, California, studio, 
which has been closed ever 
since the “Broncho Billy” films 
went out of circulation. West- 


will be produced there in the 
near future, with Jack Gardner as the star. 


B. WARNER— 





“exten.” oF 
“mob” artist has been 
found in New York. 
When Broadway 
managers wish to 
create the impression 
of prosperity and the 
air of success, the 
“mob” is called to 
form a line at the box 
office. At least, one 
company is reported 
to have inaugurated 
this scheme of baiting 
the prowling’ theatre- 
goer, paving the 
pseudo-goers $1 each 
to stand in line for a 
while in the evening. 


ILFRED- LU- 

CAS, pioneer 
player of the Griffith 
plant, said his fare- 
well to Fine Arts 
when the big shakeup 
occurred, packed his 








e by the way, his 
middle name is Byron 
—has signed up with 
Colonel Selig, for a 
series of photoplays, 
the first of which is 
“The Danger Trail” 
by James Oliver Cur- 
wood. Violet Hem- 
ing plays opposite. 
Most of the scenes of 
“The Danger Trail” 
were filmed in Chi- 
cago and Eastern 
locations. 


ALPH AND 

JOHN INCE, 
brothers of Thomas 
H. Ince, have em- 
barked into a part- 
nership and their 
photoplays are to be 
advertised as “Ince 
Productions.” 


“TODAY,” the 








household effects and 
departed for New 
York. He will appear 
in the Triangle photo- 
plays which are to be 
directed byAllanDwan. 


Copyright 1917, World Film Corporation 


Regina Badet, perhaps the foremost of the French 
motion picture players William A. Brady will 
present to America through World Film. 


Broadhurst 
play, was recently 
transferred to the cel- 
luloid strips, with 
Florence Reed and 
Frank Mills in the 
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leading roles. Other players in “Today” are 
Leonore Harris, Alice Gale, Gus Weinburg 
and Kate Lester. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS is now “at home” 

on the Lasky lot in Hollywood, which is 
also the scene of present Pickfordian activi- 
ties, as well as those of numerous other Lasky- 
Famous Players-Paramount stars. Upon the 
arrival of Fairbanks, Studio Manager Milton 
Hoffman ordered new supports for all fences 
on the lot, owing to the epidemic of vaulting 
which ensued. Even the sedate Theodore 
Roberts was caught practicing at a six-foot 
fence the day after Fairbanks and his retinue 
arrived, and the venerable Tully Marshall had 
to apply for treatment for two badly skinned 
shins. 


ITAGRAPH is to picturize the famous 

Wolfville stories from the pen of the late 
Alfred Henry Lewis. They will be made in 
varying lengths, according to the requirements 
of each individual story in the series. 


NA CLAIRE, 
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UST before sailing for Europe, D. W. Grif- 

fith wired his chief camera man, G. W. 
Bitzer, requesting that he accompany him to 
Europe, but suggesting that he change his 
name first, for certain reasons which may 
appear obvious. “Billy” had a good look into 
a mirror before answering the message. Then 
he wired: “Willing to change my name, but 
how about my face?” He might as well have 
taken the chance, however, as the state depart- 
ment declined to permit Griffith to take a 
camera man with him. 


ARLE FOXE is supporting Pearl White 

in her new Pathe serial, and Warner 
Oland, the portrayer of Baron Huroki in 
“Patria” has the heavy part. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is now a millionaire, 

according to those who are in a position 
to know, including the little English comedian 
himself. Not that such an announcement will 
be received with bated breath, but he was only 
twenty-eight on his last birthday. 


INIFRED AL- 





“Follies” star, isn’t 
exactly a_ screen 
queen, but the film 
folk can lay some 
claim to her because 
of her camera work 
two years ago when 
she played with Car- 
lyle Blackwell in “The 
Puppet Crown” for 
Lasky. All of which 
is preliminary to the 
announcement that 
Miss Claire -is_ to 
marry Lieutenant 
Lawrence Townsend, 
Jr.. United States 
Navy, now attached 
to the battleship Mis- 
souri. Lieut. Town- 
send’s father was 
minister to Belgium 
and later minister to 
Portugal. 





LEN is to be 
made a Triangle Star. 
Miss Allen will be re- 
membered favorably 
by those who had the 
pleasure of witness- 
ing Famous Players’ 
“Seventeen,” in which 
Jack Pickford and 
Louise Huff were 
starred. Winifred was 
the little girl who 
finally won Jack. Her 
first Triangle photo- 
play will be “The 
Man Who Made 
Good.” 


HEA HALL- 
AM, well-known 
to the light opera 
stage, is Viola Dana’s 


new leading man and 
will appear in a num- 








EO WHITE, for- 

merly the French 
Count in the Chaplin 
comedies, is now a 
member of the Flor- 
ida film colony at Jacksonville. 
joined the King Bee company 
silly West. 


He has 
headed by 


ILM people in New York danced for the 

Red Crass at a “Movie Charity Ball” early 
in April, which was attended by about five 
thousand people. The grand march was led 
by Roscoe Arbuckle with Virginia Pearson 
and Earl Williams with Leah Baird. 


FTER “doing” two pictures for Lasky, 

Margaret Illington has returned to New 
York, satisfied with the experiment, it is 
said. 


Max Linder, outside the sanitarium in Hollywood, 
to which he was driven by a renewed attack of the 
lung trouble originally caused by a shell-wound. 


ber of forthcoming 
Metro releases. 


ARGUERITE 

CLAYTON, we 
learn from the usual 
sources, recently went away for a rest to some 
“unknown watering place, where she could be 
free from the interruptions of her director 
and the publicity man,” following the conclu- 
sion of her series, “Is Marriage Sacred?” at 
the Essanay studios. If there’s one thing that 
actresses—and actors, too—just abhor, it is 
the efforts of the publicity man to get them 
into print. 


DOUARD LUMIERE, said to be the first 

man to exhibit a film in Europe, was killed 
in an aeroplane accident in France recently. He 
was one of the brothers of that name who 
were pioneers of cinema invention. 














Peggy had the impressionable Drew under her thumb, and had Fanshawe not been a married man .. . 


, 
eo ti eee Che ee 


The Jungle Knights 


This is the fifth adventure of Peggy Roche, of Stamford, Conn., in 


the colossal theatre of war. 


Intrepid Peggy—you see—has a sweet- 


heart, one Jim Byrne, who manufactures war supplies while she hits 
the red trail of conflict to sell them; all to the end that the dawn 
of peace may be accompanied by an eight-room bungalow, with 


garage, on Long Island. 


Of course, even Peggy’s good looks are 


not going to avail if she tries to outflank the Morgan crowd in its 
own fields on Jim’s shoestring; to do business, she must hit the spots 
the munitions kings forgot, in ways they never dreamed of. 


By Victor Rousseau 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


formerly of the Egyptian Intelli- 
gence Department, but now at- 
tached to a native regiment operating in 
East Africa against the German forces, 
sat on a camp stool outside his tent, which 
was pitched in a cleared space at the edge 


Moor ALFRED FANSHAWE, 


of a tropical jungle. He was reading a 
letter which had just arrived by runner 
from the coast. As he read, his face 
wrinkled with amusement. Finally he put 
it down and laughed outright. 
“Drew! Oh, Drew!” he called. 
Captain Drew, his first aide, came out 
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of the tent, his face half covered with 
lather, a razor in his hand. 

“Drew, do you remeniber that little 
American girl, Miss Roche, whom we res- 
cued from Biskra?” he asked, still laugh- 
ing. 

“T’ll never forget her, never,’’ answered 
Drew. “The sight of her face when we 
took away her contraband auto and truck, 
and the cash the Turks had paid her, 
haunts me in my dreams.” 

“Well, she’s turned up again,” said Ma- 
jor Fanshawe. Here’s a letter from her, 
written in Zanzibar. She’s still trying to 
sell war supplies. Odd how these Ameri- 
cans search out every nook and corner of 
the world, isn’t it? What do you think 
she wants to sell?” 

“Armored pianos? 
ing-brushes ?” 

“Be serious, Drew. You know, I feel 
somewhat friendly toward her, apart from 
our adventures together, because of her 
pluck. She’s representing a little firm in 
a place called Connecticut. Ever hear 
of it?” 

Drew checked off the American names 
he knew upon his fingers. ‘New York, 
San Francisco, Washington, Florida, 
Philadelphia,’ he murmured. “You're 
sure it isn’t Niagara, Fanshawe?” 

“No, it’s Connecticut. Probably a 
manufacturing suburb of New York. 
Anyway, it seems that the big firms have 
combined to oust the Jim Byrne firm, and 
she has to live on the gleanings, like Ruth. 
Well, she wants to sell suits of armor.” 

“Good Lord!” said Drew. 

“Harveyized steel, three-eighths of an 
inch thick, warranted to turn bullets or 
shrapnel,” read Fanshawe from the let- 
ter. “They turned her down in London, 
but she pestered the Cairo people until 
they gave her a letter to me. It says I 
have authority, to buy them if I want 
them. Of course, if I did such a mad 
thing, I’d get raked over the coals. How- 
ever, she came on to Zanzibar, and she has 
six dozen suits, complete, and she’s bring- 
ing up two by porters, for samples, and 
she wants five hundred pounds apiece for 
them. How shall we get rid of her?” 

“Get her kidnaped and condemned to 
death unless she marries one of the na- 
tive chiefs,” suggested Drew. 

“That’s a good idea,’ answered Major 
Fanshawe, thoughtfully. “Only we did 


Bullet-proof black- 
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that before, you know, and it didn’t work.” 

“Seriously,” said Drew, ‘I’ve had this 
armor bee for quite a while. I feel sure 
we shall revert to it some day. Now, take 
our case. Here we are, with two thousand 
well-drilled natives, and held up by Major 
Schwartz and his eight hundred natives 
across the river. Why? Because they 
have maxims and shrapnel. You can’t stop 
a determined infantry attack with common 
shell, simply because it isn’t possible to 
fire enough of it from any number of 
guns. But with shrapnel and machine 
guns you can stop twenty times your num- 
ber. Now, suppose we did have six dozen 
men in armor, each carrying a Lewis auto- 
matic rifle, firing three hundred rounds 
a minute. Send them to the attack. Sup- 
pose a dozen are blown away with shell, 
which is a liberal estimate, if they keep 
open order. The shrapnel and rifie bullets 
are turned by the armor. Very well! Those 
men are invincible. Why, they can walk 
through any army, win the battle and fin- 
ish the war.” 

Fanshawe looked at Drew quizzically. 
“That’s just what she says,” he replied. 
“Drew, I hope you aren’t going to back 
her in this crazy enterprise ?” 

“We'd better see the armor first,” an- 
swered the other. 

The native orderly came running toward 
them and saluted. ‘Sahib,’ he gasped, 
“scouts report enemy moving down from 
Lake Tanganyika.” 

“Eh?” inquired Fanshawe; and at 
that moment the sound of scattering rifle 
fire broke out. 


EGGY ROCHE had reached Zanzi- 

bar bent on selling Jim’s suits of 
armor. She had tried practically all allied 
Europe, only to meet rebuffs from every 
nation at war. Sometimes an official from 
the War Office consented to look at a 
sample suit. His inspection generally 
threw him into hysterics. Peggy’s armor 
became an international joke. 

For Jim Bryne had been thorough in 
his undertaking. The inventive genius of 
the Yankee seemed to have found its prop- 
er field. Since the market for the sale of 
war supplies was practically monopolized, 
Jim had of necessity been compelled to 
put his wits to work. The armor was the 
result. 

The great feature of Jim’s invention 














was that it was a single piece. Possibly 
Jim had been influenced by seeing the 
pictorial advertisements of a certain brand 
of gents’ undergarments. At any rate, 
he made a strong feature of this. 

You put on the knee pieces, which con- 
nected with the thigh pieces by patent 
fasteners. You put on the arm pieces 
which connected, by patent fasteners, with 
the breast and back pieces. Thus attired, 
you resembled a disjointed lobster. But 
you reached round to your back and turned 
a little screw. The joints began to tighten 
up. You screwed until—but that is giv- 
ing Jim’s process away. Suffice it to say 
that nobody wanted the armor anywhere 
in Europe. 

Then Peggy remembered Captain Fan- 
shawe, of the Egyptian Intelligence De- 
partment. Fanshawe had saved her life 
at Biskra, but he had also relieved her of 
a contraband auto and motor truck and 
a good supply of gasoline, and a Turkish 
check, practically valueless. What galled 
her most was his confiscation of a thou- 
sand pounds in good Bank of England 
notes. However, he had been very kind 
and Peggy clung to the final hope that 
she could get her armor tried in Egypt. 
When she arrived, however, she learned 
that Captain Fanshawe, now Major, was 
commanding a mobile column in East 
Africa, on the shores of Tanganyika. 

This explained Peggy’s presence there. 
Preceded by a dozen porters, who had car- 
ried the armor up from the coast, through 
a lion country, she burst upon the British 
camp just in time to see the unique spec- 
tacle of a battle. 

The Germans held a blockhouse on the 
lake. Barbed wire surrounded it, and 
guns were belching forth destruction upon 
the force of natives that attacked it under 
the leadership of Fanshawe and Drew. 
From the hill on which Peggy was stand- 
ing, the British guns were answering. The 
gunners did not fire at each other, but at 
the infantry of their opponents, out in the 
open. To Peggy’s mind, they were hav- 
ing the loveliest time of anybody. 

Peggy saw the British lines advance to- 
ward the barbed wire about the blockhouse. 
The crackling of the rifles was continuous. 
Away on her right a maxim was sputter- 
ing. The attacking force begam to break 
into sections. A few men emerged out 
of the long grass, walking back toward 
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the camp. The battle was over. The 
British had been repulsed. 

The Red Cross ambulance appeared, 
moving cautiously through the grass. The 
natives came slowly back, some with 
wounds, supported by comrades, some 
walking alone in dogged silence. At the 
tail of them appeared Fanshawe, shep- 
herding the stragglers, and Drew with a 
blood-stained handkerchief about his 
wrist. He drew an empty revolver from 
his holster and flung it on the ground. 

“Fanshawe, that’s the fourth time,” he 
said, angrily. ‘We'll never take those 
lines unless we import a 42-centimeter 
howitzer.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” 
Peggy, stepping briskly forward. 

Fanshawe looked up. ‘Good Lord, 
Drew!” he exclaimed. ‘“Here’s that infer- 
nal woman!” 

“It’s all very well in theory, Miss 
Roche,” said Fanshawe that evening, 
when he had recovered his spirits under 
the influence of a good dinner, “but it 
won’t work out in practice. If it would, 
don’t you suppose the war offices of Europe 
would have jumped at it? Don’t you sup- 
pose they’ve had the same invention thrust 
under their blooming noses all the time?” 

“Why not in practice?” 

“T don’t know. You have to practice 
before you can find out. But I should 
say the chief fault is that it robs a man of 
mobility. How much do you say it 
weighs? Fifty-four pounds? Well, there 
you are. A soldier with several pounds 
of overcoats, blankets, mess dishes and 
ammunition clanking about his body, .and 
a heavy rifle to boot, can’t stand for fifty- 
four pounds of armor casing. Suppose 
he could break the enemy’s lines? He'd 
drop in his tracks exhausted. He couldn’t 
follow up, and meanwhile the enemy 
would bring up reinforcements and take 
him prisoner, armor and all., ‘That’s about 
as I see it.” 

‘Well, there may be something in that, 
so far as European warfare is concerned,” 
admitted Peggy, “but that doesn’t apply 
to a condition like this, where it is simply 
a case of capturing a single fort, and the 
enemy has no reinforcements to bring up. 
Fifty men in armor would simply walk 
through that barbed wire. They wouldn’t 
need to cut it. They'd just charge it, 
and down it would go. Can’t you see?” 
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y Jove, Fanshawe, I believe there is 
something in the idea,” said Drew. 

“You do, do you?” said Major Fan- 
shawe. “I must say, Drew, I don’t think 
much of your interfering just when, I’ve 
nerved myself to the point of sending Miss 
Roche away.” 

“Let’s see the thing, anyway,” said 
Drew. ‘“There’s nothing like trying.” 

Peggy did not need a second invitation. 
She hurried to her tent and soon had her 
porters carrying the pieces to headquarters. 
They laid them on the ground and Peggy 
began dexterously to fasten them together. 


Through her glasses Peggy saw Drew avd 
Fanshawe leading the charge. She saw 


& the whole line halt for an instant as it 


veached the line of barbed wire, and then 
surge forward, carry- ¢ r 
ing the wire away. 


“You mean to say they fasten with 
string?” cried Fanshawe. ‘“‘Why, no won- 
der the War Office rejected it.” 

“Manila hemp,” said Peggy. ‘Once the 
pieces are screwed up, they fit together, and 
nothing short of an electric drill could 
make any impression on them. 

“We'll try it on the Sergeant-Major,” 
said Fanshawe. ‘Here, Hassan!” 

A stalwart Soudanese came forward 
on the run, drew himself up in front of 
his officers and saluted them. 

“Hassan, we’re going to put you into 
armor,” said Major Fanshawe, laughingly. 











‘ 
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Hassan eyed the pieces and grinned 
broadly. Peggy, without a word, began 
fitting them. She put on the leg pieces 
and the arm pieces, then the breastplate 
and backplate, and finally the helmet. 
Hassan presented an incongruous appear- 
ance, most of his body appearing between 
the various sections. 

“Suppose a bullet hits him here,” said 
Fanshawe, indicating an exposed part of 
the body of the great negro. 

Peggy pointed to the little screw in the 
back. ‘Reach around, Hassan, and turn it 
to the right,” she said. 


Hassan’s long fingers groped for and 


found the screw. As he turned it, the 
pieces began to come together. 

And while Fanshawe and Drew watched 
in stupefaction, there was a click-and Has- 
san stood before them, complete in armor- 
plate. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” exclaimed Drew, en- 
thusiastically. ‘May I fire a bullet into 
it at twenty feet?” 

“A dozen,’ answered Peggy. 

She unfastened Hassan and laid the 
breastplate against a tree. Drew took a 
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rifle and fired. ‘The bullet pinged against 
the armor and slid off into the grass. 

“What do you think about it, Fan- 
shawe?” asked Drew. 

‘“Top-hole,” said Fanshawe. “I'd like to 
take the lot. Drew, we could go through 
that fort like a knife through cheese.” 

“The War Office ?”’ queried Drew. 

“Would never sanction it,” said Fan- 
shawe. ‘‘You see, Miss Roche, I daren’t 
make such an investment without permis- 
sion. Six dozen suits at—five hundred, I 
think you said? ‘That’s thirty-six thousand 
pounds. I’d get hauled over the coals for 
it.” 

“Not if you took the fort.” 

“You don’t know our War Office. But I 
tell you what I'll do,” continued Fan- 
shawe. “I’ll send a wire to Zanzibar and 
requisition it, leaving our government to 
compensate you as it pleases.” 

“Not on your life!” cried Peggy, 
savagely. 

“T hate doing it. But it’s war,” said 
Fanshawe. ‘And your government will 
back your claim. You'll get paid some 
time.” 

“But I have to be paid now!” exclaimed 
Peggy, almost breaking down. ‘“Jim— 
that’s the maker—has sunk all his capital 
in those suits, and it’s six months since I 
was in London with them, and Jim’s mort- 
gage has to be paid next April.” 

‘Too bad,” said Fanshawe, sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘What in the world possessed you 
to bring them here, though? This is war, 
and we’re out to win. Aren’t we, Drew?” 

‘You're going to confiscate my armor?” 
demanded Peggy, her eyes blazing. 

“I’m going to take it. I don’t know 
anything about confiscating. I leave that 
to the legal sharks. Zanzibar, I think you 
said? Hassan, bring me a telegraph form.” 

It was Jim Byrne’s way to plunge, stake 
all his winnings upon a single coup, and 
plunge again. ‘Time and again Peggy had 
pulled the chestnuts out of a very hot fire, 
saved Jim from bankruptcy and enabled 
him to risk his earnings in another line. 

But now she saw no hope. 

Some day, when the war was ended, the 
British government might feel in a suffi- 
ciently good humor to pay up, and she and 
Jim could retire to a certain eight-room 
bungalow, with a garage, on Long Island. 
But the seizure of the suits of armor meant 
the end of the war goods company. It was 
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all Jim’s capital ; he had sunk two hundred 
thousand dollars in all, and Peggy had 
been hawking them round the European 
capitals for half a year. 

She saw at once that to go back to Zan- 
zibar meant to ruin her chances beyond 
hope of recovery. And there was one 
chance. Fanshawe had admitted that he 
had the authority to make the purchase. 
There might be a way of overcoming his 
reluctance; in fact, the more Peggy 
thought about it, the higher grew her 
hopes. ‘Therefore, it was with a smiling 
face that she asked permission that night 
to remain in camp until the suits arrived. 

Fanshawe, who. felt rather mean about 
his act, which, however, he justified under 
the name of military necessity, accorded 
her the leave she sought. 

“It isn’t according to the regulations, 
Miss Roche,” he said. ‘But there won’t be 
any objection, and we'll enjoy your com- 
pany. Besides, you must help the men to 
put on the suits.’ 

“T will,” said Peggy, earnestly. 

Fanshawe had selected a half-company 
of sixty men, or, rather, fifty-eight, to- 
gether with himself and Drew, to lead the 
next assault. 


IGHT weeks later the armor arrived by 

a long train of bearers. Jim’s mort- 
gage would be due in less than a month 
now, but there would still be time to cable 
the money from Zanzibar. And Peggy’s 
hopes were high. She had the impression- 
able Drew under her thumb and she sus- 
pected that, if Fanshawe had not been a 
married man, he would have attempted the 
same flirtations that Drew practiced. 
Peggy wrote penitent letters to Jim and 
laid them away, intending to send the 
whole when the hand was played. 

Even Jim’s armor was not guaranteed to 
fit everybody, and it was a comical sight 
when the selected fifty-eight tried on their 
suits. Some could not bring the pieces to- 
gether, in spite of Peggy’s pressure upon 
the screw ; others rattled within their mail 
like dried peas in a pod. At length, how- 
ever, the fits were made, and fifty-eight 
stalwart Nubians stood up, like armored 
knights, for inspection upon parade. 

“Splendid!” cried Fanshawe. “Drew, I 
am becoming as much of an enthusiast as 
yourself.” 

The suits were laid aside and a council 


of war was held. It was decided to make 
a fifth attempt to take the fort at dawn the 
following day. Peggy obtained permission 
to be a spectator from the hill. 

“You'll have a triumph which will ring 
around the world,” said Fanshawe. ‘And 
the government will undoubtedly give you 
a large order for the troops in Flanders.” 

“Thanks! I hope they’ll pay cash,” said 
Peggy, drily. 

“You harp too much on that money,” 
said Fanshawe, irritably. ‘Think of the 
reputation you'll gain! Why, your fac- 
tory will overflow with orders.” 

“T don’t care if it makes us millionaires,” 
said Peggy. “I want the money for those 
suits, Major Fanshawe. Are you going to 
pay me?” 

“T thought that was settled,” said Fan- 
shawe. “No! And if you persist in dun- 
ning me, I’ll throw the blessed things back 
on your hands.” 

“You will?’ cried Peggy. 

“After to-morrow.” 

Peggy smiled confidently and Fanshawe 
was still more nettled. He went back into 
his tent. 

The booming of the big guns at dawn 
announced the opening of hostilities. 
Peggy, standing on top of the hill, watched 
through Drew’s binoculars. Perhaps never 
had such a scene been witnessed before. 
The rising sun shone on the fantastically 
arrayed sixty, drawn up in open order upon 
the plain. Fanshawe and Drew, at their 
head, marshalled the eager blacks, among 
whom the shells from the hostile ranks were 
already beginning to fall. The shrapnel 
scattered its deadly spray over them, bul- 
lets at long range began to buzz past. The 
troops moved off. 

Peggy turned to her head porter. “We 
start for Zanzibar today,” she said. ‘There 
will be only my personal baggage to carry. 
You may leave with the boys now and wait 
for me at the first station.” 

And, having seen her negroes start upon 
their journey, she turned to watch the 
battle. 

The din of the big guns was furious, the 
German shells: breaking freely through the 
valley. Among the unarmored followers, 
who were working round to cut off the 
enemy’s retreat, several casualties had al- 
ready occurred. But the solid sixty 
marched steadily upon their way. Peggy lost 
sight of them among the trees and brush. 

















The drumming of the maxims took up 
the song of the battle. The rifles sputtered 
along the front. The sixty appeared in 
the open, three hundred yards in front of 
the German trenches. 

Through her glasses Peggy saw Drew 
and Fanshawe leading the charge. She 
saw the whole line halt for an instant, as it 
reached the line of barbed wire, and then 
surge forward, carrying the wire away. 
With yells that came faintly to the 
watchers’ ears, the sixty charged point- 
blank upon the guns. 

There was a melee. Bayonets glinted in 
the sunlight. Peggy could see nothing but 
those flashes of light. But she heard the 
German guns die down, as the English 
had died down when the infantry charged. 

Then she saw the flag above the fort 
flutter earthward. And as the fugitives 
streamed out from the rear, toward the 
lake, she saw the intercepting column bar 
their way, and heard the dull rattle of the 
maxims again. 

The half-hour battle was ‘over. 
hugged herself upon her hill. 
“Jim!” she cried. “Jim! 

could have seen!” 

Then the thought of the dead sobered 
her. She sat down on the grass and stared 
thoughtfully through the trees for the first 
sign of the returning column. The joy of 
Jim’s success had suddenly faded; for the 
first time she realized the meaning of war. 
She saw it in the crawling Red Cross 
wagon, in the wounded men who had as- 
cended the hill to witness their comrades’ 
triumph, in the black specks that floated 
high in the air, scenting their prey, the 
vultures of Africa. 

Peggy sat there until she saw, afar off, 
the victorious column begin to debouch 
from among the trees. She went down the 
hill with the camp guard, who uttered ex- 
ultant cries and brandished their rifles 
wildly as they cheered. 

Fanshawe and Drew were leading back 
their men. They moved as if on parade, 
but at about a mile and a half an hour. 
The hot noontide sun of Africa streamed 
down on them, and the sweat poured from 
their faces. 

Peggy went to her tent and saddled her 
donkey—the only beast of burden that 
can pass through the fly belt of Africa. It 
was the only one left in Zanzibar, and she 
had paid an exorbitant price for it. She 
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had purposely kept it inactive in camp. It 
was almost as skittish as a stall-fed horse 
when she mounted it. 

“Whoa, Fanshawe!” said Peggy. ‘You 
have a hard journey before you.” 

She rode leisurely toward the advancing 
column, reining in as she reached it. 

“Hurrah, Miss Roche!” said Fanshawe, 
exultantly. ‘We’ve won, and not one of 
our men scratched. Lord, I’ll be glad to. 
get this armor off. [ understand now how 
the knights used to feel, and the Bible 
fellows.” 

“T guess you will,” said Peggy. “I con- 
gratulate you on your victory. Be kind to 
your prisoners. I’m off for Zanzibar.” 

Fanshawe saluted her, his hand creeping 
up very slowly to his helmet. Peggy 
spurred the donkey, who kicked out 
viciously, and rode away. 

The first camping place was ten miles 
distant. Peggy, after a hot ride through 
the sun, arrived there, to find the porters 
taking things at their ease. Dinner was 
cooking. Peggy unsaddled, haltered the 
donkey and turned him to graze. 

“Mambo!” she called to her chief man. 

‘“Missee ?” 

‘Take the men on to the next point im- 
mediately after you have had your meal. I 
shall wait here. Pitch a camp and look 
for me at sundown.” 

Mambo obeyed. Grumbling, the porters 
took up their loads and started on their 
way through the jungle. 

There was a little eminence beside the 
river. After she had watched her fol- 
lowers depart, Peggy mounted it and sat 
looking along the road which she had 
taken. 

An hour passed. She fell to dreaming 
of Jim again. That little bungalow—on 
the events of the next hour or two every- 
thing depended: Jim’s future and hers, 
the life of ease that they had pictured, the 
automobile in which their wildest trips 
would be through the Long Island villages. 

She was still dreaming when she saw, far 
away, a mail-clad column of men, headed 
by Drew and Fanshawe, picking its weary 
path along the trail. Peggy’s heart leaped 
within her. And she did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

The column sighted her as it came round 
the bend in the trail. It tried to run. but 


its only achievement was a pathetic shuffle. 
It was still a long, weary half-mile distant. 








Peggy slipped down from the hil- 
lock, caught her donkey and saddled 
him. Then, mounting, she waited until 
the column came into sight again. Fan- 
shawe’s voice hailed her, and it was 
like a ghost’s voice issuing from some 
cavern. 

“Wait a moment! Wait!’ he cried, 
staggering toward her. “Miss Roche, 
we—we can’t get this damned armor 
off !” 

“Dear me!” said Peggy, looking at 
him from the height of her saddle. 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Miss Roche, what is the matter?” 

“The matter? Why, the armor 
locks. Didn’t I tell you? It makes it 
impossible for a foeman to strip a sol- 
dier of his armor if he gets him down. 
It was Jim’s idea. He’s patented it—” 

“Damn Jim Byrne! Get us out of 
this!” cried Fanshawe. 

Peggy looked from his face to 
Drew’s, to the faces of the weary 
blacks. ‘They sweated no longer, but 
they were drawn and pale and 
strangely haggard. 

“I’m sorry you don’t like Jim,” said 
Peggy. ‘He patented it. You see, you 
can either snap the key or not. It acts 
like one of those door fasteners in flats. 
The first time one of your men put it 
on, I hadn’t snapped the key. ‘This 
time I did.” 

“Where is the key?” moaned Fan- 
shawe. 

“My head man has it. He’s on the march 
to Zanzibar. Ill have to be going—” 

“Wiss Roche, you dont mean to leave us 
here to perish? We'll never make that ten 
miles back. We managed to make this be- 
cause we were sure you would be camping 
here. Miss Roche—” 

He made a spring toward-her, if the 
word may be applied to a feeble jump, 
two inches in the air. Peggy spurred her 
donkey, which darted forward. 

‘Fanshawe is skittish,” she called, rein- 
ing in again further away. 

“T’m what?” 

“My donkey,” explained Peggy. “He 
kicks. It’s a pity you didn’t confiscate the 
key as well as the suits of armor. Major.” 

“Miss Roche, we’ve got to have the key 


to get out of our cans!” wailed the Major. 


Ride on like a good girl and get it from 
your man. 


Haven't I always been nice to 
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Didn’t I save your life at Biskra?” 
“Also you 


you? \ 

“You did,” admitted Peggy. 
relieved me of an auto, a truck, a quantity 
of gasoline, a worthless Turkish check, and 
a thousand pounds in good English bank 


9 


notes. 

“T didn’t take them. 
ment.” _ 

“That’s all right. You’re the govern- 
ment now. And you must have thought 
me an easy mark—whoa, Fanshawe !—for 
you decided to try it again with the armor 
suits. I told you my first landlady was 
Irish, and you’ve got my Irish up now.” 

Fanshawe recoiled in terror. “You 
mean, Miss Roche, that you did this on pur- 
pose? And you’re going to make us walk 
to the next camp? We can’t. We’ll die in 
our tracks.” 

Peggy looked at the exhausted blacks, 
lying prostrate. Her heart softened. 


It was my govern- 











“Tt isn’t so bad as that,” she said. “I 
have a duplicate key. How much?” 

‘“Ten pounds,” said Fanshawe. 

“Now, don’t be impudent,” said Peggy, 
reprovingly. ‘A thousand pounds that you 
confiscated in Egypt—I’ll set off ‘the 
amount of that check against your saving 
my life. And thirty-six thousand for the 
armor.” 

“Miss Roche, you’re mad.” 

“Yes, but there’s method in it,” said 
Peggy, grimly. “Thirty-seven thousand, 
please. You'd better pay now, because my 
price may go up at the next stopping- 
place.” 

She touched the donkey again, and Fan- 
shawe stumbled forward, feebly protesting. 
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*“‘We’ve got to have the key to get 
out of our cans!’’ wailed the Major. 
“‘Haven’t I always been nice to you? 
Didn’t I save your life at Biskra?’’ 
“You did,’’ admitted Peggy, ‘‘also 
you relieved me of an auto, a truck, a 
quantity of gasoline and a thousand 
pounds in good English bank-notes.’’ 
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poet 


“Nfiss Roche, be sensible. You know 
there aren’t any pockets in this suit. Be- 
sides, really, you don’t suppose I take my 
checkbook into action with me.” 

‘“‘Now youw’re talking sense,” said Peggy. 
‘Thirty-seven thousand ?” 

“Yes. Anything. Give me that key.” 

“You'll send me a check tonight by 
bearer to Zanzibar? Word of honor? An 
officer’s word ?” 

“Ves. Word of honor. Drew, I’ll never 
let you hear the last of it for inviting this 
confounded woman here.” 

“Take off your helmet,” said Peggy, 
sweetly. ‘There’s a key in each one— 
under the knob.” 












Some Recollections at the End 


One baby refused 
to laugh, cry or 
perform any stunt 
whatsoever un- 
less this instru- 
ment of tor- 
ture was set 
roaring for 
him. 











Broadway and the Artist Van Buren studies a director’s various 
French Revolution physical expressions. 
meet at lunch. 
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Ever-present: mother and her 
1917 model lilliangish. 
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Jump right in with your contribution. 





What have you seen, in the past month, 
which was stupid, unlifelike, ridiculous or merely incongruous? 
will be protected. Your observation will be listed among the indictments of care- 
lessness on the part of the actor, author or director. 


Your identity 








New York, N. Y. 
EAR PHOTOPLAY: 

Glad to note your “Why-Do-They-Do- 
It?” Department. I’m a “tired business man” 
(New York brand) and I like to drop into a 
film palace for a stray hour to see Doug Fair- 
banks or a few other stars. My kick is this— 
why do they have such long shows? 

Suppose I drop in at two o'clock. The 
orchestra is vibrating through Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes or Rimsky Korsakow’s’ Capriccio 
Espagnol, while the stage setting undergoes 
atmospheric phenomena, such as a sunrise and 
a parade of clouds followed by a thunder 
storm and another sunrise. After that, fifteen 
‘minutes of processions, close-ups of wrecked 
freight cars in Kankakee and silly cartoons. 
Then a dash of the classic dance in subdued 
lights. After that a one-reel visit to the 
Blinky Blink Islands with chatter by one of 
the explorers who found the place. Then a 
lofty soprano in something or other by Bach- 
Gounod or somebody else, followed by a fear- 
ful one-reel comedy. Next a violin solo by a 
gentleman just arrived from Petrograd via 
the Loew time. And last of all—it’s now 4:30 
o’clock—the feature I’ve been waiting to see. 
I’ve just time to glance at the title, grab my 
hat and make for the subway before the 
five o’clock rush. A whole afternoon gone and 
I haven’t seen the feature, either. 

T. B. M. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 

DON’T think I’m alone in voicing an ap- 

peal, from the fan’s viewpoint, for the 
shorter film. I know PuHotopLtay has ex- 
pressed similar opinions. 

Well do I remember the old days when a 
one-reel Biograph was a classic. Do you 
recall “The Mender of Nets,” “The Battle” 
and all the rest? What a wallop lay in their 
condensed force! Other folks did pretty good 
one-reelers, too. Vitagraph, Edison, Lubin 
with Arthur Johnson, and those old Kalems 
with Alice Joyce and Gene Gauntier. 

These new _ short adaptations of the 
O. Henry stories are a step toward the brief 
photoplay. How much better is this than 
the long-drawn-out drivel of the five-reel 
“feature.” And deliver me from the all- 
evening picture! There’s but one “Birth 
of a Nation,” “Intolerance” and “Joan the 
Woman” to dozens of tedious— But why 


name them? 
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Possibly this isn’t a why-do-they-do-it? It’s 
more a why-don’t-they-do-it? And why don’t 
they? Op TIMER. 





Washington, D. C. 
OU’VE started something with your “why- 
do-they-do-its.” - 

If the anvil avalanche doesn’t crowd me out, 
let me have one good swing at the clinch 
finish. I’m so darned tired of seeing the hero- 
ine melt into the hero’s arms just as a timely 
sunset happens along. 

I’m not utterly unsentimental. 
long shot. But the saccharine climax is over- 
done. I feel like climbing up into the opera- 
tor’s booth and bribing him to cut off the last 
twenty-five feet just for the sake of novelty. 

What say you? 


Not by a 


| Dallas, Texas. 
E—that is, we girls of the Dallas Doug- 
las Fairbanks Club—are so glad that you 
are taking up the cudgels against the faults of 
the movies. | 

In fact, we girls have voted to ask you to 
do something about the way leading men wear 
their hair. That is, we mean, how long they 
wear it. We all think it perfectly awful the 
way George Walsh wears his and why doesn’t 
Henry B. Walthall do something about his? 
We watch the screen magazines carefully and 
can’t understand why someone hasn’t pro- 
tested about this. Anyway, we hope you have 
the nerve to say something, or else we'll have 
to organize a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to barbers, and organize it right away. 
Grace T 








Chicago, III. 

ERHAPS it’s because even O’Sullivan’s 

can’t keep me from requiring a cane these 
spring days. Perhaps my viewpoint has grey 
hair—where it has any—and wears spectacles. 

Anyway, I’m sick unto death of the ingenue 
screen drama. Is life just one darned pair of 
cupid’s-bow lips after another? Or one maze 
of blond curls after another? Isn’t there any 
way of giving the semblance of real life to the 
photodrama? Is there anything like the screen 
soubrette in reality? 

I believe it was Griffith, master of the movie 
mob, who first injected the ingenue into the 
film play. Everyone has followed, so that life, 
if we may judge it by the films, is an eternal 
sweet sixteen. W. H. J. 














Original Photoplays—versus Adaptations 






DID YOU EVER THINK OF SCENARIOIZING YOUR 


FAVORITE AUTHOR? 


OF COURSE YOU HAVE, IF 


YOU’VE THOUGHT OF SCREEN WRITING AT ALL! 
. READ THIS CHAPTER; IT WAS WRITTEN FOR YOU 


By Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


A N original photoplay is GTARS like Mary Pick- 


ruthlessly cast aside in most 


one that is conceived ford and Douglas scenario departments, _ be- 
entirely within the Fairbanks have endeared cause the salaried writers 
brain of *he author. Film themselves to us because ~- realized that, if many stories 


stories based directly on his- 
torical or Biblical events or 
on topical events, or on any 
published fiction work or 
stage play, cannot be classed 
as original photoplays, and 
writers only waste time in attempting 
them. All work of this sort is done by 
staff writers in salaried positions, when- 
ever a film company decides to make any 
such production. 

The film producers have, for the past 
two or three years, devoted a vast deal of 
their money and energy to the production 
of “‘adaptations,”’ and in these past two or 
three years they have lost millions of 
dollars. 

Millions were made formerly, before the 
era of “adaptations” set in, and I do not 
think anyone will contest my claim that it 
was the original photoplays, especially 
written for the screen, which served to put 
the moving picture industry on its feet. 

Now, I am morally certain that there 
are, at this very moment, hundreds of 
good original photoplays lying buried in 
trunks and bureau drawers that will event- 
ually be dug out and polished up, and 
which are destined to bring fat checks to 
authors who have grown discouraged at 
the scant recognition accorded them. ‘The 
producers, the exhibitors and the public 
are crying aloud for original stories. This 
is not the baseless assertion of one who 
is vitally interested in scenario writing; it 
is actual fact. 

Scenario editors and staff writers are 
generally being employed in making adap- 
tations or in working the original stories 


of free-lance writers into continuity to 
meet the requirements of the various 
studios. In the old days—not so very long 


ago—the efforts of free-lance writers were 





they have been exploited 
in original photoplays of 
which their own person- 
alities form the nucleus. 


were purchased from _ out- 
siders, their own positions 
would be jeopardized. 

One cannot altogether 
blame the staff writers for 
jealously guarding their 
jobs. They have had to work hard 
enough, in all conscience, to maintain 
them, and their brains are sorely taxed to 
keep up the pace. Writers are, I think, 
every bit as jealous as actors! 

This state of rivalry, however, does not 
exist to any such extent now as formerly. 
The staff writers are not required to turn 
out so many original stories per week. It 
was asking too much of them. Companies 
realize that a good scenario writer, who 
can work a story into pleasing continuity 
for the screen, giving it the little human 
touches that grip the heart strings, is well 
worth all that they can afford to pay him, 
and he is not expected to perform miracles. 
Not even the most prolific writer of fiction 
can consistently evolve several absolutely 
new stories every week, year in and year 
out, because the success of a photoplay 
depends mainly upon the originality of its 
plot. A novel or short story, on the other 
hand, can be negligible in plot but sustain 
interest by pleasing descriptive matter and 
clever dialogue. That is why there will 
shortly be an enormous demand for the 
efforts of free-lance writers. New and 
original ideas are wanted badly, and such 
can be had only by accepting the services 
of the free-lances. 

This kind. of article is interesting, I 
imagine, only to those who are aiming to 
find a market for their photoplays, and it 
is to such that I appeal carefully to esti- 
mate the story value of the original photo- 
play as against that of adaptation from 
novel or stage play. Which has con- 
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sistently made the better photoplay? Is 
there any comparison? I do not think 
there is. I think that the better class of 
original story, especially written for the 
screen, has surpassed the adaptation nearly 
every time. 

Hark back to the big successes which 
have netted enormous sums to the pro- 
ducers: Hector Turnbull’s “The Cheat” ; 
has any book or stage play made a film 
production to compare with it for excel- 


lence? No. ‘Then consider D. W. Grif- 
fith’s ‘Intolerance’; Herbert Brenon’s 
“Absinthe”; Thos, H. Ince’s “Civiliza- 


tion” ; Lois Weber’s ‘‘Shoes’” ; Walter Mac- 
Namara’s “Traffic in 
Souls” ; Cecil B. De Mille’s 
“Joan the Woman’; and 
scores of others, including 
“Hypocrites” and 
“Cabiria”; all huge money 
makers and delightful 
stories. Besides these, the 
big serials have all been 
based on plots writtei espe- 
cially for the screen. 

And how many of the 
adaptations have proved veritable fizzles! 
Some, of course, have made good, paying 
productions; but how many plays and 
books, from which so much was expected, 
have turned out to be rank failures and 
heavy losers to their producers! 

Now, this has often not been due to the 
plots embodied in the books or plays. The 
original authors of these works have not 
been to blame. They have mostly been 
made to suffer—and suffer badly. Few of 
the plays have been adapted in accordance 
with the ideas of their original authors. 

There have been several reasons for this. 
Firstly, the senseless boards of censors, 
who are aiming to ruin the film industry. 
The majority of the works of fiction that 
warrant film production contain situations 
that the hypocritical goody-goodies con- 
sider unhealthy for the public—after they 
have seen and doubtless enjoyed the pic- 
tures themselves. So, what is the poor 
adapter to do? He is handicapped from 
the start. Secondly, the star does not want 
any character to stand out too prominently 
in a production, and so, many characters 
have to be eliminated altogether. Thirdly, 
the director will decide that the plot is too 
weak and will insist upon injecting some 
wonderful ideas of his own. Fourthly, the 





HE fact that original 
photoplays have made 
the film business what it 
is today ought to speak 
more strongly in favor of 
the free-lance writer than 
any other that can be 
advanced. 
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adapter may consider that he should have 
some say in the matter and will insert 
some original touches of his own, which 
will very likely wreck the whole show; 
and when it sees the light of the screen the 
poor original author, nine times out of ten, 
wil] not recognize the child of his brain. 

This should not be. It is not fair to 
authors and playwrights. To my mind, 
there has been, in many instances, good 
cause for legal redress and heavy damages. 
The reputations of several prominent au- 
thors and playwrights have been badly hurt 
by film adaptations of their most famous 
works, Their stories and plays have been 
twisted beyond recognition, 
and if they brought their 
cases to court, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a jury in the 
country but would award 
them a substantial solace for 
their wounded feelings. 

Of course authors have 
themselves to blame, more or 
less, for not ing uiring 
closely, when selling their 
works for film production, 
what writer will make the adaptation ; and 
they should insist upon supervising it to 
some extent themselves. If possible, an 
author should make his own film adapta- 
tion. Rex Beach is doing so now, and I 
am certain that he does not regret having 
undertaken the task. The result obtained 
from his story, ‘“The Barrier,” is a fair ex- 
ample of what a worth-while author can 
accomplish with his own books. 

The producers have had to experiment 
all along the line. They have thought it 
expedient to give every form of literature 
a trial. In this they have been urged 
usually by play-brokers and literary agents, 


and some of the producers are finding out 


that they have been badly gulled into buy- 
ing a mass of material that is absolutely 
worthless for film production. 

Take a book, for instance, that has had 
a sale of half a million copies. The liter- 
ary agent will advise the producer that the 
filming of this book will be a noteworthy 
event, and that all who have read the book 
will be keen to see a film production of it. 
That may sound logical, but is it? Are 


movie fans generally readers of fiction? 
We know that they are not. What attracts 
them to the moving picture houses? 
times out of ten, it is the star. 


Nine 
Then a 














crisp, alluring title will have a big drawing 
power ; and the posters do more to lure the 
transient crowd than most people suppose. 
An attractive poster will draw patrons to 

a picture theatre in far greater multitudes 
than will the announcement that the ‘‘fea- 
ture’ is an adaptation from a book, a 
magazine story or a mildewed stage play. 
Any exhibitor will tell you so. 

We all know that the star is the chief 
drawing card; but a popular star will soon 
lose popularity if exploited in productions 
in which the story is weak. ‘The mere fact 
that a certain photoplay is an adaptation 
from a well-known book or stage play does 
not apologize for the weak- 
ness of the production; in 
fact, it only serves to hurt 
the star and the producing 
firm. 

Those who have read the 
original story will have pre- 
conceived ideas of the main 
characters, and are generally 
disappointed upon seeing 
their picturization on the 
screen. Stars have been 
pitchforked into roles that have not suited 
them at all. Middle-aged men and women 
have been asked to depict characters in 
fiction and in plays that we have learned 
to idealize as in their teens and early twen- 
ties, and the results have been terrible. 
You cannot fool the camera. 

On the other hand, those of the most 
popular stars who have been exploited 
mainly in original photoplays have en- 
deared themselves to us in vehicles suited 
in every way to their particular character- 
istics. I think I am safe in saying that 
the following stars have registered their 
finest film successes in original photoplays, 
of which their own personalities formed 
the nucleus: Mary Pickford, Fanny 
Ward, Annette Kellermann, Mabel Nor- 
mand, Blanche Sweet, Lillian Gish, Mae 
Marsh, Mary MacLaren, Edith Storey, 
Theda Bara, Valeska Suratt, Jackie Saun- 
ders, Lillian Walker, Dorothy Phillips, 
Myrtle Gonzales, Grace Cunard, Helen 
Holmes, Alice Joyce, Louise Glaum, Pearl 
White, Anita Stewart, Irene Castle, Lois 
Weber, Ethel Grandin, Rosemary ‘Theby, 
Fritzie Brunette, Ella Hall, William S. 
Hart, Douglas Fairbanks. Charlie Chap- 
lin, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, J. Warren 
Kerrigan, House Peters, 


Henry Walthall, 


Original Photoplays—versus Adaptations 


ON’T throw money 
away on the literary 
sharks who have no power 
to give the assistance 
which they advertise. 
Spend it at the theatres. 
Learn how by direct study 
of the screen. 
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Owen Moore, Wallace Reid, Eddie Polo 
and Maurice Costello. 

Now, any of these stars is a sure draw- 
ing card. ‘They do not need the additional 
advertising accruing from a book or stage 
play to give them weight. All that any of 
them needs is a suitable vehicle which will 
bring out vividly his or her individual 
talents and personality. Naturally, such 
can be more nearly found in an original 
photoplay written especially to suit the 
star. They have all proved it, so why pro- 
long the issue? 

It may appear on the surface that I am 
holding a brief for the free-lance’ writer. 
So I am. But I am also 
dealing in actual facts. The 
history of the photoplay in- 
dustry will bear me out. 
How have the producing 
firms fared that have relied 
mainly on the exploitation 
of adaptations? I think 
that a glance at their stocks 
listed on the curb will tell 
the tale more clearly than I 
dare to do. Do moving pic- 
ture patrons care a picayune whether a 
production is evolved from a book or stage 
play? Does that fact carry any weight 
with the majority of the public? I say, 
no. The public doesn’t care a rap from 
what source a story comes, provided it be 
a good story. For example, “The a. . 
and now, later, ‘Hell Morgan’s Girl,” 
production made from an original scenario 
and which is packing the houses all over 
the country. 

Some producing firms have paid enor- 
mous sums, ranging from $500 to $10,000, 
for the film rights to published fiction, the 
majority of which, when screened, has re- 
sulted ‘in financial loss, and these same 
firms have begrudged paying $100 a reel 
for original photoplays, admirably worked 
out in continuity by excellent scenario 
writers, and which undeniably have made 
fortunes for other companies. Original 
stories have made the film business what 
it is today and adaptations have, in the 
majority of cases, caused heavy financial 
losses. That fact ought to speak more 
strongly in favor of the free-lance writer 
and the staff writer than any other that 
can be advanced. 

It has been a mystery to me why a great 
number of the stage plays and stories have 
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been purchased for film production at all. 
In my own capacity as scenario editor, I 
have been forced to make adaptations from 
works in which the plots were so negligible 
that most scenario ~writers would be 
ashamed to submit them in synopsis form. 
In a great many cases, film rights have 
been purchased before the books or plays 
in question were read by competent au- 
thorities. ‘They were merely handed over 
for scenario editors and staff writers to do 
the best they could with them. About as 
hopeless a proposition as handing a codfish 
to a chef and commanding him to make an 
Irish stew! 

I know of one instance in which a prom- 
inent author was paid the healthy sum of 
$40,000 for the film rights to all his 
works; and these works were undeniably 
worthy as regards descriptive matter and 
snappy dialogue, but woefully lacking in 
plot construction. And from the whole 
bunch of delightful reading material only 
one story was found that was in any way 
suitable for photoplay adaptation, and 
even this production proved an absolute 
failure. I learned later that the person 
who had made the unhappy purchase (a 
gentleman who held a very responsible 
position in the offices of the film company) 
split a fat commission fifty-fifty with the 
literary agent who was acting for the au- 
thor. Needless to say, if these works had 
first been submitted to the scenario editor 
or the staff writers, the purchase would 
never have been made. 

Of course, it is senseless to argue that 
there are not a number of works of fiction 
and stage plays with splendid plots suit- 
able for film adaptation, because there are, 
and many of them have made wonderfully 
successful productions. But the question 
is, is any film firm justified in paying thou- 
sands of dollars for the film rights to such 
works, when, in addition, competent sce- 
nario writers must be paid for adapting 
them and whipping them into continuity? 
In these davs of the ‘open market,” I 
doubt it very much. 

In fact, from now on I expect that great 
care will be exercised in the purchasing of 
photoplay material and that more conserva- 
tive salaries will be paid all along the line. 
It really will be better for all concerned, 
because, otherwise, a number of producing 
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companies are bound to find themselves 
going to the wall and all those at present 
dependent on them will be in the position 
of passengers on sinking ships. 

So, once again I urge free-lance writers 
not to grow discouraged. ‘The film pro- 
ducing companies need you, and as time 
goes on, they will need you more and more. 
I do not advise any free-lance writer to 
submit a mere synopsis. It is not worth 
while. The sums paid for mere synopses 
are not sufficient to warrant writers in part- 
ing with original plots. Writers will re- 
ceive at least $25 a reel for photoplays 
worked into good continuity, and from that 
up to $100 a reel, or even much higher, if 
their work is at all well-known, and they 
will get all the screen credit for their own 
work. 

It is not possible here to attempt to give 
information as to the requirements of the 
various film companies, or to tell which, if 
any, of them are in the market for stories. 
Their requirements change so rapidly these 
days that, by the time this article will have 
reached its readers, much will have hap- 
pened in the different scenario departments, 
and any information that I might give now 
would be misleading, and so give unneces- 
sary work to the scenario editors and their 
staffs. 

Writers must study the productions of 
the various companies and figure out for 
themselves those to whom their photoplays 
are most likely to appeal. All writers who 
have reached any sort of success have had 
to go through the mill. You must rely on 
yourself. No one can help you; so-called 
“scenario schools” and “photoplay agents” 
least of all. Submit your ’scripts directly 
to the scenario departments; that is, if 
your plots are original. I know of too 
many cases where writers have been robbed 
of their ideas by entrusting them to a third 
party. Do not rise to the bait laid for the 
suckers in the writing game. If you have 
money to spare, do not throw it away on 
literary sharks who have no power to give 
the assistance which they advertise, but 
spend it at the picture theatres and view on 
the screen all the productions that you 
possibly can. That will prove the biggest 
assistance in the world. And above all, 
do not become discouraged. The day of 
the free-lance writer is coming. 


Next month, the concluding article of Captain Peacocke’s present series: 


“HOW TO SELL A PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO.” 
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Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. We want our readers 
to contribute to this page. One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 
words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to include your name and address, Send to: ‘Seen 
and Heard’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it 13 


impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes, as 


contributions will not be returned. 


“There's More Than One Way—” 


HUMANE society had secured a down- 
town picture house to show a picture of 
wild animals in their native haunts. 
Along came this caption: 
“We were skinned to provide a woman with 
fashionable furs.” 
From a little spectacled husband in the rear 
came a plaintive squeak: 
“So was I.” 
Ruth Helen Kohn, 10207 Parkgate Ave., 
. Cleveland, O. 


Maybe She Meant Sampson 


WO talkative women were watching Wally 
Reid clean up the darkies in his search 

for Gus in “The Birth of a Nation.” 
“My,” said one of them, “isn’t he a regular 


Amazon ?” - 
Edna Vaughan, Aurora, Ill. 
® 


An Up-To-Date Youngster 


OTHER (watching the animal pictures)— 
“Frederick, see the rhinocerous and his 
thick armored hide.” 
Little Frederick—“Oh, Mamma, what’s that 
one?” 
M.—“That, my child, is a giraffe.” 
L. F.—“Yes, and look at that periscope he’s 
got.” 
Louis Miller, 32 Morningside Ave., 
New York City. 


Bad Environment 


ITTLE WILLIE had just returned from 

the movies, where he had seen Bushman 
and Bayne in “Romeo and Juliet,” and began to 
quote some of the captions taken direct from 
Shakespeare’s work. 

“Willie,” said his father in a reproving voice, 
“I wish you would quit that silly talk.” 

“Why, pa,” replied the erudite Willie, “that’s 
the way Shakespeare always talks.” 

“Well, you’ve gotta stop going around with 
that boy. He’s not a fit companion if he talks 
that way.” 

M. Mara, 1645 Byron St., Chicago. 


“Teaching the Young Idea—” 


ISITING MINISTER—Well, my little 
nian, what did you learn in_ school 
today? 

Little Man—Aw, not so much. We hadda 
couple of two-reelers in history, a travelog in 
geography, and a split-reeler nature study. 
Teacher said she was going to put on the first 
reel of a serial on deportment next week. 

J.C. Whitescarver, Box 724, Miami, Okla. 


® 


Maybe the Grapes Were Sour 


SAT behind two literary looking chaps at 

the Rialto in New York recently. This is 
what I heard: 

First Literary Looking Chap: It’s a,wonder 
those bonehead scenario editors never hit on a 
good story even by accident. 

Second L. L. C_—Why, do they send all yours 
back too? 

Cora North, Franklin Depot, New York. 


® 


Problem in Algebra 


SMALL schoolboy became very much in- 
terested in the Exit signs in the theater. 
Finally his mother said, “Johnnie, did you 
come to see the pictures or to look around?” 
“Yes, ma, but how much does E times IT 
make ?” 
D. Norman, Lawrence, Mass. 


Keep the Change 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD BILLY saw a ticket in 

the paper for the show which read: “This 
ticket is worth a dime! When presented with 
15c will admit you to the show, otherwise the 
admission will be 25c.” 

Billy cut out three coupons and started to 
the show. He handed them to the ticket taker 
and started to walk right in. 

“Here, little boy, where’s your 15c?” called 
the ticket taker. 

“Well,” said Billy innocently, “the ticket’s 
worth a dime and I brought three, but you can 
keep the extra nickel.” 

Louise Caillot, 2704 Ave F., Ensley, Ala. 
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Are You A Photoplay Lip-Reader? 


Mouths indicate general traits of character even more completely than do the eyes, for the 
lips are mobile; as the mouth, so is the face, epee! as the face, so is the person’s individuality 
or lack of it. 
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Winners of the 





Miss Fay Tracey, Miss W. J. Sinderman, Dorothy Whitelaw, Mrs. 0. P. Lauderback, 
Argenta, Arkansas. Pueblo, Colorado. Chicago, Illinois. Evansville, Indiana. 

Miss Inea Ingram, Miss Nano Parizeau, Miss Bernice Gray, Miss Frances Knickerbocher, 
Monterey, California. Ottawa, Canada. Dixon, Illinois. Oelwein, Iowa. 


Miss Marjorie Garney, Miss Madeline Addison,Mrs. E. C. Sharpe, Miss J. Mellen, 
Los Angeles, California. Atlanta, Georgia. Evanston, Illinois. New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Very Well; Whose Lips Are These? 


Write the names of the owners of these lips, as you believe them to be, according to number, 
and send the numbered names to the Puzzle Editor. The winners will be published in 
August PHoropLay. 
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May Eye Contest 


Miss Florence Albright, G. S. Wheeler, Miss Marzie White, Miss Bessie A. Goldberg, 
Spokane, Washington. Roxbury, Mass, Albany, New York. New York City. 
Mrs. J. C. Davis, 
Miss Lillian M. Ross, Miss Melba Henry, Miss Charlotte Singer, Lexington, N. Carolina. 


Vinal Haven, Maine. Detroit, Michigan. Rutherford, New Jersey.Miss Edna Amrein, 

. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Harry Buckner, Miss Ruth Cornet, Miss Lillian Jackson, Mr. Raymond Pepin, 
Baltimore, Maryland. St. Louis, Missouri. Rutherford, New Jersey. East Toledo, Ohio. 
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as hotly as in Bangor. Where was the 
spiritual finesse of overseer DeMille, that 
he permitted such grotesquerie to escape 
from his studio? 

Mae Murray appears in “The Primrose 
Ring,” a sweet little story of a children’s 
hospital. It has some humor, a good deal 
of tenderness and pathos, and very much 
of the quaintness of Miss Murray. ‘Tom 
Moore is the leading man; Bob Leonard 
directed. 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE’S first explo- 

comedy of personal manufacture, in 
the East, is “The Butcher Boy.” In this 
procession of assaults and disasters, we fol- 
low Mr. Arbuckle from the Arctic suit in 
which he invades his shop refrigerator to 
a young ladies’ seminary, which he enters, 
and very fetchingly, too, in a short frock 
and curls. I gained the impression of 
enormous and almost painful labor in this 
play. Mr. Arbuckle and his fellow-demons 
each appear in danger of apoplexy from 
overwork. Pies give way to a higher ex- 
plosive: devastating paper bags of flour. 
Even Luke, the able and willing Arbuckle 
bull-dog, nearly runs his legs and teeth off. 
This piece needs more repose and _ less 
violence to make it really funny. Mr. 
Arbuckle’s fellow poi/us include Al St. 
John, Buster Keaton and Josephine Stevens. 


NE is rather up in the air about “The 

Hawk,” Vitagraphed recently with 
Earle Williams and Ethel Grey Terry in 
the chief roles. A year or two ago ‘“The 
Hawk,” translated from the French of 
Francois de Crosset, admirably served 
William Faversham as a starring vehicle. 
The Vitagraph company has given us an 
amazingly close transcription of the stage 
play—probably the most complete parallel, 
scene by scene and situation by situation, 
that a stage play ever had. As a result, 
the screen version acquires a monotony, a 
sameness, which seems to indicate a lack 
of dramatic values. As a matter of fact, 
it has no such lack, but it does show 
conclusively, that we have become accus- 
tomed to many and rapidly changing pic- 
torial values—no matter how strong the 
play, our picture sense, the charm of loca- 
tion, the rapid flashing of scene after scene, 
has acquired and retains a great cumulative 
force in putting a photoplay story across. 
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If we must choose between praise and con- 
demnation for Vitagraph on this score, by 
all means make it praise. There is too 
much boneheaded “free adaptation,” every- 
where. It is rather admirable than other- 
wise, this tight sticking to the de Crosset 
manuscript, and shows a very intelligent 
and praiseworthy desire on the part of 
director Paul Scardon, and adaptor Gar- 
field Thompson, to make a strong play 
comparable in dramatic values with the 
original. “The Hawk” tells the story of a 
brilliant, crooked Hungarian gambler in 
French society; of his wife’s weak re- 
monstrance; of her fascination for a 
man of society; of “The Hawk’s” dis- 
covery of this, and of his disappearance ; 
of his return, of their mutual repentance 
and reunion, and his new start in life under 
the patronage of an American. A truly 
magnificent cast is assembled under Mr. 
Scardon’s direction, including, beside Mr. 
Williams and Miss Terry, Julia Swayne 
Gordon, Mario Majeroni and Denton Vane. 
“The Hawk” is a play which makes for the 
upbuilding of photodramatic art. 

‘Aladdin from Broadway.” A nice lit- 
tle cup of Turkish coffee featuring Edith 
Storey and Antonio Moreno. 

“Apartment 29.” Would be a clever play 
if it were not so obviously mechanical. In 
it Ethel Grey Terry and numerous assist- 
ants frame a fake murder for the disillu- 
sionizing of a dramatic critic who has 
proclaimed a drama of similar plot totally 
impossible. Well acted, and thoroughly 
diverting until the creak of the machinery 
grows too loud to be muffled. 


“THE FRAME-UP” is the best play 

Bill Russell ever had. Three like 
this would rush him toward the Doug Fair- 
banks style of popularity so fast that both 
he and his managerial proprietor would be 
dizzy. ‘The piece is merely another argu- 
ment for authors instead of carpenters— 
and at that the arrival of Julius Grinnell 
Furthmann at Santa Barbara was probably 
accidental. Santa Barbara has never shown 
any special wisdom in its selection of 
authors. Mr. Furthmann writes his merry 
melodrama so easily, and in such natural 
surroundings, that one wonders his material 
has remained so long untouched: Viz., the 
taxicab business of a big town. The taxi- 


cab trade has its own argot, its peculiar 











heroes and novel villains, its mysteries and 


its dramatic situations. Russell is seen as 
the son of a rich man; a son not disinclined 
to work, but desirous of a “job with a kick 
in it.” So he disappears, and, through a 
more or less romantic accident, annexes 
himself to the establishment of ‘Mother’ 
Moir, a one-time underworld queen who 
turned to the right for her daughter’s sake. 
“Mother” owns a taxicab line, and is mak- 
ing straight money for the first time in her 
life. But her old associates buzz around 
like hornets, and occasionally sting her; 
chiefly through intimidation. Pressure of 
that sort comes again, and she must harbor 
a trio of Canadian bank robbers. Young 
Claiborne (Russell) enters into plans for 
her deliverance from these annoyances with 
all the enthusiasm of a Canadian regiment 
strafing a Boche trench, and there are fast 
counterplots and battles which might have 
lifted the toupee even of Nicolievitch Car- 
ter. Furthmann shows his masterly grip 
on his drama by never letting his main 
actor become a main fighting interest, phy- 
sical demon though he is. Claiborne is the 
alert and mirthful man behind; other men 
start the baitles—he. finishes them. In 
suspense and speed “The Frame-Up” is 
unflagging. ‘The direction is unusually in- 
telligent and shot full of humor. The 
captions are uniformly good, Russell is 
immense, and a great performance of 
Mother Moir is given by Lucille Ward. 
Francelia Billington, as the quaint Jane- 
Anne, is a pretty bit of romance. 

“Hedda Gabler” will not, in all proba- 
bility, be a vastly popular program 
offering, but it has’ been done with immense 
care and discernment by Nance O’Neill 
and the Frank Powell company ; and those 
who are Ibsen devotees will do well not to 
miss it, even if only to see how much 
better it is than the Reliance-Majestic burst 
into Ibsen of a year or two ago, featuring 
Mary Alden and Henry Walthall. Miss 
O’Neill plays a Hedda overcast with 
brooding satire; there is an astounding 
portrait of the ivory-headed Tesman by 
Aubrey Beattie; Einar Linden is splendid 
as Eilert Lovborg; Alfred Hickman (who 
made the scenario) is a complete Judge 
Brack, and the minor assignments are 
adroitly matched up. There is so much 
of the spirit of Ibsen here that it seems 
as if Miss O’Neill, for many years an 
Ibsen student, had participated in more 
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than the mere acting of her own part. 

“Whose Wife?” A very creditable play 
of triangle theme, featuring Gail Kane. 

“The Wild Cat.” <A lively but quite 
familiar concoction of rough-house girl, 
civilization and a bit of love. Jackie Saun- 
ders is the little party. 

No Bernard Shaw or Henry James has 
ever reaped the pecuniary reward attach- 
ing to that standard mush: the adoption 


of the poor little girl by the rich old lady, 


the old lady’s ensuing departure to ciel, 
the leaving of the fabulous riches to the 
waif, and the truly romantic wifing of the 
waif in the last chapter—or reel, or what 
have you. This is just “Cinderella,” in 
one form or other. So is “Annie-For- 
Spite,” Mary Miles Minter’s newest expres- 
sion to her devotees. It is sweet, and 
charming, and innocent, and Mary herself 
really comes nearer acting than in any min- 
terdrama I’ve ever seen. ‘There is a very 
wonderful old-lady characterization by 
Gertrude Le Brandt. 

“The Debt” reminds us, in the first place, 
of a story we once received in our editorial 
capacity in which the author expressed her 
notion of New York City by saying, ‘She 
hurried down to the depot so as to be there 
when No. 20 went through.” Clara Ber- 
anger, who concocted “The Debt,” has 
just that much idea of counts and things 
in Yurrup. This is the most goshwallop- 
ing awful Yurrupian annal we ever experi- 
enced ; but to the quality of the yarn must 
be added hideous lighting, comic misdirec- 
tion, a stock opera chorus for a mob, a 
sideshow village street and a Pete Props 
palace. And yet there are buried in this 
heap of dramaturgic offal a fine actress and 
a fine actor: Marjorie Rambeau and Paul 
Everton. . 





MAx LINDER is very ill, we’re told, 
so in consideration let’s call his latest 
comedy, ‘Max in a Taxi,” a sick man’s 
attempt at expression. For that’s about 
all it amounts to. It is heavy and laborious. 

That ingratiating young Skinner couple, 
Bryant Washburn Skinner and Hazel Daly 
Skinner, are still with us. In “Skinner’s 


‘Dress Suit,” you saw the rise of Skinner to 


importance merely by the psychological 
effect of claw-hammer ownership. Here, 
Skinner moves to the city, and in the 
“Bubble” you behold the disasters, not the 
advantages, of grandeur. 
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on the field of action in the direction of 
“The Birth of a Nation” and “Intoler- 
ance.” So much for the graduates of the 
little green schoolhouse at the convergence 
of Hollywood and Sunset Boulevards, Los 
Angeles. 

More important in the organization,.since 
its inception, though a stranger to the pub- 
lic, was Frank E. Woods, general manager 
of the studio and Griffith’s right-hand man 
in film production. When Griffith became 
a “supervising director,” the burden of 
actual production fell upon the shoulders 
of this pioneer in the film industry. 

“Whatever good has come out of Fine 
Arts originated with Mr. Griffith,” said 
this modest gentleman to the writer re- 
cently. “Whenever Fine Arts has fallen 
below the standard, it has usually been 
because the Griffith teachings were not 
followed.” Which exhibits a trait char- 
acteristic of Griffith loyalty, although the 
producer himself was always quick to share 
credit with his helpers. And to the genius 
of Woods he has delivered many a sincere 
tribute. But more of him later. 

A number of critics, essayists and 
scenario experts have written entertainingly 
and with more or less display of wisdom, 
for public consumption, of the Griffith 
technique. They have used up most of our 
best-known sesquipedalian words in so do- 
ing—and worse than that, they have coined 
a lot of new words that may have to go into 
the dictionaries. But one word, to the 
writer at least, is symbolic of the photo- 
plays which have come out of Fine Arts— 
intimate. 

A majority of them have been the stories 
of every day life, with the soft pedal on 
sex and only a trace of vampirism ; nearly 
all of them have had an element of humor, 
and have been minus those qualities which 
bring joy to the heart of the professional 
censor. 

The Griffith technique may perhaps be 
best described as the narrative school of 
picture expression, as distinguished from 
the dramatic, or stage style of production. 
It is not the purpose of the writer to enter 
into details of a controversial nature or to 
attempt a learned dissertation on screen 
technique, but to give the reader a bare 
outline of the varying methods of pro- 
duction. 

The best example, perhaps, of “dra- 


matic” or “stage” production is Cecil De- 
Mille’s ‘‘Joan the Woman,” and the Lasky 
company over which he presides is re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of the 
rival technique. Told in simple words, 
the one takes a story and tells it on the 
screen ; the other takes a play and acts it. 

To show the growth of the Griffith tech- 
nique, a brief cutback to an earlier era of 
film production is ventured. 

It was in the fall of 1913 that_ Mr. 
Griffith left Biograph and formed his first 
independent association, going into the 
Mutual organization as producing head of 
the Reliance and Majestic companies. The 
Hollywood studio, later named Fine Arts, 
is still the physical property of the Reli- 
ance company, while Majestic was the pro- 
ducing corporation. One- and two-reel 
pictures bearing both names were the initial 
product. 

The first pictures evere made in New 
York, and of these, one deserves especial 
mention. It was the first feature of a 
series of four directed personally by 
Griffith. It was originally called “The 
Single Standard” and the origin of the 
idea came from a brief synopsis written 
by Dr. D. C. Goodman. It was only the 
theme of the story, however, that was used, 
as the plot was changed so that a daughter 
was substituted for a son, the melodramatic 
action reduced and the title changed to 
“The Battle of the Sexes.” The picture 
was a five-reeler and it was produced in 
seven days. There wasn’t a single ex- 
terior. 

Not only was it an instant hit, but it was 
the first motion-picture to attract the atten- 
tion of scholars and critics as well as jour- 
nalists. It was discussed in pulpits and 
by the press at great length. 

The cast comprised Donald Crisp as the 
father, Mary Alden as the mother, Fay 
Tincher as the siren woman, Owen Moore 
as her confederate and Lillian Gish and 
Robert Harron as the children. 

While this picture was being produced, 
two others were in course of construction 
under Griffith supervision. One, called 
“The Great Leap,” was directed by Christy 
Cabanne, with Mae Marsh and Robert 
Harron; the other, called “The Gang- 
sters,” was directed by James Kirkwood, 
with Henry Walthall. 

Then followed “The Escape,” with 
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Blanche 
Moore, Robert Harron and Mae Marsh in 


Sweet, Donald Crisp, Owen 
the cast. Miss Sweet was taken sick be- 
fore the picture was completed and it was 
not finished until the company had moved 
to California and taken up its home in the 
Hollywood studio. ‘The Escape” was a 
picturization of the Armstrong play, but 
was elaborated by Griffith to illustrate the 
eugenic theory. 

Several years previously the paths of 
Griffith and Frank E. Woods had con- 
verged, and the latter was installed as head 
of the scenario department when Griffith 
broke away from Biograph. As the lat- 
ter’s chief assistant, Mr. Woods naturally 
soon became the production manager of 
the studio. The first man engaged when 
Griffith went into business for himself, 
Woods was the last to leave. If for only 
these reasons, that gentleman is entitled 
to a goodly portion of this narration. 

Mr. Woods came to the film business 
from journalism. While Griffith was mak- 
ing his first production at the old Biograph, 
Woods was trying to establish on the 
Dramatic Mirror a motion picture depart- 
ment. His criticisms, written under the 
name of “Spectator,” were first a cause of 
much merriment, but very soon they ob- 
tained a strong influence. 

Griffith was thinking along the same 
line with a vision even more magnified and 
the two men, being in harmony, quickly 
formed a friendship that has never ended. 
There was never a contract between them 
in their long association. 

From reviewing pictures, it was but a 
step to authorship. Woods wrote two 
stories that were rejected by Biograph. 
Then he wrote three more, the acceptance 
of which by Griffith led to their first 
meeting. 

One of these stories was the first picture 
drama ever produced with an attempt at 
natural, repressed acting, as distinguished 
from the gesticulatory melodrama of that 
period. When Griffith produced it, he was 
himself only on trial at Biograph and it is 
said that his job depended on the success 
of the picture. It went over successfully. 
Another of the trio of early Woods works 
was the first of the “Jones” series of farce 
comedies, in which the late John Thompson 
and Florence Lawrence played the leads. 

Woods wrote thirty stories for Biograph 
during that year, and at the same time 
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made such a hit with his reviews in the 
Mirror that the trade and other dramatic 
papers promptly installed similar depart- 
ments. He also started in the same publi- 
cation what he called “Spectator’s Com- 
ments,” in which. he discussed the theory 
of the motion picture art, advancing many 
ideas which have since become established 
principles in motion picture production. 
Incidentally, he was the first writer to at- 
tack censorship. In 1912 he left the Mir- 
ror, of which he had become the editor, and 
started directing pictures for the now de- 
funct Kinemacolor company. Later, the 
scene of his directoral operations, strangely 


enough, became the Reliance-Majestic 
studio. He was a director for seven 
months. ‘Then he went back to New York 


as scenario editor for Biograph, which he 
left to establish the scenario department for 
Mutual. From that time his hand was at 
the production helm of what was conceded, 
even by its rivals, to be the greatest of all 
motion picture plants in its day. 

Perhaps in no respect has the influence 
of Fine Arts on the film industry been 
felt more palpably than in the matter of 
subtitles ; that is, of course, aside from the 
Griffith technique, mechanically as well as 
directorally. 

The first Majestic picture in which ex- 
traordinary attention was given the subtitles 
was a four-reel Mutual ‘Masterpicture” 
named “Her Shattered Idol.” The story 
had been written by Mrs. Ellen Woods, 
the wife of the production manager, and 
was produced by Jack O’Brien, with Mae 
Marsh and Robert Harron in the leading 
roles. The story had a novel and interest- 
ing theme, but was not particularly strong 
as to plot. When it was run on the screen 
without titles, the author was very much 
disappointed because some of her pet ideas 
were omitted. 

There was a conference, a sort of family 
affair, and Mr. Woods decided that the 
production could be elevated to the Griffith 
standard by the interpolation of elaborate 
subtitles. He set two writers to work on 
the titles and, not finding them satisfactory, 
rewrote them himself, later taking his staff 
into consultation, with the result that “Her 
Shattered Idol” attracted wide attention as 
the first successful attempt at humorous 
subtitles in a feature picture. : 

Mr. Woods frankly states that he first 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Find the Film Players’ 


THE PRIZES 


[st Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $3.00 
2nd Prize 5.00 4th Prize 2.00 
Ten Prizes, Each $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them. 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them——the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 


TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before July, 
ae ants 
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WINNERS OF THE MAY PHOTO- 


First Prize... .$10.00—Mrs. M. G. Fride, New 
York City, N. ¥. 


Second Prize.. 5.00—Mrs. R. L. Weber, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Third Prize... 3.00—Mrs. R. J. Stilwell, Co- 
lumbus, Ind, 


Fourth Prize.. 2.00—Miss Vesta Jarrett, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Miss Mazie Keppler, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. H. M. Stack, Baker, 
Ore. 

: i Walter 
$1.00 Prizes to Miss Hortense praiten, 
Mrs. Melville Shaver, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Kathryn Coughlan, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NAME PUZZLE 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Each picture represents the name of a photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example— 
“Rose Stone” might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual look- 
ing at a spider web could be ‘‘Web Jay.” 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we 
have left space under each picture on which you may 
write your answers. Remember to write yuur full name 
and address on the margin at the bottom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 
Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 

Awards for answers to this set will be published in 
Photoplay Magazine. Look for this contest each month. 










































































PLAY ACTORS NAME PUZZLE 


{ Mrs. J. C. King, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Mr. Judson W. Whit- 
ney, Concord, Mass. 
, Miss Margaret Wrenn 
apne to | Washington, D..C. , 
Beryl Grant, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
Miss Grace Johnson, 
| Tulsa, Okla. 











CORRECT ANSWERS FOR 


MAY 
1—H. B. Warner 6—Holbrook Blinn 
2—Marguerite Snow 7—Sidney Drew 
3—Bessie Eyton 8—Ruth Stonehouse 
4—Ford Sterling 9—Thomas Holding 


5—William S. Hart 10—Nat. C. Goodwin 
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You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will cling round 
it still.’ ”’ 


No matter how impossible a girl is, the 
engaging directors will never tell her so. 

“Why should we volunteer such infor- 
mation?” said one. ‘Very few of these 
girls “would believe us if we did. Qf 
course, there is always the chance that we 
may be mistaken. On several occasions I 
have thought a girl impossible only to have 
another company take her up and find her 
to be a very good type. Anyway, the im- 
possible ones get tired of coming after a 
while.” 

Hiring extras is a business proposition. 
Imagine a young girl going to a very busy 
man and saying: 

“A friend has just told me that you need 
a stenographer. Of course, there are 
plenty of girls out of work who understand 
shorthand and can use the typewriter. I 
don’t know anything about either one, but 
I am a natural-born stenographer. I think 
you ought to employ me.” 

Here is a typical conversation between 
an engaging director and a green girl who 
has just asked for an important part in 
the picture he is casting: 

“Why do you think you are fitted for 
this part?” the director asks. ‘Ever done 
any work in the pictures?” 

“Well, I—no, sir.” 

“Any stage experience?” 

“No sir. But everyone says I look like 
Mae Marsh and I know I am a natural- 
born actress.” 

Another girl thought she should be given 
work because, as she said, “I can ride 
horseback, and I know I could learn how 
to act.” 

An engaging director for a well-known 
company tells a story of a present-day girl 
very different from the one illustrative of 
the early days. 

“T saw this girl, a few months ago, in 
the extras’ waiting room,” he said. “She 
was more beautiful than any star now on 
the screen. I knew that her golden hair, 
oval face and large, dark blue eyes would 
photograph exquisitely; so I put her in 
the next picture. The director tried every 
trick he could think of to make her show 
some emotion. Her face remained as 
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blank as that of a china doll. She was so 
beautiful that I wished her on every 
director on the lot, with the same result. 
We have a time limit on every picture. It 
will be impossible for us to do a thing 
with her.” 

This girl tried to break into the movies 
about ten years too late. 

A well-known director tells of a girl 
who was exactly the type he needed for a 
part. Her inexperience did not worry him. 
He uses very few extras and all he re- 
quires of them is implicit obedience. 
Knowing that this girl’s red hair would 
photograph a beautiful black, he engaged 
her at once. Unfortunately, she could not 
deliver the “implicit obedience.” She 
meant well, but her lack of training made_ 
it impossible for her to put over his 
directions. She was beautiful, but the 
director could not waste time showing her 
how to do every little thing. 

However, he had raised her hopes,,so he 
felt obliged to “let her down easy.” 

He called her to him. 

“Miss Blank,” he said, “I selected you 
for this part because of your red _ hair. 
Now, my camera man tells me that your 
hair will photograph black; so, you see, 
I can’t use you.” 

Very often, a girl fails through no fault 
of her own. One girl failed because her 
clothes wore out. “Many of the girls who 
make the rounds of the studios ape some 


star. This girl first attracted attention 
because she was different. She had a 
number of pretty clothes that exactly 


suited her personality and she knew how 
to wear them. From the first, she showed 
ability and was given more work than is 
usual to a new-comer. She made enough 
to live on, but not enough to keep her 
wardrobe replenished. As time went on, 
her pretty clothes began to wear out. A 
director tells of how they tried to dress her 
in gowns from the company’s wardrobe. 

“Nothing suited her,” he said. ‘She 
looked ridiculous—‘all dressed up and no 
place to go.’ I think that is the saddest 
case I have ever known.” 


Possessing, as she does, an unusual 


amount of intelligence and persistence, this 
girl will probably win out in the end. 

A great many girls fail because they do 
not give their own individuality a chance 
In any extras’ waiting 


to express itself. 














room or on the benches outside, there are 
always at least five pretty girls, of entirely 
different types, trying to look exactly like 
-Mary Pickford. 

The extras make from a dollar and a 
half to five dollars a day. The work is 
very irregular. An estimate made for an 
insurance company gives the average earn- 
ings of these girls and women as seven 
dollars and a half a week. It is impossible 
for a girl to live and keep herself up in 
Los Angeles, if this is all she has to depend 
upon. The girls are buoyed up, like’the 
mining prospectors, by the hope of a 
lucky strike. . 

Ask any extra girl what is needed to 
break into the movies—provided one has 
talent—and she will answer: 

“Luck, just luck.” 

One of them explained it in this way: 

“In a mob of three thousand, there'll 
probably be about five hundred who can 
act. Well, say one girl out of that five 
hundred happens to get in front of the 
camera and registers a good expression. 
The director is likely to remember her face 
and use her the next time he has some- 
thing good.” 

Chance, or fate, or perhaps it really is 
luck, is often a tremendous factor. 

Take, as an instance, the case of little 
Bessie Love. In three studios the em- 
ployment office turned her down flatly— 
wouldn’t even give her a job as ‘atmos- 
phere.’ Then she crossed the orbit of 
D. W. Griffith’s vision and became a star. 

Here is the true story of the “discovery” 
of Miss Love, who by the way, adopted 
“Love” as a screen name. Her right 
name is Bessie Horton. 

She was just seventeen and had finished 
high school. A neighbor, who insisted 
that Bessie was a good movie type, offered 
to take her around the studios. Bessie’s 
mother consented and the tour was begun. 
For several weeks they made the rounds, 
but there was nothing but a string of dis- 
appointments. 

Finally, at the Griffith studio one day, 
Bessie and her “chaperon” got a peep at 
the great one—D. W.—entering the re- 
hearsal room, a little frame shack adjacent 
to the Fine Arts studio offices. They de- 
cided to beard the “lion” in his den and 
when the watchman wasn’t looking, they 
edged up to the door and rapped. 

Mr. Griffith was in consultation with 
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Frank Woods, his manager of production, 
when Bessie rapped at the door. Mr. 
Woods opened it to hear the timid request 
for an audience with Mr. Griffith, He 
told the girl that Mr. Griffith was very 
busy that day and started to tell’ her to 
come back some other day, when Griffith 
looked up and saw the girl’s face framed 
in the doorway. It was only open about 
four inches and he said afterward that all 
he saw were Bessie’s eyes. | 

‘Tell her maybe we can give her a 
ment,” said Griffith to his lieutenant, 
about two minutes later Bessie Love 
on the Fine Arts payroll. She was a 
almost from the start. 

Here was a case of luck to begin with— 
luck in coming to the attention of a big 
producer under propitious conditions. But 
if Bessie could not have made good, -she 
would not have climbed to fame as she 
has. She took advantage of her oppor- 
tunity and employed a well-balanced brain 
to augment the possibilities of a face of 
excellent photographic potentialities. 

Some of the producers, who are not sub- 
scribers to the belief that only those of 
stage experience are any good to the screen, 
are constantly on the watch for ‘‘finds.” 

There are other instances of discoveries 
such as the Bessie Love case in which the 
discovery turned out to be ‘“‘fool’s gold.” 
It had all the glitter of the real thing, 
but the acid- test showed it up as base 
metal. Not all pretty girls have brains. 

For purely atmospheric purposes, the 
not beautiful girl who can wear clothes 
has as good a chance of steady employ- 
ment as the good-looking one. In some 
cases, she has a better chance. ‘There is 
a studio in California which employs for 
leading parts only actors and actresses of 
stage renown. Several of these stars are 
not at all good-looking and when there 
are ball room or reception scenes, the cast- 
ing director sees to it that no girls of 
decided beauty are in the picture to dim 
the luster of the star’s radiance. There 
can be no contrast which gives the star 
anything like a shade the worst of it. 

Then there is the case of the girl who 
can’t stand prosperity. Each studio has its 
roster of the girls who have been plucked 
out of “mobs” or “atmosphere” as mate- 
rial for real roles and who have slipped 
on the banana peel of self-sufficiency— 
victims of what is generally known as 


mo- 
and 
was 
star 
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swellheadedness. Of course, if these girls 
had a lick of sense, they probably would 
have remained, and risen in the screen pro- 
fession. 

For some reason or other, a certain class 
of girl just cannot abide her less fortu- 
nate sister when she has risen a few steps 
above her former colleagues. Give her a 
role, or only a “bit,” and she at once begins 
to speak of the “extra girl” with contempt 
and derision. 

The road to the hades of failure is 
dotted with the forms of those who, in 
their brief moment of success, looked down 
upon their sisters ‘‘on the benches” as the 
lowest things on earth. 

But these instances are becoming more 
isolated daily. ‘The really successful screen 
actresses who have risen from the ranks, 
as a rule, are not like this. 

Some misdirected girls try to “break in” 
by the so-called “easiest way.” A great 
many have been encouraged to try this 
route by the gossip about success gained 
through the ultimate sacrifice and the pub- 
lished stories about moral conditions in 
the studios. Time was when unscrupulous 
directors preyed on the ignorant and inno- 
cent, but in nearly every case which ended 
in the ju: enile court, it was disclosed that 
the offender was an assistant director—in 
those days the assistants did the hiring— 
or an extra man posing to his victim as a 
director. In all the big studios, all appli- 
cants for places or extra work must go to 
one person and, in most studios, all hiring 
of girls and women is done by a woman 
engaging director. 

But the stories circulated widely in the 
early days are still bearing fruit and many 
a girl who could withstand the ordinary 
temptations of life has offered herself as a 
voluntary sacrifice, in the belief that it was 
the only way to assured success. She is 
willing to pay any price in order to gain 
fame. With not a single bad instinct, she 
literally hurls herself at whoever, to her, 
is symbolic of fame. 

The question of studio immorality has 
been the one big problem of the producers 
in the past. It is doubtful if conditions 
are any worse in the average studio than 
in any commercial institution and, in some 
of the high-class places, it would be diffi- 
cult for the most carping critic to find 
anything to criticise. 


There is no “easiest way.” That which 
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is so regarded by so many of our girls 
leads up a blind alley. ‘The girl who tries 
it is certain to be thrown into the discard 
if she has no talent. But she will find it 
increasingly difficult to find a sponsor 
through this means of approach. 

In order to make a permanent hit with 
the public, the ambitious girl who finally 
breaks in must have screen personality and 
back it up by the hardest kind of work. 

“There is an extra girl here,” said a 
prominent director the other day, “who has 
everything to go on. Brains, temperament, 
good looks—everything. I noticed it the 
first minute’ I laid eyes on her. So did 
two other directors. We are all watching 
her. She has been a long time getting the 
training she needs. However, when the 
time comes, she will get her chance. That 
is, if she doesn’t get discouraged in the 
meantime.” 

This girl was “discovered” several 
months ago, but she will not know any- 
thing about it until she proves herself 
worthy. 

To read the lives of famous people, one 
would imagine the road to success “long 
and dark and chilly” all the way to the 
summit. Long it often is; but dark and 
chilly only to the first turning point, where 
the traveler begins to work “just for the 
joy of the working.” Then, the road is 
illuminated by the warm glow of enthu- 
siasm. 

“More than for anything else on earth, 
I am thankful for the hard knocks I have 
had,” said Jeanie Macpherson, the young 
author-director who began as an extra girl 
and wrote, directed and acted in her own 
pictures at an age when most girls are still 
at school. 

“If there were such a thing as easily 
won success,” this happy little apostle of 
hard work went on, “it wouldn’t be worth 
having. 

“Every girl who wishes to be really suc- 
cessful should ask herself these questions: 

““How much discouragement can you 
stand? 

“*“How long can you hang on in the 
face of obstacles? 

“*Have you the grit to try to do what 
others have failed to do? 

“*Have you the persistence to keep on 
trying after repeated failures? 

““Can you go up against skepticism, 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Cite, OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—‘“Is Henry 
Walthall never, never going to have any more 
decent plays?” Sorry to disappoint you but we 
can’t even tell you when the war is going to 
end or when Bill Hart is going to get married. 
Blanche Sweet’s last Lasky release is “The Si- 
lent Partner.” Frank Bennett was the “per- 
fectly adorable” gentleman who played opposite 
Dorothy Gish in “Stage Struck.” The Lasky 
company is producing “Freckles” at this writ- 
ing with Jack Pickford. “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” with Mary Pickford as Rebecca is 
another future treat for the Pickfordites. 


E. C., Toronto, Can.—William Sorelle was 
the soldier of fortune in “The Prince and the 
Pauper” with Marguerite Clark. Your kind 
wishes are appreciated. 


G. V. C., New Yorx City.—We have heard 
that Jack Pickford was engaged to marry Olive 
Thomas who was taken by Producer Ince from 
Ziegfeld’s Follies to be converted into a pic- 
ture star, but we have no authentic word on 
the subject. It is not always necessary to send 
money for photographs of stars. Here is the 
cast of “The Confession of Madam Barastoff:”’ 
General Barastoff, John Costello; Constance, his 
wife, Edna Holland; Lieut. Kanvar, Gladden 
James; Capt. Peter Kanvar, Claude James; 
Gen. Scarpawa, James Lewis; Ivan, Roland Os- 
borne. 


L. C., INprANAPotIs, INpv.—“‘Little Shoes” 
came before “Burning the Candle.” Elmer 
Clifton ought to engage you as his publicity 
agent. We'll tell the editor about Elmer, any- 
how. 


Harry, New Haven, Conn.—Never mind the 
sympathy, old top; we feel that it is a pleasure 
and a privilege, rather than a hardship, to con- 
duct this department. Inasmuch as you have 
pictured us “surrounded by hundreds of silly 
letters, etc.”—well, if we wanted to be mean, 
we'd say that the number of letters was in- 
creased or something like that, but it’s Kind- 
ness to Animals Week, so we refrain.. Of 


course, you are entitled to your opinion about 
the actors, but why in the world do you go 
if they are what you say they 
Now don’t get -the idea that you have 


to see them 
are? 





our goat because in these high cost of living 
days we keep that animal chained to the piano. 


J. C. P., PuraApetpni1a.—George Walsh is 
using his real name. 


Lanky Liz, Cuico, Cat.—Better can that “Old 
Answer Dad” stuff. It’s bad enough to be old 
without being subjected to derision and disre- 
spect from the Chico-ns. Just for that we take 
great pleasure in assuring you that David Powell 
is married and happy. Marguerite Clark never 
played “Thelma.” 


J. L., Cepar Rapips, Ia.—Sorry, but your de- 
scription is too meager and the right name of 
the lady is no help to us. She has probably 
assumed a screen name and her black hair may 
now be a glorious titian. If you have a picture 
of the young lady, we shall be glad to look her 
up. 


L. M. S., EAston, Pa.—Too bad that you can’t 
see Crane on the screen as often as you would 
like to. You have our deepest sympathy. It is 
a base slander that Francis Bushman has auburn 
hair. It never was. 

J. O., Rocuester, N. Y.—Mabel Taliaferro 
has light hair and has just had a birthday. She 
was thirty on May 21. Edith Storey has no 
other name. Vola Vale is now with Balboa. 
She was with Lasky before that and also with 
American and Universal, having been known 
formerly as Vola Smith. She is married, her 
husband being. a brother of Bill Russell of 
American. 


Fiortan, Cupany, Wis.—Mary MacLaren is 
about five feet, two inches in height and she 
answers her letters. Write her. 


F. R., VAncouver, B. C.—Evart Overton has 
appeared in many Vitagraph productions. Paul 
T. Lawrence has played with Ethel Barrymore 
in Metro pictures and for other companies. 
Sorry you didn’t win a prize. 


Mary, Port CLinton, O.—Miss Bara will be 
twenty-seven years old July 20. Her picture 
was-in the art section February, 1916, and 
there were several photographs in the issue of 
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Her eyes are brown. As we 
your state, and Egypt 


May, this year. | 
get it, both Cincinnati, 


claim her birthplace. She sends her photo- 
graphs to admirers. 

Envious, SALIsBury, Mp.— Yes, we missed 
ou terribly. You must write oftener. Peggy 


yland is English, hazel eyes, brown hair and 
came to this country about a year ago. Helen 
and Gerda Holmes are not related. Now hop 
back to your amo, amas, amat. 

M. H., Jersey City, N. J.—The date of Mary 
Miles Minter’s birth, as attested by herself and 
family, is April 1, 1902. Address Madame Pe- 
trova at Famous Players, New York. Betty Nan- 
sen is in Denmark. E. Forrest Taylor is not on 
the screen at present. 





E. M., MrAmispurc, O.—Elizabeth Burbridge 
played opposite Henry Walthall in “Blind Jus- 
tice.” Dorothy Dalton’s hair is brown. Here's 
your “Quo Vadis” cast: Vinitius, M. Antony; 
Petronius, G. Serena; Tigellinus, C. Moltini; 
Lygia, Leah Giunchi; Eunice, Mrs. Cattaneo; 
Nero, C. Cattaneo; Chilo, A. Mastripietri; Ursus, 
B. Castellani; Peter, J. Gizzi, Poppaea, Mrs. 
Brandini. Know any of ’em? 

A. L., Peoria, ILt.—Enjoyed your delightful 
letter, but unable to tell you anything about that 
photoplay. Are you sure about the name? You 
guessed right. This is lots of fun. You'll see 
the photos of your favorites soon. 


H. H., Newrsurcu, N. Y.—The fact that Bill 
Hart comes from your town makes your commu. 
nication doubly interesting. But Bill didn’t get 
famous by staying there, did he? And you knew 
Crane Wilbur when he lived there? My, how 
lucky some people are! We saw him once—he 
sat on the next stool in our favorite cafe—so you 
haven’t got much on us. Sure, write often. 


S. T., Cartts_tr, Wasu.—If the town in Colo- 
rado you refer to was Dillon, you were probably 
a schoolmate of Enid Markey’s, as she attended 
school in that place. She is with the Corona 
Cinema Company and recently played the lead 
in “The Curse of Eve.” Miss Markey was born 
in 1896. 


S. G., Jersey City, N. J.—The “Q” in Anna 
Q. Nilsson stands for Querentia, we are informed 
by’ a rather reliable authority. We previously 
thought it stood for Cute. 

E. E., Rocurester, N. Y.—Herbert Heyes was 
Bertie Cecil in “Under Two Flags.” Go ahead 
and flatter us; can’t make us mad. 





L., SAVANNAH, GA.—We have no record of the 
young lady you are so solijcitous about. Perhaps 
she changed her name. We stand corrected on 
David in “Gloria’s Romance.” In the cast we 
saw William Roselle was omitted. 

Dora, Minneapoiis——It wasn’t necessary for 
you to take such precautions as we would not 
have looked you up. It was Arthur Hoops, the 
same who played with Petrova, who died. It 
is not true that pictures are not shown of an 
artist after death. Rather liked that letter. 

D. W., SAn Jose, Cat.—Mabel Normand was 
in Los Angeles on St. Patrick’s Day, we think. 
Jane Lee was the one in “A Modern Cinderella.” 
Constance Talmadge played in several Fine Arts 
productions after “Intolerance.” The last one 
was “The Girl of the Timber Claims.” Yep, we 
know about Louise. 
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GLory, MINNEAPOLIS.—William Russell was 31 
on the twelfth day in April; he is two inches 
over six feet in height and is unmarried. Bill 
Farnum is still with Fox. You should see him in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” You are right about 
Chaplin. There’s something wrong with people 
who can’t see anything funny in him. At least, 
that’s what both of us think, isn’t it? Write 
often. 


Preccy, Newark, N. J.—Robert Elliott was born 
in Ireland. He played with Margaret Lllington in 
“The Lie” and with Mansfield in “Julius Caesar.” 
Mr. Langford has neglected to furnish us with 
his vital statistics. 


Henry, AmBoy, ILt.—The name of the instru- 
ment which you describe is pronounced you kuh 





lay lee. One who plays it is pronounced incur- 
able. Mary MacLaren is no longer with Uni- 
versal. 

G. M. G., AuGcusta, Ga.—Yes, the count in 


“Civilization” was Howard Hickman. The rest 
of the cast: King of Wredpryd, Herschel Mayall; 
Queen Eugenie, Lola May; Katheryn Halderman, 
Enid Markey; The Christus, George Fisher; 
Luther Rolfe, the peace advocate, J. Frank Burke; 
Prime Minister, Chas. K. French; the black- 
smith, J. Barney Sherry; his son, Jerome Storm; 
his daughter, Ethel Ullman; the baby, Lillian 
Reed. 


VIOLETTE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — Lester 
Bernard was Abe in “Prince in a Pawnshop.” 
Pearl White is with Pathe. Helen Holmes’ hus- 
band is J. P. McGowan, who hails from your 
own little istand. Clara Whipple is apparently 
unmarried. The Y. W. C. A. usually looks out 
for friendless girls in most of the large Ameri- 
can cities. 


A. N., Perrn Amboy, N. J.—If you saw Mary 
Pickford in a two-reeler it was filmed more than 
three years ago. Mary Fuller recently appeared 
with Lou-Tellegen in a Lasky photoplay. Anna 
Luther appeared with George Walsh only in “The 
Beast.” Ask your book store about “The Broken 
Coin.” 





GENEVIEVE, New York Crity—Our latest in- 
formation had Guy Coombs back on the legiti- 
mate stage. 


C. S., Cincinnati, O.—Ralph Kellard was in 
stock for several years. So were some of the 
best players on our stage and screen today. Mr. 
Kellard played opposite Pearl White in “Pearl 
of the Army.” Thank you for your good wishes. 


Lirt1An, ALtoona, Pa.—Robert Mantell has 
made several film plays, among them being “The 
Blindness of Devotion,” “The Unfaithful Wife,” 
and “The Green Eyed Monster,” all produced 
under Fox auspices. 


AvEeLe, Nortn Apams, Mass.—Here’s your old 


“Battle of Life” cast: Mary Boland, Gladys 
Coburn; Dave Karns, Art Acord;: Jack Ellis, 
William Sheer; Tom Boland, Frank Evans; 


O’Leary, Richard Neill: Wentworth, Alex Shan- 
non; Mary (at 12), Violet de Biccari. 


A. L. R., Wasnincton, D. C.—Your complaint 
does not seem to be well founded. We can name 
you quite a bunch of “tall, willowy girls” on the 
screen. 


Continued on page 150 
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The Finished Expression 
of the Dramatic Artist 


Triangle players are artists—in every 
sense of the word. They are picked for 
their sincerity, for their highly developed 
talent, for their Heaven-given ability to 
interpret character. And Triangle players 
know life, and live the parts that they 
make so real. 


















Triangle artists are students. Their 
work is never finished though their un- 
spoken expression is. They find the 
keenest dramatic value in even the com- 
monplace things of life. They find new 
human interest in mankind’s attributes 
of weakness, of strength, of passion or 
of tenderness and love. 


TRIANGLE PLAYS 


THE FOREMOST PRODUCTIONS 
IN MOTION PICTURES 


are written around subjects that are dear to the 
human heart. Good is shown in vivid contrast to 
evil. Hate is used only to illustrate its dominance 
by love. Passion is made to yield to gentleness. 
But above all, Triangle plays are alive with actiou 
and spontaneous realism. The characters live and 
breathe. They have a tremendous appeal. Triangle 
artists carry you to the point where you are one with 
them—and hold you in spellbound fervor. 




























And Triangle comedies are crowded with rollick- 
ing, side-splitting fun that keeps up in a bubbling 
stream. It’s clean fun too, that all can see and 
enjoy. Take your wife or sweetheart to any Triangle 
Play and you’ll be sure that they will find genuine 
amusement in a healthful atmosphere. Look for 
the theatres where Triangle Plays are shown. 


TRIANGLE DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
1457 Broadway 
New York 
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ended when he married you,” replied Mil- 
dred, softly. In the last weeks her father’s 
mantle of poise had fallen on her slender 
shoulders. 

This soft, cool reply was a match to 
Benita’s ever ready powder-magazine. 

“That is the way with you painted 
lilies!” she almost shouted. “To be a real 
woman is a disgrace, eh? You steal men’s 
hearts and give them nothing in return. 
What do you know of life? I am what you 
call bad, but I have lived. I know how to 
live as I know how to love. I tell you 
that you cannot hold or win this man until 
you win him as I won him. Love is sacri- 
fice—what do you know of. sacrifice? 
You’re a doll in a room full of toys. 
Senorita, Harry Maxwell is not my first 
lover, but I am apt to be his last, for I 
have made men my business, and I can 
handle them as a desert driver handles an 
eight-horse team.” 

Benita laughed, a little rippling laugh, 
like a knife. 

“Go out into the world as I did, cheap 
little doll—perhaps you'll learn some very 
necessary lessons!” 

Mildred, helpless and swaying before 
this purple onslaught, was startled as she 
saw a convulsive clutch on the portteres 
at the back of the room. 

Sato! 

Instantly her poise returned, and, like a 
queen, she bowed the triumphant Benita 
away. 

But it was a different Mildred who con- 
fronted Sato—it was a Mildred swept by 
a typhoon of sobs and a hurricane of anger. 

“T will not give Harry up! [ will not 
give him up!” she stormed. “I am going 
to run away with him! Ours is a marriage 
of hearts in the sight of God—this brazen 
woman and her piece of paper, like an 
awful deed, or a bill of sale, or a judg- 
ment—oh, it’s dreadful!” 

“Will you give me one more chance to 
right this thing?’ asked Sato, gravely. 

“Yes,” she assented, as unreasoningly 
but as trustingly as always. 

Then he did something he had never 
ventured. ‘Taking her face in his hands, 
he drew her toward him, and kissed her 





Sato Finds the Way 


(Continued from page 107) 


solemnly on the forehead. 
thrilled Mildred strangely. 
holy seal of farewell. 

Though she had promised Sato to wait 
for his ultimate attempt, Mildred pinned 
very little faith to his efforts. What could 
he do? 

‘So, as Harry was making plans for that 
departure to the somewhere away from 
both women, Mildred telephoned him. 
And, partially because he had rigorously 
promised himself never to see her again, he 
hurried over. She told him what she had 
told Sato. She wanted to run away. But 
Harry, mad for Mildred and mad for the 
happiness of both, had resolved to be a 
small-time adventurer no longer. He re- 
fused to compromise Mildred by an illicit, 
bigamous elopement. But he did agree to 
stay and fight, and fight, and fight. 

As for Sato and Benita, they began what 
promised to be a delightful row in the 
outer bay. Still, it seemed to Benita that 
in their small boat Sato was rowing straight 
to sea with more purpose than he had 
revealed. 

“Turn around!” she complained. “We're 
not going anywhere.” 

“But we are going somewhere,” corrected 
Sato, quickly. 

“Shall I like it?” she asked, coquet- 
tishly. 

“Senorita,” he answered, “a great many 
people have gone where you and I are 
going—a great many people go there 
every day, and not a word of complaint is 
ever heard from them.” 

At six Sato’s servant brought Mildred a 
note. She read it to Harry. 

“When you read this’—it was very 
brief—“‘you will not have loved in vain. 

Sato.” 

A curious shudder, akin to a thrill, ran 
over the girl. 

“Harry,” she faltered, “Sato has found 
the way!” She began to cry. He took 
her in his arms. 

A fishing schooner picked up hats that 
were identified as Sato’s and Benita’s. 

His boat came ashore, many miles down 
the coast, days afterward. Both plugs had 
been removed from the bottom. 


That kiss 
It was like a 


SLAPSTICK—THE MOST SERIOUS BUSINESS IN THE WORLD 
Don’t fail to read Alfred A. Cohn’s entertaining expose of the dreary comedians, in 
August Photoplay, on sale everywhere July 1. Gale illustrations. 
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it must seem funny to you that men don’t 
make love to her. 

No secret: they do. Next to Mary Pick- 
ford, Edna Purviance and Neysa McMein’s 
cuties, Anita Loos ranks right along as a 
leading cause of heart disease. You know 
it’s terrible to have to spend an evening with 
a creature who talks like the brightest real 
man you know, at the same time looking like 
a combination of Elsie Ferguson and Anna 
Pennington, flavored with vanilla. ‘There 
ought to be a law against such things. 

But all this blood is shed to no purpose, 
for the Loos heart is still tight. 

In fact, she regards her even pulse 
ominously. Says that her inability to feel 
- great emotions will bar her, she knows, 
from being a great writer. ‘That she sees 
only a laugh, or a smile, in every phase 
of human effort, while the big thrills on 
simple tones, playing which geniuses be- 
come immortal, are not for her. 

Which is an absurd thing to say, for is 
she not the author of “The Little Liar’’? 
Here was a really profound tragedy of 
primitive power, all based on a poor little 
girl’s dwarfed, down-thrust imagination. 
Having proved her a little liar, leit us shoot 
the next set. 

The most important service that Anita 
Loos has so far rendered the screen is the 
elevation of the subcaption, first to sanity, 
then to dignity and brilliance combined. 

We who have seen her plays, month after 
month, have credited their superiority to 
the thought in the plot and the sanity in 
the direction. But have we considered 
that the subcaptions have been to these 
photoplays what voice is to an orator? 
They have illuminated everything. Usually, 
they have swept us along on a whirlwind 
of laughter, and in our amusement we have 
forgotten their adroit necessity. 

Only a really great dramatist, say the 
theatre wiseacres, can deceive his audience 
in safety. Only a genius among caption- 
writers, we should add, can tap the million 
and one outlouders on the mouth with a 
meaningless and unpronounceable jumble 
of letters as a proper name, then adding in 
pure deviltry: ‘To those of you who read 
titles aloud: You can’t pronounce the 
Count’s name. You can only think it.” 





The Soubrette of Satire 
(Continued from page 28) 


Remember the distiller’s wife, in ‘‘Amer- 
ican Aristocracy,’ who was quite above 
converse with the brewer’s wife—because 
her husband purveyed a lower form of 
spirits? Here was a true satire, rivalling 
Fitch at his best. Remember the frantic 
confession Miss Loos put in the mouth of 
a heart-sick swain: “I love you so much I 
feel rotten!” 

Some of the Loos plays have been writ- 
ten and acted in deadly seriousness, as 
dramas, and have been turned into double- 
vou-up farces merely by the kidding sub- 
titles. 

Anita Loos is the most omnivorous 
reader among women. Having devoured 
every English book in the home library, 
she taught herself French and German 
that she might march through those liter- 
atures. And it was one of her translations 
from Voltaire, used as a subcaption for 
“Intolerance,” which ran afoul of the 
censors. 

“You might say that I know life only 
as it’s found in books,” she interposes, 
“but if you did I should interpose that I 
have always chosen only those books which 
show life as it is. So I haven’t seen a dis- 
torted picture of life. My own existence 
has been restricted, in a way—yet I have 
really seen the whole panorama of exist- 
ence through a window!” 

Miss Loos’ philosophy of life is the one 
thing proving her sex. It’s illogical and 
incompatible with her accomplishments. 
She believes that man is the little Kaiser 
of creation, and, despising suffrage, avers 
that domesticity is the only plane of female 
existence; that a woman’s first duty is to 
be loveable, her second to be loved, and 
that when she has made herself unlovely 
and unloveable she should be dead. 

Anita Loos is earning nearly a hundred 
thousand a year now—but she says she is 
going to hold this pace but a short time. 
She promises to “ease out,” and be fem- 
inine and forgotten. 

Once upon a time D. W. Griffith and I 
were carrying on a rapid-fire conversation. 
Miss Loos’ name crept into the talk. As 
he heard it he paused. Then he said: 

“The most brilliant young woman in 
the world.” 


NEXT MONTH: 
A marvellous photographic revue: The Palaces the Fans Built. 
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Guaranteed 
For Five 


” NoutTry it 
Ten Days Free 


Think what you can get now 
for $39.96. A genuine No. 4 
Underwood—the standard visible 
Nubilt typewriter, with back spacer, 
two-color ribbon and tabulator—com- 
plete with waterproof cover, new 
ribbon and special touch typewriting 
H AY instruction book—the machine that is 
aan | Rage m™ today the leading typewriter of the 
Tah: ee world. 


Guaranteed to be delivered in per- 
fect condition! Guaranteed to 
give complete, perfect satisfac- 
tion for five years! Ata price 






















1/, Manufacturer’s Price 


Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will 

send one to you on Ten Days’ Free Trial. Write all you 

please on it for ten days and then if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, send it back at our expense. What's more, if you 
do not care to buy, you may rent it at our low monthly 
rates. If later you want to own it, we will apply siz 
months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. 


Make Twice Its Cost by Exira Work 


Any national bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency 
anywhere will tell you that we are responsible. Learn ail the facts 
about this remarkable offer. Write us today—send us your name and a : 

address on the attached coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 53. - * 
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pon or a post card and learn all about Offer No. 53. 


This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
are not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting 
of orders. You simply co-operate with us. Become 
one of our nation-wide organization. You can eas- 
ily get your Underwood /*ce by this new plan. Write 
tonight—send your name and address on the cou- 
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(Continued from page 144) 


F. B., Los Ancetes, Cat.—Why pick on us 
because you didn’t agree with Mr. Johnson’s 
critique of “Her New York?” MHaven’t we 
enough troubles of our own? Your letter has 
been referred to the distinguished author of “The 
Shadow Stage.” 


E. T., WARRENTON, Va.—Marguerite Clark ad- 
mits that she was thirty years old on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. And of course you know that 
people who are born on that day have a terrific 
weakness for the truth. Creighton Hale was 
born in Cork, Ireland, and his hair is light, 
naturally. Hope this doesn’t go over your head. 
We think it’s real clever. Mary Pickford has 
been married about six or seven years. 


CreciLe, New York City.—Address Miss Clay- 
ton, care the World Film Corporation, Fort Lee, 
New Jersey. She will send you a photograph. 


H. D., JEFFERSONVILLE, Inp.—Boys of your 
age are not in any great demand for the moving 
pictures, so it would be futile perhaps, to go to 
any trouble in your efforts to “break in.” We do 
not sell or give away photographs. Write to 
your favorites. 


Ex.siz, DotHan, ALa.—Conway Tearle is about 
37 and he has been playing in the movies about 
two years. He is a native of New -York City. 
Glad you liked the Mary MacLaren cover. 
Everyone did. Shall see if we can get the pic- 
tures you want to see in the magazine. 


Trixie, Harirax, N. S.—So you were disap- 
pointed because Mary Pickford has golden hair 
instead of dark brown hair? Well, we'll see if 
we can get Mary to change it. She’s such an 
accommodating little thing. Harrison Ford can 
be reached at Universal City and we are sure 
he will send you a photograph. 


Doopie, Ricumonp Hitt, L. I1.—Teddy Samp- 
son is now in New York with her husband, Ford 
Sterling, but at this writing neither is engaged. 
Jean Sothern was not in “Carmen.” So far as 
we know, Ty Cobb is doing his only movieing on 
the ball field. Thanks for the compliments. 

L. C., InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Henry Walthall, 
Lillian Gish and Mae Marsh in “Home Sweet 
Home.” Miriam Cooper played the leading 
feminine role in “The Honor System.” Glad to 
get the correction on the Gish birthdays. 


D. F., Pasapena, Cat.—Charles Ray played 
Colin—the role that you describe—in “Peggy.” 


R. H. F., New ZeaLtanp.—Glad to have heard 
from you again and we appreciate your appre- 
ciation of Puotropray. Distance adds warmth 
to friendship, not the contrary. At 15,000 miles 
off, your friends can’t borrow money from you, 
thus jeopardizing friendship. Ever think of that? 
Your request about the cover has been passed 
on to the editor, but your other request is some- 
what irregular. Sorry, but it’s against the rules. 


Mary, New York City.—Your thoughtfulness 
in using a typewriter is_ very touching. How- 
ever, it is not required. You are perfectly right 
about this being the best department in the 
magazine. (We hope that the editor sees this, 
too. My, but he’ll be jealous.) Don’t hesitate 
about writing Wallie Reid for a photograph. 
He’d be delighted to send one to such a warm 
admirer. 


Wasu.—Viola Dana is not a 
She’s an ingenue, if that is 


Base, Tacoma, 
character actress. 
what you mean. 


IsaBEL, CuH1caco.—Your favorite, Mr. Moreno, 
may be reached at present at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club, that city. Both he and Miss Storey 
deny that they are married and surely they ought 
to know. Falling in love with an actor you don’t 
know is not indicative of “backwardness,” so you 
must have diagnosed your case incorrectly. 


Dot, Los AnceLes, Cat.—Many, many thanks. 
We hope your belief in our pulchritudinous 
supremacy will never be shattered by any photo- 
graphic revelation. 


Mrs. C., Sart Lake. City, Utan.—Your 
chances of seeing Willard Mack and Marjorie 
Rambeau on the screen together do not seem 
very bright. Frank Borzage is his right name 
and he hails from your city. Don’t know who 
the cowboy is in that old picture we printed. 
Warren Kerrigan’s brother does not act—that 
is, in the movies. Think “The Picture of Dorian 
Grey” has been filmed, but our library has no 
record of any such photoplay. 


Dotty, .Denver, Cor.—The clipping is wrong 
with respect to Miss Clark. She is not married. 
Miss Sweet, also, is still enjoying single blessed- 
ness. Nothing in that divorce rumor. 


Variety, SoutH AvustTRALIA—The only way 
for you to obtain autographed photographs of 
your favorites is to write to them directly. Some 
are accustomed to sending them without a mail- 
ing fee and others not. Usually the fee is a 
shilling, your money, and you must use an inter- 
national coupon. William Russell and Miss Bur- 
ton are not married. Los Angeles is something 
over 3,000 miles from New York. Hollywood is 
within the corporate limits of Los Angeles, but 
has a separate postoffice. 


ANNA R., Syracuse, N. Y.—The only Robert 
Ellis on record in our files is connected with the 
Kalem company, but we have no biographical 
data concerning him. 


M. C., Preorta, ILt.—Miriam Cooper was not 
the Wild Girl of “Intolerance.” She was The 
Friendless One. Constance Talmadge was the 
untamed one. Sorry, but we cannot provide you 
with the name and address of the correspondent 
you mention. Against the constitution and by- 
laws of this organization. 


Riene, St. Louis.——yYou’ve got us pegged 
wrong if you think for a minute we’d intention- 
ally hurt anyone’s feelings; not even folks who 
write us roasts, or roast us right. That’s their 
prerogative, you know. (We just love to use 
that word.) Enjoyed your poetic interrogation 
immensely, but you didn’t expect it to be an- 
swered, did you? Write again. 


Maup, Canton, Irt.—We knew something 
awful would happen if we went away and left 
the office boy in charge. Of course Warren and 
Wallace Kerrigan are twin brothers and Jackie 
Saunders is the wife of E. D. Horkheimer but 
Vivian Martin is not the wife of L. V. Jefferson. 
William Jefferson is her husband. Yes, Francis 
Ford is again married to Mrs. Ford. Just watch 
us and let us know when we stray from the path 
of veracity and rectitude. 


C. B., Sypney, Austrat1a.—As a rule, actors 
and actresses are not consulted about the person- 
nel of their respective companies and quite often 
players who are not at all friendly have appeared 


together. Usually prominent players are given 
an opportunity to pass upon those engaged to 
take part in their productions. Write Creighton 
Hale, care Pathe. 
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Restless, Sleepless Nights or 
~ Sound Refreshing Slumber ? 


When sleep doesn’t come naturally, and 
nights are spent in restless tossing, turning 
and worry, it’s time to come to Nature's 
aid. Insomnia, or deprivation of sleep, may 


a be due to pain, 
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| i excitement. It 





may be brought 
{Ii || on by illness, by 
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U Mi Ly continued worry 
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Mis ;or by sheer 


4 Z overwork. 

<i { } j In sleep the 
Z vessels of the 
: SOG . 
> Wa brain contract 
AS and cause the 

blood to leave 

the brain automatically, but when the brain 
is active a plentiful supply of blood is re- 
quired. If the activity is carried to great 
excess the mechanism of the brain does not 
act, its vessels become engorged with blood 
and sleep is banished. 








The Grave Dangers of Insomnia 
Should Not Go Unheeded 


Professional and business men, and 
women who are active in social or business 
life, are the most 
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frequent suffer. 
ers from insom- 22}=23)//// (i) 
nia. When aj/7///7y)|au 
breakdown has Mt) 
happened, or is : 
pending, the real 
end to aim at is 
the restoration 
of the natural 
functions. But 
don't resort to 
opiates or habit- - ps 
forming d rugs nT AIT II 
because the ~ | HHT 3 
substitution of 

artificial sleep by means of narcotics tends 
rather to prevent than to promote the 
desired result. 
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Prompt Relief is Assured by 
the Use of Pabst Extract 


This well known remedy contains two 
valuable toning elements—hops and malt. 
The soothing effects of the hops quiet and 
strengthen the nerves. Hops also possess an 
excellent tonic value that stimulates the 
digestive fluids, 
and paves the + 
way for the & 
proper reception 
of tissue noure iH 
ishment which is fitWeay 
furnished by the |] fers 
extract of barley |i) 
malt. Pabst i An, 
Extract, The iN 7 
“Best” Tonic, ! 5 
quickly tones up ta 
the Entire SYS pn motte 
Hae eet colin cg MII 
the cause Of wy 
sleeplessness. A 
few bottles taken at the commencement of 
the trouble may save months or even years 
of enforced idleness. 


Don’t Wait. Order a Dozen Bot- 
tles from Your Druggist Today. 


In no matter of health is the importance 
of “taking it early’’ more pronounced than 
in insomnia. Be sure to insist upon Pabst 
Extract—The “Best’’ Tonic—made from 
choicest hops and barley malt and fortified 
with calcium hypophosphite and iron pyro- 
phosphate. Take a wineglassful before 
each meal and at bed time. It is wonder- 
fully efficacious in producing pres 
sound, refreshing sleep. Also - 
recommended for tee 
dyspepsia,nervous- 47" ~ 
ness, anaemia, # —; 
overwork, old “™ 
age, motherhood 
and for convales- 
cents. 
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Write for our free booklet explaining all 
the uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Milwaukee 
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PERSONALITY STORIES 


W hich Have Appeared in PHOTOPLAY During the Past Twelve Months 


rities, and not the hundreds of photographs which have appeared in the magazine. 


Ts list given below includes only articles about the personalities of screen celeb- 


Some issues of Photoplay for 1916 are out of print. C 
listed. Copies of back numbers of Photoplay will be sent upon receipt of |5c per copy in 
the U. S., its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; 20c to Canada ; 25c to foreign countries. 


Send remittances—United States stamps, checks, money orders or international 
coupons—to Photoplay Magazine, Dept. C, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
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M. S., Denver, Coro.—My, but you must have 
been a proud young person to have been given 
the opportunity of shaking hands with Douglas 
Fairbanks! The last time we shook hands with 
Doug, we couldn't write for a week. James 
Cruze is with Lasky now. No record of the 
others you ask about. 





Rusy, St. Paut, Minn.—Mary Miles Minter’s 
sure-enough name is Juliet Shelby. Margaret 
Shelby, her sister, is two years older than Mary 
and, knowing Mary’s age, you can easily figure 
out that of Margaret. Mary Pickford has just 
reached her twenty-fourth birthday. 





Rose, Hamitton, Can.—Of course that's the 
truth about the Bushman Club in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. D’ye think we'd bunk our readers? But 
why blush with shame? The best people we 
know write to this department regularly and 
you should be proud of the company into which 
you have butted. 





Rutu, Sioux Fats, S. D.—“‘The Pride of the 
Clan” was filmed on the Massachusetts coast 
and not in Scotland. Anita Stewart was “The 
Girl Philippa.” Earle Williams is about 37. 
His wife is not an actress. He has no wife. 
Strange that you should have an ambition to be 
a movie actress, but you have company. 





Roy, Hickory, N. C.—Just write Mabel Nor- 
mand, care Mabel Normand Film Company, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Lonety, Denver, Cor.—Write to Mr. Lock- 
wood, care Yorke Film Company, Hollywood, 
on he'll send you a photograph of your movie 
ero. 





‘Maxine, Los AnGeLEs, Cat.—Write Earle Fox 
care Dramatic Mirror, New York City, and 
Herbert Heyes, care Willat Studios, Fort Lee, 
New Jersey. 





M., Potomac, I:tt.—Constance Talmadge was 
eighteen years old on April 19. Her hair is 
light brown. Florence LaBadie was born in 1894. 
James Cruze was Jim Norton in “The Million 
Dollar Mystery.” 





A. W., DeWitt, N. Y.—“The Black Fear” 
is the only film play among our records in which 
Grace Elliston played. We have no data con- 
cerning her. 





K. M., Mr. Stertinc, Ky.—Evart Overton is 
with Vitagraph and we agree with you that he 
is a capable player. We have asked the editor 
to print something about him. 





FANNIE, PHILADELPHIA.—So you think Bill 
Hart “too good a player to tie hisself to a pair of 
apron strings?” Well, we’re neutral. No, you 
needn’t use a typewriter if you have to borrow 
one. Takes worse writing than yours to bluff 
us. Come as often as you like. 


S. G., East St. Louis, I1t.—Anthony P. 
Kelly may be reached at the Screen Club, New 
York City. 








JEANETTE, WasHincton, D. C.—Comparisons 
and distinctions are made only in our review 
department, “The Shadow Stage.” We endeavor 
to show no favoritism in this department and 
any effort to get yours truly involved in a dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of Marguerite 
Clark and Mary Pickford will prove futile. Isn’t 


it remarkable that, although Miss Clark is older 
than Miss Pickford, the latter is the taller of 
the two? 
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Use Twice a Week 


A Pure Antiseptic Liquid 
Which Keeps the 


Underarms Normally Dry 
and Absolutely Odorless 
Even on the Hottest Day 


Oh the relief! Oh the satisfaction of 
knowing that excessive perspiration 
cannot impair your personal freshness! 
No matter how warm the day, you will 
be saved humiliation; no matter how 
thin the gown, it cannot be harmed 
by annoying moisture. At all times, 
but particularly in warm weather, 


NONSPI 


Preserves Personal Daintiness 


Woman’s Greatest Charm 


Nonspi is an old, reliable remedy for a dis- 
ordered condition. It destroys the odor and 
harmlessly diverts excessive perspiration 
from the underarm to other portions of the 
body. It is used by millions of women and 
recommended by physicians, chemists and 
first-class toilet anddrugdealersevery where. 


Nonspi is unscented and contains no arti- 
ficial coloring. It is not intended to appeal to 
sight or smell, but depends for its welfare on 
merit alone. About two applications a week 
are sufficient to free you from perspiration 
worry and daily baths will not lessen the effect. 


50c (several months’ supply) of toilet 
and drug dealers or by mail direct. Or 
send 4c for TESTING sample and what 
medical authorities say about the harm- 
fulness of excessive armpit perspiration. 


THE NONSPI CO. 


2624 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Mipcet, NorroLtk, Va.—Jane Grey was born 
in Middlebury, Vermont, in 1883, and she has 
;:ppeared in the following photoplays: “Little 
Grey Lady,” “Let Katy Do It,” “Man and His 
Angel” and others. 

J. V., AmaArILLo, Tex.—So far as we know, 
there is no way in the wide world that you can 
take a correspondence course in movie acting 
that will do you any good. And even if we 
knew of any concern that promised to teach 
acting by mail, we wouldn't send the address 
to you. Gee, ain't we got a mean disposition? 

H. B.. Ansonia, Conn.—Donald 
native of St. Johns, Newfoundland. Carlyle 
Blackwell is married. Mary Anderson ditto. 
Frederick Warde played the name part in “Silas 
Marner.” Antonio Moreno was born in 1888 
in Spain. Anita Stewart's hair is quite naturally 
curly. Ol, » Petrova’s is auburn. Broncho Billy 
\nderson in New York City. 


Srian is a 


City, Mo.—No, dearie, 
ark is still with us. 


IeRNESTIN KANSAS 
Marguerite 

Wac, HuUNTINGSBEURG, IND. 
“Rupert of Hentzau?” 
want. 


\re you sure about 
We haven't the cast you 


B. L. S., Co_tumsus, O.—Sorry you didn't 
like the criticism of Mr. Fellows, but that’s not 
in our department. We have already asked the 
editor to treat the readers of PHotTopLay to a 
story about Mr. lellows and he has agreed to do 
so in the near future. 

a 

Ee. K., Artanta, Ga.—After reading over your 
poem very carefully, we have arrived at the 
solemn conclusion that you should stick to 
stenography. However, we have forwarded the 
poem to Mr. Hart, who will undoubtedly appr: 
ciate it very much. Mr. Hart was born in 1874. 
Fannie Ward is married. Also Clara Kimball 
Young and Norma Talmadge. You guessel 
right; we are madly in love with all three, but 
what's the use—they’d pinch us in a minute for 
pulling any Bill Hart stuff in the way of extermi- 
nating a trio of husbands. Pretty tough old life, 
isn’t it? 

G. P., FLremineton, N. J].—We have no record 
of Florence Allen. Sorry we can't take advan- 
tage of your invitation to visit Flemington. Must 
be some burg. 

LL. G., GAINESVILLE, TeEx.—Walter long played 
Gus in “The Birth of a Nation” and The Muske- 
teer in “Intolerance,” as you surmised. He is 
now with Lasky. He played the governor of 
Burgundy in “Joan the Woman” with Geraldine 
larrar. 


Ek. S., Toronto, Can.—Victor Sutherland was 
born at Paducah, Kentucky, in 1889, and has 
appeared in Universal, Lubin and Fox plays, his 
last for the latter having been “Dare Devil Kate.” 
Ile is now back on the stage. 





H. W., Barro, Texas.—Charlie Chaplin is 28 
this year. He weighs about 120 pounds. Theda 
3ara played last in “Heart and Soul.” 

Seena, W. K., CHuicaco.—Charles Ray was 
born in 1891 and is a half inch over six feet 
in height. He has no children but owns a red 
automobile. 

M. B., Kansas City, Mo.—-Vivian Rich last 
appeared in “Beware of Strangers.” Address her 
care Selig’s, Los Angeles. She hasn't told us 
anything about her age. 
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L. B., E_tserton, Ga.—Marguerite Clark was 
born in Cincinnati on February 22, 1887, which 
would make her thirty years old. Cleo Ridgely 
has been married. You spelled her name incor- 
rectly. If Harold Lockwood and May Allison 
are engaged, it will be news to lots of people, 
but they're not. 


Oxvia.—tTerrible relief to get 
Thought for a while you had for 
gotten us. Ruth Stonehouse has an adopted 
child. Her husband is a writer of. photoplays 
and his name is Joseph Roach. No, we don't eat 
onions any more. Cost too much. 


Epna, TULSA, 
your letter. 


A. E., Pertu, Western AvstTRALIA.—Gladys 
Hulette is with Thanhouser at New Rochelle, 
New York. She usually answers letters. James 
Cruze, Flo LaBadie, Marguerite Snow and Sidney 
gracey had the leading parts in “The Million 
Dollar Mystery.” Earle Foxe is married to Betty 
Scott. You have company, as we received ten 
letters from Australia in the same mail. 





IMA Nutt, Bounp Brook, N. J.—Hobart Bos- 
worth had the leading part in “The Sea Wolf.” 
Did it just reach your town? Yes, water makes 
some people fat and others clean. Yes, we are 
for suffrage or anything else they want. Are 
we warried or single? Yes. 


LEONORE, MerLBouRNE, AUSTRALIA.—Delighted 
with your very sensible letter. You are surely a 
pioneer film fan, even if you do live way down 
under. We are sure that Mr. Hart will send his 
photograph to you. You have our deepest sympa- 
thy in your loss at the front. 


K. K., Sypnry, N. S. W., Austratia.—Write 
Norma ‘Talmadge, care Selznick Studios, New 
York City. We're sure she'll send you a photo. 
Mabel Normand is soon to appear in her first 
comedy drama feature picture, as she has for- 
saken Keystone comedies for good. 


T. M., Baton Rovuce, La.—Most of the im- 
portant companies prefer to have stories sub- 
mitted to them as stories and not in scenario 
form, as they like to have their own continuity 
writers whip them into shape for production. 


Winnie, Brockton, Mass.—Mae Murray's 
“opposite” was Harry Browne in “The Big Sis- 
ter,’ Thomas Holding was opposite Marie Doro 
in “The White Pearl” and Jack Clark was Val- 
entine Grant’s brother in “The Innocent Lie.” 
Mary Anderson’s married name is Goodfriend 
and Sullivan is Annette Kellermann’s. 





Dorotuy, Emporta, Kan.—Yes, you spelled 
it right, but curiosity is pretty much the same 
no matter how it’s spelled. Write Irving Cum- 
mings, care of Fox, Fort Lee. New Jersey. He's 
married and is a brunette. Blanche Sweet isn't 
married. You deserve a great deal of credit for 
such a nice letter—not a misspelled word in it. 

D. R., Watertown, S. D.—Frank Keenan is 
a native of Dubuque, lowa, and is something 
over fifty—old enough to be a grandfather, at 
any rate. He has two children and one grand- 
child and has been on the stage for 36 years. 
At present he is devoting his efforts to the vocal 
stage. 


M. F. Lonspare, R. I.—We cannot provide a 
list of the plays in which Edward Arnold sas 
appeared. Quite a bunch, though. Colin Chase 
was Kirk Drummond with Vivian Martin in “The 
Right Direction.” Always glad to renew old 


acquaintances. 
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white enameled refrigerator on earth. 


— White Frost 


SANITARY 


Refrigerato 


price. Cash or easy payments. 
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Let Me Keep 


UMM OMA 


Pll Save You % of It 


Let me put_a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on 30 days’ trial. 
I’ll pay the freight. Write and get my catalog. I sell the only round, 
Made of zinc coated steel, soldered 
air-tight. Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulatedeerk. Noiseless doors and 
covers. Revolving shelves—nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters. Improved 
crystal glass water cooler with removable top. Write for catalog and factory-to-you 
Yours truly, H. L. SMITH, 


White Frost Refrigerator Co., 





Your 
DEW E 
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Pres. 


780 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
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MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND 
VACATION LINEN /7> 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 
Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat and 
durable. Made in many styles in fast colors 
of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 
$ .85 for 3 dozen 
1.25 rT) © “ae 
240 “348 “ 


Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited :,Xorh Chestnnt St 
Th 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
| URLI ZER 


Free Tria 


HAVE this superb triple silver plated Lyric 

Cornet shipped on freetrial, If you decide to buy, 

pay the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents 
a day—carrying case free on special offer. 

Writ d 94-page 

Free Band Catalog ,.1.015ifos2y. for {ot page 

We are making astounding offers on allinstruments. Write now. 


The catalog is free, No obligations in sending for it. 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, Dept. 8153 























Your full name for 


' JIshn Smith; James Dunn ; 
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E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio — S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Wlinols 











Make Big Money! 


Write us today. See how easy 
for you to start a money-making 
business of your own with a Bar- 
tholomew Pop-corn and Peanut 
Machine. Use your whole time 
or spare time. Wonderful profits! 
Set your machine wherever the 
business is—on a corner, in a 
theater or hotel lobby, at base- 
ball or picnic grounds, etc. 


#On Credit ! 


Write for free catalog! See our 
famous big line and our easy pay- 
ment plan. Terms so easy you 
won’t miss the money. Let the 
machine pay for itself out of your 
e-e and peanut sales. 

ere’s your chance! Write 
today—a post card will do, 














Compan 
109 Heights St. 
Peoria, Illinois 























Viamonds @ Wate 






BARGAIN 
om ON CREDIT BE 
i for Your the Ring 
Catalog She Wants 









“4 This Handsome 116-Page Catalog contains 
™ over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
™ Jewelry. Allthe new, popular styles are shown 
—gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid 
™ gold and platinum mountings — exquisite 
e' things—at prices to suit any purse. Select any- 

% thing desired, either for personal wear or for 
mm a gift, then ask us to send it for your exami- 
7 nation, all charges prepaid by us. 

You See and Examine the Article 
Right in Your Own Hands 

If you like it, pay one-fifth of price and keep 
it, balance divided into eight equal amounts, 
i payable monthly. Send for Catalog today. 















The Loftis “Perfection”’ Diamond Ring XN 
is our great special. Only fine, high-grade \ 
Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery brill- 
jiancy, are used. Skilfully set in our famous 
Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 14k solid gold six-prong 
ring mounting. Our large Catalog shows 


Wonderful Values at $25, 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125 


EASY CREDIT TERMS 


Our prices on guaranteed Watches are 
lowest. All the new models are shown in 
Catalog. Any one you select willbe sent 
for your examination, charges prepaid. 

























LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 
Dept. B502 100 to 108 
(Established 1868) Stores in; CHICAGO: 


National Credit Jewelers  w 
N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. ices as y 
PITTSBURGH: Sf.LOUIS: OMAHA THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
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are “as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
remove them’ Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cream” 
CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves 
the skin clear. smooth and without a blem.- 
ish. Prepared by specialists with years of 


experience. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
per jar. Write today for particulars and free Booklet. 


“W ouldst Thou Be Fair” 3 F 


Contains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number of 
elegant preparations indispensable to 
the toilet. Bold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
superfluous flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Frown Eradicator. .. 
Chin Reducer ° 
Neck and Chin Reducer 
Bust Reducer. . ° 
Abdominal Reducer : : : 6. 
: Also U — Suits, py , Jackets, etc., for the 
° urpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desi 
Brassiere ° ae A to ang. suffering ion ere desired. 
Price $6.00 Send for free illustrated booklet 
Made from Dr. Walter's DR. JEANNE F..H. WALTER 
famous reducing rubber Billings Bldg. (4th Floo 
with coutil back. S.E. Cor.34th St. and 5th Ave., New York 
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Philadelphia 

Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room With bath,$2up 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio ; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal, (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING CO., 
Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 

‘eow7 MoTION PIcTURE Co., San Rafael, 
Cal. (*) (s) 

CHRISTIE Fitm Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FitM Mpc, Co., 1839 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Il. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. (*) (s). 

ESSANAY FILM Mra. Co., 13833 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (8). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 

FINE Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 

Fox Fi_tm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSPMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM CorP., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 
City ; Ft. Lee, N. J. (8s). 

HorsLey STup10o, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
os ti HOS. H. INcE (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 


KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*) ; 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 1425 FPlem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTOND FILM Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAy Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOND STAR FILM CORP. (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

METRO PICTURES CoRP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
ep. Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 

al. (8). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
A i City (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 

al. (s). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MUTUAL F1iLM Corp., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

MABEL NORMAND FILM CorpP., Hollywood, Cal. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG Potyscorpp Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISES (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.), (Norma Talmadge Film 
Cane). (s); 126 W. 46th St., New York City 

¥ 

SIGNAL FILM COoRP., 


4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 


THANHOUSER FiumM Corp., New Rochélle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FinM Mrc. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal. 

Vim CoMmMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocup Comepy- Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
Hollywood, Cal. 

WHARTON Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

WorLD F1iLM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); Fort Lee, 'N. J. (s). 


Long 
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L. R., New York City.—‘‘Helene of the 
North,” we think, was filmed in the Adirondacks. 
Conway Tearle was Captain Ralph Conley. 


RosE OF THE WeEstT, CoLorapo Sprincs, CoLt.— 
Some motion picture plays we have seen were 
very hard on the eyes while others were easy 
to look at. Myrtle Stedman uses her married 
name. Her birth year is given as 1891. Harold 
Lockwood was born in Brooklyn, Dorothy Daven- 
port in Boston and Wallie Reid in St. Louis. 
Yes, we are very fond of the players, but of some 
we are fonder than others. 


E. K. J., Pomona, Cat.—You are mistaken 
in your assumption. We did not state that Mr. 
Lockwood was single as a downright fact, but 
that he was not married, as we had his word 
for it, or words to that effect. Even when we 
have authentic advice to the contrary, we are 
bound to take a gentleman’s word for it when 
he says that he is not enjoying wedded bliss or 
single blessedness. But that’s all controversial 
and nothing can be gained by entering into a dis- 
pute over such a trivial matter. 


Joun, Lawrence, Mass.—Alma Reuben is a 
newcomer among stellar actresses, but she is all 
you say she is. You will see her next in an 
Ince play. Don’t know in what sort of play you 
will see House Peters next, as he recently had a 
disagreement with the Paramount people. 


BABBETTE, CH1IcAGo.—Yes, yes, you are quite 
a learned person in the lore of the movies. We 
stand corrected except with reference to the 
Youngs. They are not divorced. Even the best 
of us make mistakes sometimes. Wouldn’t it be 
a gruesome world if everyone was always right 
about everything ? 


G. H., GutHriz, Ox_a.—Broncho Billy is alive 
but not acting. He is a manager now. Max 
Linder talks very little English as yet, but is 
learning rapidly. 


Maryjori£E, Cotumsus, O.—Miss Young’s busi- 
ness address will have to suffice, as it is not custo- 
mary to make public the private addresses of the 
players. Write her care Selznick Studios and 
you will receive a reply. 


Betty, Dover, N. J.—Edward Earle, not 
George Fisher, played with Viola Dana in “The 
Innocence of Ruth.” Henry Walthall’s wife was 
formerly Isabel Fenton, a stage actress at one 
time. Think Miss Young will answer your letter. 


S. W., NEGAUNEE, Micu.—Lots of magazines 
with Pearl White’s picture. Copies will be mailed 
you upon receipt of 15 cents each. 


M. A. T., St. Louris, Mo.—Mary Pickford’s 
sure-enough name was originally Gladys Smith. 
Muriel Ostriche can be reached through World, 
Kathlyn Williams, Morosco, and Pauline Fred- 
erick, Famous Players. 


Kart, New York City.—A glance at the rules 
governing this department will indicate that the 
advice you ask about marketing your scripts can- 
not be given. You will have to write the com- 
panies and find out for yourself their needs, as 
conditions are changing continually. 


M. L., Ractne, Wi1s.—Write Earle Williams, 
care Vitagraph at Brooklyn. None of those you 
mentioned has appeared on PHOTOPLAY covers 
and it is impossible for us to tell you who will 
be there in the future. You'll just have to curb 
your impatience and wait. 
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Men Who 


Exercise 


require the 


Boston 


Garter 
Vedi 


It allows the utmost free- 
dom of action — stands 
great strain—gives perfect 
comfort and long wear. 
Sold Everywhere 
25c. 35c. 50c. 
Geo. FrostCo., Makers, Boston 


























CEEBY NITE 
COM PASS 


points the 


way inthe 
dark. 


ask your Dealer 


VA OM MILELAS ompanies 
ROC HES? 


Makers of Scientificinistrume: Superior ity 


















(2in1) HIKEMETER: $2.00) 


Hikemeter Dial in Front. Compass In Back 
Measures the distance you walk. Adjust- 
able to any step. Registers 100 miles 
MA or any fraction. No winding. Accu- 
Wy) rate, interesting and fully guaranteed. 
xt Wy Just the thing for Golfers, tourists, 
SS ; hunters, hikers, boy scouts and ail 












sportsmen. Sold by all dealers or sent = 
Front by mail. SEND FOR FOLDER. Back 
Reduced SCOUTS COMPASS WATCH co... Reduced 


232 Jewelers Bidg. MINNEAPOL 
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and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay 

for it out of your commissions on sales, 
my agents are making 
money. Shipments are 
prompt. Bush Cars 
aranteed or money 
Gack. Write at once 
for my 48-page catalog 
and all particulars. 


Address J. H. Bush 
Delco lenition -biect. Sig, & Lts. Pres. Dept. 7-JM 
Bush Motor Company, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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All that Can Be Taught on 
Photoplay Writing 


Shims 
Photoplay Writing 


By Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


This is the second edition of Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s 
remarkable new book on scenario writing. It is a complete 
and authoritative treatise on this new and lucrative art. This 
book teaches everything that can be taught on the subject. 


Dept. 10 





Written by a master craftsman of 
many years’ experience in studios, 
it contains chapters on construction, 
form, titles, captions, detailing of 
action; also a model scenario from a 
library of scripts which have seen 
successful production. 


The price is 50c, including postage charges. 


This book will be of especial value to 


all who contemplate scenario writing, 
and who do not know scenario form. 
In other words, it will be invaluable 
to the man or woman who has a 
good story, but who doesn’t know 
how to put it together. 








PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


350 North Clark Street 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Send for it today. 


CHICAGO 














Grace, Bostox.—Mr. Reid probably mislaid 
your letter and the money you enclosed for the 
photographs. Write him again and we are sure 
that he will kick in. We oughtn’t to have put 
it that way, as there is a lady in Portland, Ore- 
gon, who thinks we are frightfully slangy. 








L. C. ano E. V., BincHam, Utan.—Lottie 
Pickford is Mrs. Rupp in private life and she 
has a baby daughter just a little more than a 
year old who answers to the name of Mary 
Charlotte Pickford Rupp. But she’s a husky kid 
and won't have any trouble packing that name 
around. Harold Lockwood has been an actor 
for about seven years. 


Princess Z1M-ZaM, Cuicaco.—Tom Forman 
was 24 years old on Washington's birthday. 
Edith Taliaferro played with him in “Young Ro- 
mance” and Edith Wynne Mathison was the 
woman in “The Governor's Lady.”’ 


D. R., Fr. Monroe, Va.—Address Billie 
Burke, care of Flo Ziegfcld, Century Theater, 
New York City. 





E. K., St. Lourts.—Better consult an oculist 
if you haven't seen any pictures of Pearl White 
in PHoTopLay in two years. But there’ll be 
more later. 


A. A., LerupripGe, ALta., CAn.—Warren Ker- 
rigan is not married and John Bowers is non- 
committal on the subject. 


E. R., San Francisco, CaL.—Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the case you mention, per- 
haps it would be well to explain that a certain 
class of actors believe that widespread knowl- 
edge of their marriage would seriously impair 
their popularity. Of course sensible people like 
you and us don’t see things that way, but un- 
doubtedly there are people who like to cherish the 
belief that their favorites are still attainable. 
Funny old thing, human nature, isn’t it? 


A. B. G., CoMMeErRcE, TEx.—Fannie Ward has 
a daughter, as you surmise, “in her teens.”’ 
You have our assurance that Miss Ward really 
is more than 23. Earle Foxe is with Pathe. 
Thanks for your good wishes. 





V., Herena, Mont.—Modesty alone precludes 
publication of your poetic eulogy. You see, if 
we printed it a lotta folks would think we wrote 
it ourself and were just trying to hurl a few 
corsages at us. But we sure did enjoy it and 
that zippy letter too. Another like that and 
we'd almost be persuaded to tell you our middle 
name. 


P. M., Snyper, Texas.—Something familiar 
about the name of that town. Margaret Nichols 
is the wife of Hal Roach, of Lonesome Luke 
fame. 

R. B., Sturcis, Micu.—Richard Stanton has 
not appeared on the screen for a long time as he 
is now a director. At present he is directing 
Dustin Farnum for Fox. Rose Tapley was the 
real wife of Lennox in “My Official Wife.” 


SLATS, BROCKWAYVILLE, Pa.—Sure, quite a cute 
name. Pearl White is a mixture of Irish and 
Italian. Ruth Roland is not married. Grace 
Cunard married Joe Moore; Francis Ford mar- 
ried Mrs. Francis Ford. Blanche Sweet is a 
blonde. Her right name is Blanche Alexander. 
Creighton Hale didn't quit the movies. He is 
25 years old. No, we do not play in the movies; 
we prefer drop-the-handkerchief. 
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Travers 











me 
Read What Ruth Travers 
Says: 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I have used your LASH-BROW- 
INE and found it to be perfectly wonderful in 
promoting the growth of eyebrows and lashes. 
It has proven to be all you claim. I shall gladly 
recommend it to all my friends. RUTH TRAVERS. 


You too, can have luxuriant 
eyebrows and long sweeping 
lashes by applying 


Litihe-Javctb-Sive 


nightly. Thousands of society 
women and actresses have used 
this harmless and _ guaranteed 
preparation, to add charm to 
their eyes and beauty to the face. 
LASH-BROW-INE, which has passed 
the famous Westfield standard of Pro- 
fessor Allyn, nourishes in a natural man- 
ner the eyebrows and lashes, making 


them thick, long and silky, thus giving 
depth and soulful expression to the eyes. 


Sold in two sizes, 25 cents and 50 cents. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SSS Ks 


Send coin for size you wish and we will 
mail LASH-BROW-INE and our Beauty 
Booklet prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 








Avoid disappointment with worthless sub- 
stitutes. Use Genuine Lash-Brow-Ine only. 














Maybell Laboratories 


4008-30 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 
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Geraldine Farrar Says: 


“I have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” 


KOSMEO 


Cream and Powder 


are used by thousands of the world’s 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
| Three shades — flesh, white and bru- 

i nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 

! by mail postpaid. 

y of Kosmeo Cream and 
Free Samples Kosmeo ~tee Powder 
with 40-page book, ‘‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 
free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
32 W. Illinois St... Chicago 


GRAFLEX—KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
tion. Wecan save you 25 to 6O per cent on 
slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 


Bargain Book and Catalog 


listing hundreds of slightly used and new cameras and 
supplies at money-saving prices. All goods sold on ten 
days’ free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. 
You take no chances by dealing with us. We have been 
established in the photographic business over 16 years. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 128, Chicago, Ul. 











Photoplays—Stories—Poems 


Write for Free Copy, “Hints on Writing 
and Selling Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
D-294, Atlas Bldg. CINCINNATI, O. 











For Fifty Cents 


You can obtain the next four 


numbersof Photoplay Magazine 








delivered to you by the post- 
man anywhere in the U. S. 
(Canada, 65c; Foreign, 85. ) 
This special offer is made as a 
trial subscription. Also it will 
make you independent of the 
news dealer and the old story of 
“Sold Out,” if you happen to 
be a little late at the news-stand. 


Send postal order to Dept. 17B 


Photoplay Magazine 


350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























J. H., Provipence, R. I.—So far as we know 
Wally Reid was never in Providence. He was 
born in St. Louis, dances well and is generally 
regarded as quite some lad. As we recall it, his 
machine is one of those Hibernian makes, Mc- 
Sorley, or McFarland, or something like that. 
You'll probably see him if you go to California. 


D. E. H., Sanpusky, O.—Florence Rockwell 
was the wife in “He Fell in Love with His Wife.” 
Owen Moore was in “The Escape” with Blanche 
Sweet. Edward Jose played opposite Theda in 
“A Fool There Was,” Clifford Bruce officiated 
likewise in “Lady Audley’s Secret,’ William 
Davidson with Ethel Barrymore in “The White 
Raven” and in “Damaged Goods,” Adrienne Mor- 
rison played opposite her husband, Richard Ben- 
nett. Cast of “The Upheaval”: Jim Gordon, 
r., Lionel Barrymore; Joan Madison, Marguerite 
Skirvin; Jim Gordon, Sr., Franklin Hanna; Sid- 
ney Benson, Paul T. Lawrence; Benj. Waters, 
John Smiley; Henry Madison, Edgar Davenport; 
Alec, James Malaidy; Myles McCool, Howard 
Truesdell; Jerome Hendricks, George Stevens; 
Frank Wagner, Frank Lyons; Liza Poke, Myra 
Brooks. 


E. M., Hector, Minn.—Write to the National 
3oard of Review in New York City for the litéra- 
ture on children and the motion pictures. The 
board has a department devoted to that phase of 
the industry. 


ALMARCONMA, PHILADELPHIA—Alma Reuben is 
now with Ince, playing opposite William Hart. 
She sends her photographs. The man you ad- 
mire in “The Girl Philippa” is probably Frank 
Morgan. Constance Talmadge is no longer with 
Triangle. 


WALLy’s Atways, MEpDForD, Mass.—Another 
Wally-nut apparently. Well, Dorothy Davenport 
and May Allison are each 5-5 in height. Frank 
Beamish is 36 and married. Paul Willis just 
had his seventeenth birthday. He made his first 
hit in “The Fall of a Nation.” Alice Brady 
played a dual role in “The Dancer’s Peril.” She 
is about five feet, four inches in height. Wallace 
Reid has no children—at this writting. Not 
acquainted with Helen Lorraine, just Lillian. 
Yes, all actresses have naturally curly hair and 
many of them are prettier off the screen than on. 


E. S., Rocuester, N. Y.—Edith Storey is no 
longer with Vitagraph. She has brown hair and 
hazel eyes and is almost five and a half feet high. 
She has never appeared on the cover of this 
magazine. 


E. M., PHILADELPHIA—Can’t tell you anything 
definite about another Ford-Cunard story. Here’s 
the “Purple Mask” cast: Patricia Montez, Grace 
Cunard; Phil Kelly, Francis Ford; Eleanor Van 
Nuys, Jean Hathaway; Pete Bartlett, Pete Ger- 
ald; Bull Sanderson, Jerry Ash; Silk Donahue, 
John Duffy; Stephen Dupont, John Featherstone ; 
Jacques, Mario Biaunche. 


KENTUCKY BELLE, LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Most of 
your questions cannot be answered as we need 
all of our space to reply to queries concerning 
the people of the movies. Bill Hart does not 
speak. with “a slight drawl” so go ahead and 
show your disappointment by throwing the cat 
outa the window. Warren Kerrigan was born in 
Louisville before moving to New Albany, Indiana. 


T. M., FRANKLIN, TENN.—We have no record 
of Kate Barker. The National Film Company 
is not actively producing at present, we believe. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














WALLY WORSHIPER, PASADENA, CaL. — Glad 
you liked the Jack Lait story in the May issue. 
So did we. Seena Owen played opposite Doug. 
Fairbanks in “The Lamb” and Jewel Carmen in 
“Flirting with Fate.” Flora Zabelle played oppo- 
site John Barrymore in “The Red Widow.” Cast 
of “The Girl Philippa”; Philippa, Anita Stewart; 
Warner, S. Rankin Drew; Halkett, Frank Mor- 
gan; Sister Eila, Miss Curley; the Countess, Billie 
Billings; Gen. DeLisle, Capt. Eyerman; Gray, 
Ned Hay; Schmidt, Stanley Dunne; Hoffman, 
Alfred Rabock; Asticot, Jules Cowles: Wildresse, 
Anders Randolf; Esser, L. S. Johnson; Madame 
Arlone, Betty Young. 


C. S. W., Toronto, CANAapDA—Fanny Ward, we 
regret to state, is no longer in her teens. In 
fact, documents connected with the theater indi- 
cate that she is somewhere around 42. Mar- 
guerite Clark has had her thirtieth birthday. 
Holbrook Blinn’s latest screen work was with 
McClure Pictures. 


L. B., CRAwrorRDSVILLE, IND.—“Do you have to 
do anything before you become a star?” Yes, 
girlie; a lotta things, but if we printed them 
here there would be such a crop of stars that 
the government would have to adopt some means 
of eliminating the overproduction—drowning, or 
something like that. 


S. A. M., SAxn Franctsco—The June issue an- 
swered your Pauline Frederick query—satis- 
factorily, we hope. She is 33 years old and has 
no present intention of visiting your city. Ex- 
teriors for “The Slave Market” were taken in 
Havana, Cuba. She usually answers her letters. 
Ditto Anita Stewart, who is still with Vitagraph. 


Litrte Miss Fixit, Bostoxn—Crossed wires 
somewhere. Wm. S. Hart is not married and 
never has been. Why just the other day he told 
us—but that would be a betrayal of confidence. 
Anyhow, accept our assurance that Bill is en- 
tirely unincumbered. Someone must have been 
kidding your local paper oracle. We concur in 
your opinion of Mary Pickford. She’s a wonder- 
ful child! Your message duly delivered to Cal 
York. Would like to hear from you again. 


Jack, Pawtucket, R. I.—William Hart is an 
inch over six feet and his hair is dark brown. 
He was born in 1874. 


L. S., PortLanp, Ore.—Mary Pickford’s latest 
picture was first named “Jennie, the Unexpected” 
and changed before release to “A Romance of 
the Redwoods.” Her next one is a modern story 
with scenes laid in America and wartime Bel- 
gium. Douglas Fairbanks, at this writing, is 
working on his second Artcraft picture, which is 
to bear the name of “A Regular Guy.” The 
scenes in “Twenty Thousand Leagues,” which 
are purported to have been taken under water, 
were really taken on the ocean floor in the West 
Indies. 


Tootsie Quizziz, Lowett, Mass.—Richard 
Travers’ wife's maiden name was Lillian Cattell. 
Creighton Hale has no wife. William Courtleigh, 
Jr., was “Neal of the Navy.” George Larkin is 
about 27 years old. 


L. W., JAcKsonviLte, ILt.—It is such letters 
as yours that make this the most delightful job 
we’ve had since Horace Greeley fired us for get- 
ting a few inaccuracies in our report of the 
Battle of Shiloh. If you don’t write again soon 
Your modest request 


we'll be terribly put out. 
is already granted. 
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All that a “linen” collar is 


arable mitt?) = 


OW item sate! 
of laundry bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Best for summer months. Indispensable 
for motoring. Ever-white, stitched edge 
effect, dull linen finish—and instantly 
cleanable, with soap and water. 


Positively no-wilt 


A $5 to $10 annual saving — and real 
comfort, All accepted styles, half sizes, 
At your dealers or samples by mail 25c 
each. Style booklet on request. 


The Arlington Company 
725 Broadway, New York 
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Your Gonna 
LIKE ME 
When You 
See Me 


ies oerZSs. 
=> Free 100. 


Wf Wonderful, genuine Titnite in Solid gold 6 rong 
Belcher mounting. m nearly arat e 

Looks like genuine diamond. eeStands 1 all all diamond 
tests. Just ask us to send this superb rin Sen 

string fitting 2nd joint of finger. If you find it a su- 
erb value, send $3 on arrival and $3 monthly until only 
$12.25 is paid. Otherwise return in 10 days = any 


payment made will be refunded. No ae toyou. Only 10,000 
these terms. Send now while offer is 





TO THE 
MOVIES 
























THE TIFNITE GEM COn ‘Dept. 212, Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago 


AFTER| Murine itt: 


MOVIES 





—Granulated Eyelids 
Rests—Refreshes— Restores 
Murine is a Favorite Treatment for Eyes that feel dry and 
smart. Give your Eyes as much of your lovirg care as 
your Teeth and with the same regularity. Care for them. 

YOU CANNOT BUY NEW EYES 
Murine Sold at Drug, Toilet and Optical Stores 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Free Book 
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J. R., Koxomo, Ixn.—David Powell was the 
leading man in “Less Than the Dust,” and Jack 
Dean played opposite his wife, Fanny Ward, in 
“Each Pearl a Tear.” 


JACQUELINE, NEW YORK City—So we never 
say anything about your favorite? Well, Antonio 
Moreno is one of the nicest chaps we ever met, a 
good actor and a gentleman. There! 


CLUTCHING HANp, St. JoHNs, NEWFOUNDLAND 
—Winifred Kingston was Sally in “The Call of 
the Cumberlands.” Grace in “One Million. Dol- 
lars” was Charlotte DeFelice. William Clifford 
play ed opposite Margaret Gibson in “The Hidden 
Law.’ Kate 3ruce was last with Fine Arts. 
Cast of “The Clarion” Harrington Surtain, 
Carlyle Blackwell; Dr. Surtaine, Howard Hall; 
Esme Elliott, Marion Dentler; Dr. Mark Elliott, 
Chas. Mason; Norman Hale, George Soule Spen- 
cer; Milly Beal, Rosemary Dean; Max Veltman, 
Philip Hahn. 


H. A., San Antonio, Tex.—We have the ad- 
dress of no Correspondence Club. 


J. D., Hornett, N. Y.—Nicholas Dunaew is 
the name of the Russian actor who played with 
Dorothy Kelly in “My Lost One.” He is now 
in Los Angeles. He is also a writer and poet 
and has been in this country about three years. 
Mary Alden. is still in the movies. Chaplin is 
still making pictures for Mutual although his con- 
tract has expired. Dorothy West played with 
Fairbanks in “The Habit of Happiness.” Owen 
Moore is with Famous, Moreno with Vitagraph 
and Fairbanks with Artcraft. 


GEORGE, TRANSCONA, MAN., CAnapA.—Charlie 
Chaplin went into the movies from the vaudeville 
stage. His father was a well known English 
comedian, also Charles Chi iplin. Billie Ritchie 
is with the Fox Company in Los Angeles. Fran- 
cis Ford and Grace Cunard were never married. 
Visitors are allowed daily at the Universal studio, 
Universal City, California. 

Ky.—Send your scenario to 
companies in the studio directory. 
as liable to sell it one place as an- 


E. M., Dayton, 
any of the 
You're just 
other. 


Betty, Provipence, R. I.—Couldn’t say for 
sure who is Pauline Frederick’s, but pretty sure 
she is a dressmaker in New York. Clara and 
Earl Williams are not even acquainted, to say 
nothing of being related. 


Vr.—-Your red cheeks would 
photograph black so you aren’t so well qualified 


READER, Murray, 


for a screen career as you thought. Tom Chat- 
terton’s right name is Thomas Chatterton Schell. 
Write Miss Minter at Santa Barbara, California. 

D. M., MarvLanps, West AUsSTRALIA—Dorothy 
Kelly has no children. Aubrey Smith played the 
same part in “Daddy Long Legs” in London. 
Harry Mestayer, Grace Darmond and Effingham 
Pinto played the chief parts in “The House 
of a Thousand Candles.” 


INTERESTED, GRANTS Pass, 
Reid’s hair is light brown. How would you like 
to see him with a moustache? Well just be patient. 
Forrest Stanley is back on the stage. We have 
no record of any “Sapho” except that recently 
transferred to the celluloid by Pauline Fred- 
erick. Anita Stewart is single. 


Ore. — Wallace 


Mary, Racine, Wis.—Paul Willis was May 
Allison’s brother in “The Promise.” 


Photoplay Magazine 


AtmA, St. Joun, N. B.—We haven’t solved 
the identity of the Silent Menace in “Pearl of 
the Army,” but shall drop you a line as soon as 


we do. Write Theda Bara at Ft. Lee, N. J. 


EvaDNE, West PERTH, 
Sothern is now married 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Write Vivian Martin, care 
Lasky, Los Angeles. Ethel Clayton will send 
you a photo. She has been with World for 
nearly two years. 


W. AUSTALIA— ean 
and living at Fort 


York City—Viola Dana’s 
Anita Stewart’s, February 17. 
care of Metro; Gish sisters, Los 


CHARLOTTE, NEW 
birthday, June 28; 
Write Viola, 


Angeles. 


VIOLET, WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND—Stuart 
Holmes did not take the name of Robert Cain 
in “The Eternal Grind” because Robert Cain 
is an entirely different person than Stuart. 
George Fisher was the young German in “Some- 
where in France.” Edna Flugrath is a sister of 
Viola Dana and Shirley Mason. Shirley, we are 
informed, is 16 years old, and Viola two years her 
senior. 


J. J., OAKLAND, CaL.—Blanche Sweet once lived 
in Berkeley—when she was in her early teens. 
She played in “Oil and Water.” Don’t think 
Martha Hedman ever played for the screen in 
anything except “The Cub.” 


Mary, Racine, W1s.—‘The Whirl of Life” 
not founded on the life of Mr. 
Castle. 


was 
and Mrs. Verrion 


Leo, Toronto, CANADA—What would be a suit- 
able present for a motion picture actress? Oh, 
any little thing like a touring car or a diamond 
necklace would be regarded by the recipient as 
an acceptable gift. But it all depends on the 
size of your pile and the taste of the girl. 


Lizette, SEDALIA, Mo.—Your query concerning 
the matrimonial status of Mr. Bushman has been 
answered in every one of the last fifteen issues 
of PuotopLtay. Send $2.25 and each and every 
one will be sent to your address. 


G. W., 
kinda red. 
Clure’s. 


Koxomo, INp.—Pearl White’s hair is 
Charlotte Walker was last with Mc- 


G. W. B., Detroit, Micu.—Conway Tearle’s 
wife is not an actress. He is on the stage at 
present. Frank Andrews, an architect, was Paul- 
ine Frederick’s husband. Max Linder is with 
Essanay but is not working now owing to bad 
health. 


Marjoriz, Toronto, CanaDA—“Snow White,” 
printed in the February issue of PHOTOPLAy, was 
taken from the film story in which Marguerite 
Clark starred. You -seem to have selected a 
group of players not known to us. Here’s “God’s 
Country and the Woman”: Philip Weyman, Wil- 
liam Duncan; Josephine ‘Adare, Nell Shipman ; 
Arnold Lang, "George Holt ; John Adare, William 
Bainbridge; Miriam Adare, Nell Clark; Jean 
Croisset, Edgar Kellar; Thoreau, George Kunkel. 


Ciara, Akron, O.—So you thought you’d write 
to us because it was raining and there was noth- 
ing else to do? Well, Clara, we feel deeply 
honored. Ethel Clayton has no children. Yes, 
she is a very charming young person. Julia 
Swayne Gordon is with Vitagraph. Weren't you 
mistaken about seeing Fatty Arbuckle at Miami, 
Florida, last winter? We’re sure he was in Los 
Angeles all that time. 
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100 Art Portraits 
Only 50 Cents 


Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” 
with biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic 
purchasers have said about this remarkable volume. 


Get your favorite players in permanent form. A 
wonderful collection, superbly printed on beautiful paper. An 
ornament for your library table, and a handy reference book. 


The supply is limited. Send fifty cents—money order, check or stamps— 
for your copy and it will be sent parcel post, charges prepaid, to any point 
in the U. S. or Canada. If it does not come up to your expectations send 
it back and your money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 


Chicago 


DEPT. 8A 
350 N. Clark St. 


Photoplay Mazazine 








Walton, N. Y. 

I am more than delighted with 
my copy of “Stars.” Enclosed find 
50 cents for another. Really I 
wouldn’t miss it if I had to pay $5 
for it. Every one that comes to 
our house wants one. 

JENNIE NORTH. 


Port Royal, S.C. 


Received “Stars of the Photo- 
play,” and wish to say a better col- 
lection could not have been gotten. 
Am more than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed for 
publishing such a beautiful book. 


Sincerely, GEORGE GUIDO, 




















U. S. Marine Band 
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ee ee ee ee ~ | H. W., Decatur, Itt.—Arnold Daly is not a 


MULTI- C OL OR brother of Hazel Daly of Essanay. 
PORTRAITS 


OF POPULAR 


SCREEN STARS 


Zaza, PasaDENA, CaLt.—Frank Mills has been 
with a number of companies during the last year 
and is now with Fox. 


PuHotTopLAy ADMIRER, NEWportT NEws, Va.— 
Dorothy Gish’s birthday is March 11, and Lil- 
lian’s October 14. This is official. 


STENOGRAPHER, INDIANAPOLIS — Delighted to 
meet you. It never was called to our attention 
before but Mme. Petrova perhaps wears a wrist 
watch with evening dress so she'll be sure and 
not miss dinner. Thomas Chatterton informs us 
that he is not married. We have no record of 
Mr. Arvine’s whereabouts at the present moment 
of time, as Philo Gubb would say. Glad to hear 
from you often. 


Artistic six-color portraits, 
7x10 in size, on heavy art 
mounts suitable for framing. 


T. B., Eucene, Ore.—The only way to get 
autographed photos of your favorites is to write 
them direct in care of the company by which 
they are employed. The 25 cents is supposed to 
cover the mailing expenses. Don't write a 
player that she is your favorite unless she really 
is. Most of the players want the truth. 


- 10 fn) 1Oc 


Postage J. E.. VALLeyo, Cat.—Comedy ideas are difficult 


—— to sell at long range. Write Chaplin and Sennett, 


Los Angeles; Arbuckle, care Paramount, New 
York. 


H ? h Li REGINA, Exte, Pa.—Herbert Rawlinson’s wife 
— ere ot t e ist is Roberta Arnold of the legitimate stage. Olga 
Petrova was born in Warsaw, Poland, and Camille 
Astor in Hungary. 


ats sen ene lor: dm te: ke ame salle ea 











GEORGE, BUFFALO, N. Y.—Yes, college dramatic 


Geraldine Farrar May Allison experience would be of value in the movies. 


Ought to help you dodge a few custard pies. 


Rapet Jeon = Fritsl Brunette nt a 
Craufurd Kent Alfred Swenson ice teal ae: “ 


. Mary A., Granp Rapips, Micu.—Henry Wal- 
Elsie Albert Betty Harte ini Walthall, hi 


thall has no children. Anna May , his 


Rena Rogers Edward Alexander sister, is with Essanay in Chicago. Harry Hil- 


liard is with Fox. 














G. W., CoLumsus, O.—Your letter has been 
turned over to the Bushman Club of Roanoke, so 


They originally sold in | you'd better beat it quick! Vivian Martin’s hus- 


band is William, not Joseph, Jefferson, who is 


sets of 1? for 50c, but their | with the Roscoe Arbuckle company. 


immense popularity exX- | 3ess, Bon Atr, Va—Are Harold Lockwood 
hausted the supply of some and Francis Bushman married, respectively, to 


ri May Allison and Beverly Bayne? Good gracious, 
subjects. We are therefore where hast been all these years, or has Bon Air 


been cut off from magazinic communication ? 


closing out the balance of = 
these portraits — fresh and Dana, Norrotk, VA.—Who do we think is the 


most popular, Douglas Fairbanks, Wallace Reid 

uninjured 1 in any way—at an or House Peters? Most assuredly we do. We 
have always thought so. Yes, Mr. Reid employs 

unheard of- price. his correct cognomen. Bessie Barriscale has a 

, ; young son, not a grown daughter. 

Just tear out this advertisment, ——- 


write your name and address on the FLORENCE, ALBION, CAL.—Your wish has been 


. . . granted as Earle and Anita are already playing 
margin, and remit 10 cents in stamps. together again. We aim to please our patrons 


Your moncy back if you are not Blanche Sweet, being unemployed, has no leading 
satisfied man or director, at this time. Marguerite Clark 
is not engaged—except by Famous Players. 


Write Valeska Suratt, care Fox; Thomas Meig- 
MULTI-COLOR ART CO. ham, Famous Players; Charles Ray, Culver City, 
731 7th Avenue NEW YORK setaaianen 


EstEetLe, San Antonio, TEX.—We have no in- 
formation concerning the companies you mention. 
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The Empire Theatre of 


the Screen 
(Continued from page 137) 
realized the possibilities which lie in sub- 
titles after seeing the single-reel picturiza- 
tions of George Ade’s fables by Essanay. 

The experiment proved so successful that 
Mr. Griffith suggested that the staff con- 
centrate on captions for the Triangle pro- 
ductions, which at about that time were 
given the name of Fine Arts pictures. 

The first of these, ““The Lamb,” with 
Douglas Fairbanks making his screen debut, 
carried out the new idea in subtitles and 
they proved a sensation. Mr. Woods then 
called in Miss Anita Loos to assist in con- 
ference with this work and from that time 
this brilliant little woman participated in 
the subtitling of nearly all the Fine Arts 
pictures. Miss Loos also wrote a number 
of the Fairbanks film plays and, when that 
popular player went out ‘fon his own,” he 
took Miss Loos along as his scenario and 
subtitle writer. 

In the preparation of stories for produc- 
tion, also, the conference idea was strictly 
followed. Miss Mary H. O’Connor, for 
two years scenario editor and herself author 
of many successful photoplays, sat at the 
right of Mr. Woods, as she did also in the 
subtitle conferences. The director also as- 
sisted in both conferences and Mr. Woods 
frequently attended the rehearsals prior to 
each production. It was the Griffith scenario 
staff, also, that was first systematically to 
purchase stories from successful writers. 


The Girl Outside 
(Continued from page 142) 


ridicule, friendly advice to quit, without 
flinching? 

‘““‘Can you keep your mind steadily on 
the single object you are pursuing, resist- 
ing all temptations to divide your atten- 
tion? 

‘““*Are you strong at the finish as well 
as quick at the start? 

“Success is sold in the open market. 
You can buy it—I can buy it—any one can 
buy it who is willing to pay the price 
for it.’” 

“Huh!” the average extra girl says. 
“That’s what they all say—in the copy 
books and the magazines. A kid has gotta 
get some fun outta life. I guess I work 
as much as any of the bunch. 

So, Miss Average Extra Girl never is 
anything but an extra girl. 
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Diamond 


If You Can Tell the Difference 
—Send it Back at Our Expense 
Tyen.4 new, man-made gems will be a revelation to 


you After centuries of research, science hasat last pro- 
duced a gem of ing brilliance that so closely re- 
sembles the diamond that you'll not be able to distinguish it. 
You may see it for yourself—without charge. 
We will send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 
select for a ten days’ free trial. We want you to put it to 
every diamond test. Make it cut glass—stand the diamond 
file, fire, acid—use every d Aa test that you ever —, 
about. Then, if youcan distinguish it from a diamond, send 
it back at our expense. Write for our new, free jewel Iry book. 


Pay As You Wish 


If you wish to keep the remarkable new gem, you may 4 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents a 
Terms as low as 3'3 cents a gov w a panrer. No 
poe mortgages or red tape. You pay only the direct, rock- 
bottom price—a mere fraction of whet a diamond costs. 


Set in Solid Gold 


Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold. 
In our new jewelry book you will see scores of beautiful 
rings, La Vallieres, necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 
etc. from which you have to choose. wat 


Send Coupon j_ Harold 


For New phetrens, Book /__Lachman Co. 
Put your name and address / 12. Michigan Av. 
in the coupon or on a letter Dept. B153 Chicago 
or post card poy & and aE / S 





entlemen: Please send 
our = a jewel 7 Se - me absolutely free and pre 
solutely free. You will ~ paid your new jewelry 
under no obligations to / and full particulars of cae 
buy anything—or to pay free trial, easy payment plan. 
for anything. The jew- assume no obligations of 
elry book is free. Send any kind. 
your name and we? 

ess now. 


Harold 





12 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept, B153 
Chicago, Illinois .” sddress 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 























Movie Fans, Attention! 
Photos of Movie Favorites, Superior to all Others. Get Acquainted ! 


DECORATE your room or den with these 
handsome 7x11 portrait pictures of movie 
favorites, each mounted in a heavy folder. 
Make Your Selection from the following: 
Carlyle Blackwell May Allison 

Beverly Bayne Mersuerite Clark 
Charlie Chaplin Edna Ma 

Mary Fuller Marguerite Snow 
Alice Joyce Anita Stewart 

Jack Kerrigan Norma Talmadge 
Lillian Lorraine Pear! White 

Mary Miles Minter June Caprice 

Mabel Norman Earle Williams 

Olga Petrova Crane Wilbur 

Mary Pickford Lillian Walker 
Blanche Sweet Clara Kimball Young 
William Farnum Harold Lockwood 
Valeska Suratt Theda Bara <2 2 poses) 
Emily Stevens Francis X. Bushman 
Douglas Fairbanks Helen Holmes 

Sidney Drew Henry B. Walthall 
Mrs, Sidney Drew and many others 


Ten Cents Each — Set of 12 for $1.00 
Send Currency or Money Order to 
S. BRAM, Publisher, 126 W. 46th St., N. Y., Dept. A3 

















SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
|B) 9-0. F-w Be 
STAGE 
| od = (OR ROD ot © @ 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


ALVIEN 


Each department a large schoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York | 








Become Better Acquainted \ 
With Your Favorite Movie Stars 


1 8 We were the first to produce postcard photos and pho- 
tographs of the movie stars and to-day are the largest 
direct-to-you distributors. Our rsonal acquaint- 
for ance with the screen favorites enables us to offer you 
25 exclusive and recent poses at low prices. 
Cc Send a quarter for eighteen of your own choice or 
fifty cents for ektord or a doliar for a hundred. Billie 
Burke, Mary Pickford, Ciara Kimball Young, Francis 
X. Bushman, Theda Bara, and over 500 others that 
ou know. al photographs in attractive pases. $100 
Size, 8x10, of all Feature Stars, at 50 cents. 
‘beautiful ‘photos ot roar tavorite, 
poses, Special at $1.00 3. 








i, _ hy - oe. and 
a stamp for sample 


for 
card and our list, sent free with all I 


/\\The Film Portrait Co. ont 

















STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT Ba pe! 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
for day use 


Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notas represented. | 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, | Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
Dept. X.K. 1328 | Broadway (at 34th ‘Street) NEW YORK 





$50 A MONTH BUYS A 
Waiting L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer —Tabula- 
tor—two color ribbon — Ball Bearing 
construction, every operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer omy. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy ow and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price-List 





SUMMER 
PRICES 


_. Become a MOTION 
BPICT URE Photographer 


4: Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Easy, fascinating. 

~ Travel everywhere. War has doubled demand 

for trained men. Learn in few weeks, day or 

evening classes. Actual practice in up-to-date 

studio. Call or write for booklet— free. Easy terms. Special Oifer Now 


N. Y. Institute of Photography, 2307, 141 W. 36th Street, New York City 














Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of 40 lessons in the history, form, structure, 


and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippineott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write today. 


The HomeCorrespondenceSchool 
Dept. 95 ° 

















American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


Learn NOW 


Write quick for our remarkable free 
offer to new students. Learn Com- 
mercial Art, Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Designing. 
Handsome Free Book ex- 
plains all about our New 

Easy Course. Send forit today. Postcard willdo. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART § 
1033 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


$eThe Student icstenhen 


a practical art magazine publishes lessons and 
articles on every phase of cartooning, designing 
lettering. newspaper, magazine andc ommerc ial 
illustrating. It is an art education in itself. 
The latest and most up-to-date methods in the 
big paving field of commercial art thoroughly 
explained by experts. Amateur work published 
and criticized. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
$1.00 per year. Three months trial 25 cents. 


etiteend tne CPt. 16, Schwartz Bidg., WASHINGTON D.C. 











Trial Offer for 


50 C Best Kodak Finishing 10¢ C 


P"Any size roll developed, 10c. Six prints free with | 
first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and 10c 
(stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 30c. 


ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
Cat Roanoke Cycle Co.) 45 Bell Ave., ROANOKE, VA, 


Print Y 
Cards, Four ows 


sm, Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc., 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
; cuts pone expenses. Easy to 
“use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
work. Small outlay. pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn. 


Every advertisernent in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

































Pearls of Desire 

(Continued from page 62) 
devoted my life to reading and study in 
leisure hours, and living much alone it 
had no doubt colored my forms of expres: 
sion. “I have kissed several, and if you 
take my good behavior too much for 
granted their number may be increased.” 

She looked at me speculatively for a 
moment, then flushed. 

“Such talk is strictly taboo,” said she. 
“Aren’t you ashamed to get flirtatious at 
the eleventh hour?” 

“I’m not flirtatious,’ I answered, and 
then yielding to a sudden impulse which 
had long. tempted me, but which my duty 
as protector had forbade, I dropped my 
hands upon her bare upper arms and held 
her in front of me. ‘‘Look here, Alice,” 
I asked, ‘‘will you marry me when we get 
back ?” 

The pupils of her amber eyes dilated 
but they looked steadily into mine and 
she did not attempt to free herself. Her 
face grew rather pale under its soft, ivory 
tropic tan. The downy plumage over her 
breast rose and fell like the breast of a 
captive bird. 

“No, my dear.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“For a number of reasons. It wouldn't 
do. For one thing I am two years your 
senior. I lied a little about my age. Be- 
sides, I have to go back to my life and 
you to yours. We might be happy for a 
little while, but after that?” 

“Why not after that?” I asked. 

“Because you couldn’t stand the sort 
of life I wish to lead, nor I yours. If 
we both had lots of money it might be 
different.” 

“But I am not so badly off,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Not as long as you stay out here and 
look after your affairs. And I have noth- 
ing but expensive tastes. Perhaps I ought 
to be ashamed to admit it, but money is a 
prime necessity for me, Jack. I have been 
doing a lot of thinking since we have been 
here and I have about decided to go home 
and marry my ‘piggy man,’ as you call 
him.” 

“Oh, he be hanged,” I said roughly, 
for the idea of this gorgeous creature the 
property of such a person was unendur- 
able. “See here, Alice, if you’ll marry me 
I'll sell out and go live wherever you like. 
Couldn’t we manage on ten thousand dol- 
lars a year?” 
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Sheer blouses may be worn in perfect 
taste after the hair from the underarms 
has been removed with El] Rado. Aside 
from the demand of fashion, you will 
enjoy a delightful sensation of comfort 
and cleanliness. 

El Rado removes hair from the 

face, neck or arms in a simple, 

‘*womanly’’ way—by washing it 

off. Easily applied with piece 

of absorbent cotton. Does not 


stimulate or coarsen later hair 
growth. Entirely harmless. 


Ask for Res at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 


$1.00. Money-back guarantee.. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., N.Y. 
Canadian Office—312 St. Urbain, Montreal 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 


-MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
massage it overcomes dry- 
ness and the tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out of 
wind, tan and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials. Use 
ae % MalvinaLotion andIichthyolSoap 
g ; with Malvina Cream to improve 
yourcomplexion. At all druggists, 


or send postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream 50¢, Lotion 50¢, Soap 25e. 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








Improve Your Voice 


oat 2 7 for information on the famous Feuchtinger 
course of easy, silent exercises for the vocal 

a Used at home. Makes weak, harsh and husky voices 
ng and clear. Special attention to stammering and lisping. 
pane ny eee by wd Tay singers and speakers of Europe. No 
hopeless your case may seem, send for literature, 


Write Today 1%, ctoccwrepeil. Bond for it roe 
Perfect Voice Institute, StadioB153, 1810 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Won’t You Be the Princess in 


the Palace of My Dreams? 


The Million Dollar Song Hit. The only Hand-Painted 

title page in the history of sheet music. Introduction music 

and — -photo of this wonderful new artistic creation 

will be sent free to any reader of Photoplay on request. 
Your address on a postal will do. 


United Music Publishers, 3209-15 Madison St., Chicago 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand pic- 
tures of photoplayers and 
illustrations of their work 
and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. And 
do not miss Henry C. Row- 
land’s great new novel, 
Pearls of Desire. 


All of these and many more 
features in the eight num- 
bers of Photoplay Magazine 
which you will receive for$1. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay 
so there is no necessity for telling 
you that it is the most superbly illus- 
trated, the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine pub- 
ished today. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9B, 350 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive theAugust issue 
and seven tissues thereafter. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9B, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription for 


PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE for eight months, effec- 
tive with the August 1917 issue. 





Sendto.. 


Street Adress 


Ns -cerceeuee wee (. creanees 








aaa 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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She tilted back her head, looked into my 
face and laughed. She was very alluring 
when she laughed, with her wide, red- 
lipped mouth, short but delicate nose, and 
tawny eyes, half-closed and gleaming 
through their double fringe of long, black 
lashes. 

“Not possibly, my dear. If 
both ten years younger we 
not now. We could scarcely live decently 
for that in the muliew which we should 
wish to frequent. Things at home are dif- 
ferent from what they were when you came 
out here. We couldn’t keep the stable and 
garage on that and think of the 
gowns and servants and things. Ten 
thousand would not last us four months.” 

“Do vou think all those things matter 
such an awful lot?” I asked, and let fall 
my hands. A little ripple ran through 
her. 


we were 
might. But 


“They do to me,” she answered. “You 
see, I have formed the habit of them. I 
don’t say that we mightn’t get along with- 
out for a while, but in time we should 
want them again. No, Jack dear, it’s not 
to be thought of.” 


“How can I help it?’ I muttered. 
Looking back I do not believe that even 
at that moment I was very much in love 
with Alice, but I could not bear the 
thought of her belonging to her piggy 
man. I took her by the wrists and again 
the ripple ran through her and she seemed 
to sway toward me as though drawn by 
some invisible force. 


“Do you think that you could love me, 
dear?” I asked. 

She nodded. 

“And do you think that I really love 
you?” I asked. 

She shook her head. ‘No,” she whis- 
pered, “I think that it is just the 
well, the man and woman of it 
and the surroundings. Kiss me if you like 
and let me go, Jack. The ice is rather 
thin here on the equator. You ought to 
understand. We are not precisely boy and 
girl. You don’t want me to break through, 
do you Jack?” 

“fT want you to marry me,” I said. 
“What if I were to make a big killing? 
A lot of money. Would you marry me, 
then ?” 

“Gladly. But that’s a big ‘if’ and we 
are getting on.” 

“Will you give me six months to try?” 


















I asked, ‘‘before closing your contract with 
the piggy man?” 

She appeared to reflect. 
answered. 

“Very well,” said I, ‘then it’s a bar- 
gain. I drew her closer but she put her 
hand upon my chest and resisted slightly. 

“Tt mustn’t be by gambling or taking 
any risk which might ruin you,” she pro- 
tested. ' 

“That’s my _ lookout,’ I answered. 
“You have only to keep your compact if 
I succeed and declare it null and void if 
I fail. In the latter event you needn’t be 
afraid of my coming around to cry-baby 
and declare myself an abandoned bankrupt 
for love of you and making things gener- 
ally unpleasant about the premises. Now 
let’s go back and report the sail.” 

So back we went and announced our 
prospective deliverance, the news of which 
was received with less joyful noise than 
one might have expected. In fact, the 
cheery bishop protested that he could easily 
have done with another month to complete 
his ‘‘cure,’”’ as he was pleased to call our 
exile. ‘Talk about: Carlsbad and Evian 
‘ .’ quoth he, “if any self-indulgent 
old fool, or young one either, comes to 
me complaining about his heart or kid- 
neys or liver or any other dimmed lights 
in his surfeited body, V’ll just tell him 
to pass eight or ten weeks in his pajamas 
on Trocadero Island, spearing mutton fish 
and drinking Adam’s ale. ... I 
must say that I have enjoyed my glass 
at times but I enjoy my good 
feelings at this moment a great deal bet- 
ter, my dear Jack . . ,” and he tau- 
tened the muscles of his big, brown arms 
and chuckled. 

Enid was less expansive. She seemed 
to resume her early inscrutable reserve 
and was strangely silent on learning that 
our deliverance was at hand. But I noticed 
a curious intensity in the expression of her 
eyes as they examined Alice and myself. 

(To be continued) . 


Show Mary in Church 


ARY PICKFORD in “A Poor Little 
Rich Girl” was shown recently in 
three weekly instalments in the North Con- 
gregational church of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. It was booked by the church 


““Yes,”’ she 


through a regular exchange just like 
any other exhibitor would get it, but a lec- 
ture was provided for each instalment by a 
volunteer speaker. 
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Send for 
MINIATURE BOTTLE 
: ay — 0 ; 


=) You have never seen anything 
Riegerd like this before 


topes §= The most concentrated and exquisite perfume 
zB ever made. Produced without alcohol. A 
single drop lasts days. Bottles like picture, 
_ with long glass stopper, Rose or Lilac, $1.50; 
Lily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75. 

4 Send 20c silver or stamps for miniature bottle. 









TRADE MARX REGISTERED 
* 





Flower Drops 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail, with two new extra } 
odors,“*Mon Amour” and ‘‘Garden Queen,’ 
which are very fine. Send $1.00 for ei 
box, six 25c bottles same size as picture, 
different odors. Send stamps or currency, 


PAUL RIEGER, 217 First St., San Francisco 


Rapid, Dish Washer 


EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE 














MALE Bia soronr 






and Kitchen Table Combined 
60 Days’ FREE Trial 


—will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, fine china 
: and fragile glassware — leaves them speckless, bright 
and shiny clean — without a chance for any breakage or chipping — in 5 
minutes. Your hands do not touch the water. Occupies space and takes 
place of kitchen table. Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low 
price — on absolute approval, complete satisfaction or your money back. 
LOW Ms Rapid has been tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 
PRICE ing, Ladies’ World, New York Tribune and Today’s Housewife 
Institutes, Write today for new booklet telling everything. 

William Campbell, Pres. Wm, Campbell Co., Box M, Detroit, Mich. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 
. “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 


less. Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


PICTURES | 


Reproductions of my original ink drawings, framed 
or unframed. Send for illustrated circular and 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
L. LYNWOOD TITSWORTH 
1000 The Paseo Kansas City, Mo. 
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Your other camera. 


A Vest Pocket Kodak 


Although you have a 
grand-father’s clock in the 
hall, a Dresden clock on 
the drawing-room mantel, 
an alarm clock in your 
bed-room, a chronometer 
in your motor car and an 
eight day clock on your 
office desk, you always wear a watch. 

Similarly you may have and carry other cam- 
eras—you wear a Vest Pocket Kodak. It’s the 
accurate, reliable, unobtrusive little Kodak that you 
can have always with you for the unexpected that 
is sure to happen. 

Contact V. P. K. prints are 154 x 2% inches; 
enlarged prints of post card size (31% x 5% in.) 
are but fifteen cents. 


The Vest Pocket Kodaks are $6.00. The V. P. K. Specials 
with Anastigmat lenses are $10.00, $20.00 and $22.50. 


At your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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wavesed 
SOAP 


Pure, and inviting in appearance— 


Fairy Soap is still more pleasing in 
actual use in toilet and bath. Its 
gentle, easy cleansing qualities are 
most agreeable and refreshing. 


THE WK FAIRBANK company 


Costs but 5 cents ‘ 3 Have you a little Fairy 


2 cake ; in your home?” 
¥ 


W. &. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CFKICAGO 





Cf 


Fresh. —_ the paarence of Sprindtinne ~Sweet, with 
ee 


the ripe fruits of .with the blushes of 
Autumn-—Chilled, with the white snows of Winter. — 


 Thedelicious gift of all seasons -the techn dak 
of the yg. Demand the 4enuine by full name— 


icknames encourage 
-_ Ccoca- COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA. GA. 





